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PREFACE 

THE  attention  of  scholars  has  lately  been 
directed  afresh  to  the  subject  of  the  Agape" 
by  the  translation  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  and 
of  The  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and  quite  recently, 
by  the  publication  by  Dr  Hauler,  from  the  Verona 
palimpsest,  of  the  Latin  Didascalia,  and  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order  (Canonum  Reliquice\  of 
which  the  one  lies  behind,  and  the  other  is 
also — but  less  closely — related  to  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

The  present  investigation  does  not  claim  to 
have  added  largely  to  what  was  already  known  on 
the  subject.  The  Agape  has  long  been  regarded 
as,  if  not,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  "  the  eternal 
enigma  of  history,"  at  least  one  of  the  obscurest  of 
problems,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  have  solved  it. 
Indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  have  the  materials 
for  its  complete  solution  even  now  after  these  fresh 
discoveries. 

All  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  bring  together 
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such  illustrative  sources  as  are  available  in  heathen 
and  Jewish  literature,  to  pass  under  review  the 
various  references  or  allusions  to  the  Agap£  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Fathers,  and  to  compare 
the  extant  "  Ordinances  "  on  the  subject  with  each 
other. 

This  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
at  all  fully  done  before.  Bingham's,  Binterim's, 
Drescher's,  and  T.  Harnack's  contributions  to  the 
subject  are  all  valuable,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  brought  up  to  date.  Even  what  is  here 
attempted  leaves  room  for  a  more  thoroughly 
critical  account  of  the  matter ;  and  it  is  certain  to 
be  objected  to  by  some,  as  following  traditional 
lines  of  interpretation  too  closely  ;  but  even  so 
independent  a  critic  of  early  Christian  literature  as 
Dr  Rendel  Harris  has  remarked  with  reason  that 
"catholic  traditions  have  a  remarkable  way  of 
vindicating  themselves." 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  this 
investigation  seems  to  be  what  was  the  deter 
mining  factor  in  the  apparent  variety  of  early 
Christian  practice  with  regard  to  the  Agape".  We 
have  to  account,  e.g.,  for  the  silence  as  to  this  rite 
of  second-century  writers  in  Rome  and  Gaul,  and 
the  emphasis  of  second-century  or  later  writers  in 
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North  Africa,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  Some 
take  this  to  support  their  theory  of  the  original 
identity — as  distinct  from  mere  co-existence — of 
the  Eucharist  with  the  common  meals,  or  the 
development  of  the  Eucharist  out  of  the  common 
meal.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  I  have  stated  at 
more  length  later  on,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove  that  such  silence  implies  non-existence  in 
the  case  of  a  custom,  which  was  so  obviously 
consonant  both  with  Christian  teaching,  and  with 
Jewish  and  heathen  practice  as  the  Agape,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  statements  of  Tertullian,  e.g.,  as  to 
this  and  other  Christian  usages — statements  which 
have  an  obviously  representative  ring  about  them, 
and  which  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  Roman 
law  which  to  a  very  large  extent  regulated 
Christian  practice  in  this  respect,  and  that  this 
law  was  administered  with  varying  strictness  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  when  this  has 
been  said,  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  a  very 
difficult  question,  viz.,  the  whole  relation  of  early 
Christianity  to  the  Roman  Government.  On  this 
subject  I  have  only  to  add  here  to  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere  (Appendix  II.),  that  such  unworthy 
researches  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  have 
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tended  to  confirm  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay.  "When  Christianity," 
he 1  says,  "  established  itself  amidst  an  alien  society, 
it  did  not  immediately  remake  the  whole  life  and 
manners  of  its  converts.  They  continued  to  live 
in  many  respects  as  before ;  they  were  character 
ised  by  most  of  the  habits,  and  some  of  the  faults 
of  their  old  life  and  of  the  society  in  which  they 
lived.  .  .  .  Christians  were  the  dominant  class  in 
most  Phrygian  cities  after  200.  They  registered 
themselves  as  collegia  tenuiorum,  and  accom 
modated  themselves  in  all  possible  ways  to  the 
Roman  law.  Ideas  and  objects  strictly  Christian 
were  indicated  by  terms  of  ordinary  pagan  use,  or 
terms  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  .  .  .  And  so  we 
are  forced  to  look  for  hidden  meanings  in  early 
Christian  epigraphy." 

Here  we  have  a  clue  by  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  more  will  be  discovered  as 
to  early  Christian  social  organisation,  including 
the  Agape.  In  the  meantime,  as  regards  the 
earlier  use  of  the  Agape,  I  venture  to  hold  rather 
with  Bishop  Lightfoot  than  with  those  who  think 
that  all  is  quite  dark  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  Eucharist  to  the  Agape  up  to  the  middle  or 

1  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia^  i.  1 19  ff. 
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latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  there 
emerges  on  one  side  of  the  picture  the  liturgical 
Eucharist,  on  the  other  side  the  Agape  with 
Eucharistic  acts  ;  and  further,  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  we  are  justified  in  correlating 
the  Agape  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  as  closely 
with  the  Paschal  Supper  and  the  original  Eucharist 
as  Dr  Achelis  does.1 

I  regret  that  the  book  was  in  type  before  I  read 
Dr  P.  Gardner's  Exploratio  Evangelica,  which  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  had  before  one  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  investigation.  Dr  Gardner, 
like  other  critical  writers,  who  are  disposed  to 
infer  rapid  accretions  upon  original  Christianity 
by  the  method  of  comparative  analysis  of  other 
religions,  seems  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
moral  cleavage  between  early  Christianity  and 
contemporary  heathenism,  and  even  Rabbinical 
Judaism,  but  the  general  tone  of  his  work  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

I  have  spoken  of  his — recently  modified  2 — view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Eucharist  elsewhere  (chap.  v. 
p.  161).  But  as  to  Mithraism  he  seems  to  think 

1  Die  Canones  Hippolyti,  p.  210  ft".     Cf.  infra,  p.  135. 

a  He  formerly  thought  it  possible  that  St.  Paul's  ideas  about  the 
Eucharist  may  have  been  coloured  "by  the  rites  carried  on  at  the 
neighbouring  Eleusis"  (p.  454).  But  see  below,  Appendix  I.  C. 
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(p.  335)  that  M.  Foucart,  whom  I  have  quoted,  is  not 
quite  fair  to  it.  The  sources  of  information  on  this 
subject  are  now  open  to  all  in  Cumont's  important 
work,1  but  it  shows  how  little  we  know  of  the 
details  of  Mithraism.  As  Mr  F.  G.  Kenyon  has 
recently  pointed  out,  Mithraism,  as  an  eclectic 
religion,  may  have  borrowed  ceremonies  from 
Christianity,  whereas  the  reverse  is  chronologic 
ally  impossible.  "  We  can  recognise  in  Mithraism 
elements  of  truth,  which  account  for  its  temporary 
success  .  .  .  but  we  cannot  see  in  it  a  serious  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  Truth  which  is  the  light  of 
the  world."2 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the 
little  book  has  suffered  from  constant  interrup 
tions  due  to  various  causes ;  but,  in  spite  of  its 
defects,  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  some 
interest  in  an  outline  which  incidentally  brings 
out  some  important  features  of  early  Church  life, 
and  puts  before  the  reader  materials  for  forming 
an  independent  judgment  on  the  various  questions 
at  issue. 

Chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  with  the  Introduction  and 

1  Textes  et  Monuments  relatifs  aux  mystZresdc  Mithra  (Bruxulles- 
Lamertin,  1896-9). 

2  "  Mithraism  and  the  Fall  of  Paganism  :)  (Guardian,  April  24, 
1901). 
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the  Appendices,  were  accepted  by  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  Professors  as  a  sufficient  exercise  for  the 
degree  of  D.D. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Regius  Professor  for  leave 
to  make  additions  and  corrections,  and  for  his 
great  kindness  in  looking  over  the  proof  sheets ; 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.  Maclean  for  reading 
over  chapter  iv.  I  owe  one  or  two  suggestions 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr  Armitage  Robinson,  but  I 
wrote  without  seeing  the  discussions  of  the  Last 
Supper  by  Dr  Sanday  and  Dr  Plummer  in 
Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary. 

September  1901. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AT  the  outset  of  an  historical  investigation  of 
this  kind  it  seems  very  important  that  one 
should  put  oneself  into  the  right  point  of  view ; 
that  one  should  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recon 
struct  in  imagination  the  environment  —  either 
heathen  or  Jewish — with  which  these  Christian 
sacred  social  meals  were  surrounded  at  the  time 
of  their  institution,  and  of  their  early  develop 
ment,  and  consequently  the  associations  with 
which  they  would  be  connected  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  earliest  Christians,  and  of  subsequent 
converts  to  Christianity. 

I  propose,  therefore,  by  way  of  introduction,  to 
consider  briefly  such  heathen  and  Jewish  ana 
logues  of  the  Christian  Agape*  as  are  known  to 
us,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  subject  itself. 

I 

HEATHEN  ANALOGUES. 

There    is  a   passage  in  St  Augustine's  treatise 
against  Faustus  the  Manichaean,  in  which  Faustus 
A 
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is  represented  as  seeking  to  minimise  the  differ- 
v  ences  between  Christianity  and  Heathenism ; 
and  among  other  alleged  resemblances  between 
the  two  he  speaks1  of  the  Christians  as  having 
turned  the  heathen  sacrifices  into  Christian  love- 
feasts. 

This  statement  has   been   interpreted   by  some 
writers  as  implying  that  the  Christian  Agape  had  a 
heathen  origin.     And,  similarly,  we  find  Sedulius,2 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  stating  in  his  Com 
mentary  on  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians,  which  probably  represents  a  much  earlier 
tradition,  that  the  custom  of  the  feasts  alluded  to 
by  St  Paul  originated  in  the  heathen  superstition. 
St  Augustine's  reply  to  the  statement  of  Faustus 
tells  us   nothing  as  to  the  original  source  of  the 
Agape,    but    it    is    interesting    as    showing    the 
primary  object  of  the  feast3  as  celebrated  in  his 
time.     "  We  have  not,"  he  says  in  effect,  "  turned 
their  sacifices  into  love-feasts,  but  we  have  learned 
the    meaning   of  sacrifice  as    understood    by   our 

1  Augustine,  Contra  Faust,  lib.  xx.  chap,  xx;  adinit.  (cf.  chap.  v). 

2SeduL,  Collectanea  in  I  Cor.  (Migne,  P.  L.  ciii.  151)  "  Mos 
vero  iste,  ut  referunt,  de  gentili  adhuc  superstitione  veniebat." 
Cf.  Drescher,  De  Agapis,  ii. 

3  i.e.  ideally  speaking.  For  St  Augustine's  own  attitude  towards 
the  Agape  see  below,  chap.  iv. 
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Lord  when  He  said  '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice.'  For  our  love-feasts  feed  the  poor."  And 
later  on  he  adds  : 1  "If  our  practice  appears  to  be 
similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  heathen, 
as  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink,  its  scope 
and  purpose  is  very  different  from  that  of  men 
whose  conceptions  of  God  are  degraded  and 
false." 

There  is  indeed  much  in  what  we  know  of 
religious  and  social  custom  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  to  sug 
gest  points  of  contact  with  the  Christian  love- 
meals.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  for 
centuries  the  countries  comprised  within  the 
Empire  had  been  gradually  becoming  "honey 
combed"  with  organizations  which  involved 
common  meals  and  close  social  intercourse. 
"There2  were  trade  guilds  and  dramatic  guilds, 
there  were  athletic  clubs,  and  burial  clubs,  and 
dining  clubs  ;  there  were  friendly  societies  and 
literary  societies  and  financial  societies,"  indeed, 
"there  was  scarcely  an  object  for  which  men 
combine  now  for  which  they  did  not  combine 
then." 

1  Contra  Faust,  lib.  xx.  chap,  xxiii. 

2  Hatch,  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  26,  27  ;  see  also  Orelli,  fnscrr. 
Latin.  1993,  and  Index,  and  the  Digest  I,  6,  6,  etc. 
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But  of  all  these  organizations  none  seem  to 
have  had  more  hold  on  the  affections  and  interests 
of  the  people  than  the  religious  associations. 

Comparatively  common  as  these  were  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Roman  and  Greek  civilization,  a 
phenomenal  development  of  them  took  place  in  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire— a  period 
which  is  practically  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  love-feast. 

This  development  seems  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  increasing  influence  of  Oriental  re 
ligions  both  in  Greece  and  Rome— to  the  exclu 
sion  of  the  old  national  cults. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  investi 
gate  at  any  length  the  causes  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,   which   had  undoubtedly   the  effect 
of  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  breaking 
down  in  men's  minds  the  idea  of  the  obligation  of 
one  national  religion.     But  in  order  to  determine 
with  any  approach  to  certainty  the  possible  points 
of  contact  between  these  associations  and  the  early 
Christian   communities,    it   is   necessary   to    have 
some  idea  of  their  moral  character. 

Some  modern  writers,  such,  e.g.,  as  M.  Renan, 
have  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  because  of  their 
moral  superiority  and  the  greater  hopes  and  con- 
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solations  which  they  afforded  that  these  Oriental 
systems  made  such  way  in  the  early  Roman 
Empire.  "  This,"  he  says,1  "is  the  explanation 
of  the  singular  attraction  which,  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Christian  era,  drew  the  populations 
of  the  heathen  world  to  the  religions  of  the  East. 
These  religions  had  in  them  something  deeper 
than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome :  they  addressed 
themselves  more  fully  to  the  religious  sentiment." 
And  of  Mithraism,  which  he  considers  to  have  had 
most  prevalence,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  If  Chris 
tianity  had  not  carried  the  day,  Mithraism  would 
have  become  the  religion  of  the  world.  It  had 
its  mysterious  meetings.  ...  It  forged  a  very 
lasting  bond  of  brotherhood  between  its  initiates : 
it  had  a  Eucharist — a  Supper  like  the  Christian 
mysteries."  .  .  . 2 

And  elsewhere  3  he  adds,  "  the  Greek  *  Eranoi ' 
or  '  Thiasoi'  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  had  been  excellent  societies  for 
mutual  help,  credit,  assurance  in  case  of  fire,  piety, 

1  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  33. 

2  But   cf.   Justin    M.,   Apol.   i.    66:    "The   same    thing  in   the 
mysteries  of  Mithra  also  the  evil  demons  imitated  and  commanded 
to  be  done,  for  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  are  placed  in  the  mystic 
rites  for  one  who  is  to  be  initiated."     And  cf.  supra  Pref. 

Apotres,  p.  188  (Eng.  trans.). 
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honest  pleasures.  ...  If  there  still  remained  in 
the  Greek  world  a  little  love,  pity,  religious 
morality,  it  was  due  to  the  liberty  of  such  private 
religions." 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which 
these  somewhat  exalted  claims  rest,  it  appears  to 
be  very  scanty  ;  and  as  regards  the  moral  tone  of 
these  religious  associations  they  seem  to  depend 
on  the  interpretation  of  a  few  inscriptions,  of  which 
one  or  two  of  those  to  which  M.  Renan  refers  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

The  first  is  an  inscription  of  the  Imperial  epoch, 
the  important  part  of  which  runs  as  follows:— 

No/xo?  epav[i(r]T(Jov. 

Mifj&i/l  e£e<TTO>  e7r[fe]i/at  eiy  rtjv  (Te/uLVOTaTtiv 
cruvoSov  TUIV  epavicrrwv  irplv  av  $OKi/uLa<T0n  et  "evTiv 
a[yy]o?  KOI  evcrc/By?  Kal  ay[a$]oV  cJo/a/xafera)  Se  o 
Trpoarrar^  KOI  6  apx^pavivTW  KOI  6  ypa/uL/uLdTevs  KOL 
oi  Ta/uLtcu  KOI  cruvSiKOi'1 

This  is  referred  to  by  M.  Renan  2  in  the  above 
passage  in  proof  of  the  holiness,  piety,  and  good 
ness  of  the  members  of  these  religious  associations. 
But,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  M.  Foucart,  a 


1  Fourmont,  Corpus  Inscrr.  Gr.,  No.  126. 

2  And  Dr  Hatch,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  31  (second  edition),  seems 
to  agiee  with  him. 
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is  a  mere  commonplace  epithet  in  laudatory 
inscriptions  used  of  any  benefactor ;  while  evcre/3r]<; 
is  never  used  in  such  documents  in  the  modern 
sense  of  piety ;  and  ayios  is  a  mere  conjecture  in 
place  of  the  more  probable  reading  ayi/o?,  which 
exactly  fits  in  with  the  customary  requirements 
previous  to  the  initiation,  viz.,  the  offering  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  merely  external  purity  of 
temporary  abstinence  from  certain  enjoyments.1 
Indeed,  Plutarch2  aptly  describes  the  purifica 
tory  rites  of  such  associations  as  aicdOapToi 
KaOap/uioL 

The  rest  of  M.  Kenan's  description  of  the  highly 
moral  character  of  these  confraternities  seems  to 
be  based  on  an  article  by  M.  Wescher  in  the  Revue 
Theologique?  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  principle 
of  these  associations  being  liberty,  their  object 
the  moral  and  material  elevation  of  mankind  ;  and 
maintains  that  their  common  chest  was  intended 
to  furnish  advances  to  necessitous  members. 

On  examination  this  statement  appears  to  rest 
partly  on  the  above  inscription,  partly  on  another 

1  Cf.  Liebenam,  Geschichte  der  Romischcn   Vereinswcsen,  p.  171 
«.,  and  Foucart,  Des  Associations  Religieuses,  pp.  146  and  202. 

2  Plutarch,  De  Superstitione  (chaps,  iii.,  xii.  and  xiii).      Cf.  Liv., 
xxxix.  9. 

3  For  1865,  ii.  pp.  220  and  226. 
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restored  by  M.  RangabeV  which  dates  from  about 
60  B.C.,  and  the  important  words  of  which  are  as 
follows  :  — 


TOU    epd[v]ou, 
eai>  M  TLVL  crvfjL/3tji  rj  Sia  Tre[vQoi\  t]  Sia  d] 


Instead  of  Treyflo?,  the  more  commonly  accepted 
restoration,  M.  Rangabe"  reads  Wai/,  and  on  this 
the  idea  of  the  promotion  of  mutual  assistance  is 
based.  But,  as  M.  Foucart  has  shown,2  the 
assessment  in  such  confraternities  was  the  same 
for  all  ;  there  was  no  distinction  between  poor 
and  rich,  and  no  "  solidarite"  between  poor  and 
rich.  And  this  rigid  enforcement  was  equally 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Greek  epavoi  and 
the  Roman  Collegia. 

Burial  was  the  only  purpose  for  which  advances 
were  made  from  the  common  chest3 

On  the  general  influence  of  the  Greek  epavoi  and 
Olaa-oi,  M.  Foucart's  opinion4  is  distinctly  un 
favourable.  After  an  exhaustive  examination  of 

1  AntiquiUs  HelUniques,  No.  Su. 

2  P.  141. 

8  See  also  Boissier,  La  Religion  Komatne,  vol.  ii.  p.  269  ff. 

4  Des  Associations  Religieuscs,  chap.  xvii.  p.  177  sty.  See  also 
Liebenam,  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Vcrcinsiucsens  (Leipzig,  1890), 
p.  171  nofe,  who  confirms  this  view. 
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the  inscriptions  and  other  remains  bearing  on  the 
subject  his  verdict  is  that  the  effect  of  these  cults 
and  associations  was  to  bring  down  religion  to  the 
eastern  type  with  grosser  conceptions  and  symbols 
than  had  prevailed  under  the  state  religion,  which, 
as  the  centre  of  political  life,  had  necessarily  a 
more  elevating  tendency. 

The  best  that  could  be  said  of  them  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  ancient  description  of  Aristotle.1 
"  Certain  associations  seem  to  have  no  object  but 
pleasure  (Si  fjSovrjv  yiyvearOai),  They  have  been 
formed  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  furnish  oppor 
tunities  in  connection  with  them  for  recreation 
(owowr/a?).  They  honour  the  gods,  and  procure 
for  their  members  rest  and  enjoyment." 

While  the  state  religion  of  Greece  showed  a 
certain  approximation  to  refinement  and  morality, 
the  vulgar  were  attracted  by  the  looseness  and  the 
disorderly  rites  connected  with  the  Oiacroi ;  and 
the  effect  of  these  associations,  and  the  cults 
they  represented  could  hardly  be  characterized 
as  morally  progressive. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Collegia  and  Sodalicia  we 

1  Arist.,  Eth.  Nic.  viii.,  ix.  7.  Ziebarth  (Griechischen  Vereinc, 
pp.  16,  163)  mentions  relief  of  sick  and  poor  in  one  or  two  cases  of 
tpavoi.  But  cf.  Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  335^". 
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find  that  they  had  many  points  in  common  with 
the  corresponding  Greek  associations.  There  was 
the  same  antiquity  of  origin,  the  same  rapid 
development  during  the  early  years  of  the  Empire. 
Their  religious  character  is  less  marked  and  de 
finite.  They  originated  more  frequently  in  the 
natural  desire  for  union  and  association,  and  the 
sense  of  its  value,  which  was  perhaps  more 
strongly  marked  among  the  Romans  than  among 
any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.1  The  sodalicia* 
or  religious  confraternities  were  undoubtedly  more 
ancient  than  the  trade  or  other  secular  corpora 
tions  ;  and,  as  their  name  implies,  the  common 
meal  was  their  most  prominent  feature.3  But  at 
Rome  the  formation  of  guilds  of  this  kind 
encountered  greater  difficulties  than  elsewhere. 
From  early  times  they  had  been  regarded  with 
some  suspicion,  and  the  patrician  feeling  was 
opposed  to  them,  as  tending  to  break  down  the 

1  See  Mommsen,  de  Collegiis  et  Sodalidis,  p.  1 16.  "  Res  collegiaria 
Graecorum  minoris  moment!   fuisse  videtur  quam  fuit  Romana  ' ; 
and  Boissier,  ii.  p.  248. 

2  Under  the  Empire  sodalicia  and  collegia  became  synonymous. 
Cf.  Liebenam,  p.  165. 

3  Cf.  Sodales  dicti  quod  una  sederent  et  essent  (Festus,  Ed.  Miiller), 
p.  296  ;  cf.  Cic.  de  Senect.  13.    On  the  terminology  see  Liebenam, 
Geschichte,   p.    165,    who   differs    from    Mommsen   and    Beaufort, 
Repub.  Rom.  vi.  2. 
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influence  of  the  idea  of  the  family  and  the  state, 
as  the  great  centres  of  society;  and  under  the 
earlier  Emperors  repressive  enactments  against 
them  were  frequent,  though  comparatively  in 
effectual.1  Such  associations  steadily  grew  in 
favour,  more  especially  among  the  people  at  large, 
until  in  the  end  it  became  advisable  that  they 
should  receive  official  recognition  from  the  state.2 

The  organization  of  these  societies  at  Rome 
itself,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  Empire  more 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  was 
marked  by  that  excellence  of  method  and  discip 
line  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
people ;  and  their  classifications  and  divisions 
present  some  interesting  points  of  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Coenobites  and  other  monastic 
associations  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.3  But  when  one  seeks  for  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  possible  sources  of  higher 
influence  on  the  social  life  or  customs  of  the  early 
Christians  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 

Undoubtedly  religion  entered  largely  into  these 

1  See  Appendix   II.   for  the  legislation  on  the  subject,   and  its 
bearing  on  the  Agape. 

2  Boissier,  ii.  p.  251.     Ramsay  (on  I  Cor.)  xxxv. 

3  Cf.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxii.  35,  with  Orelli,  no.  5.     Also  Jerome,  Ep. 
xxx.  3,  and  De  Vir.  Illustr.  xi. 
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associations,  but,  as  M.  Boissier1  puts  it,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  how  much  reality 
underlay  the  appearance  of  religion,  with  which 
these  Roman  confraternities  loved  to  surround 
themselves.  Whatever  the  case  may  have  been  in 
earlier  times,  at  the  period  which  is  of  importance 
for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  though  all 
the  religious  forms  survived,  enthusiasm  in  connec 
tion  with  them  had  declined,  and  material  interests 
and  worldly  pleasures  predominated.2 

And,  lastly,  we  find  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  confraternities,  there  is  little  or  no  trace 
either  of  high  moral  qualification  for  membership, 
or  of  anything  like  systematic  charity  or  alms 
giving  in  connection  with  these  institutions. 
Professor  Mommsen3  is  inclined  to  think  that 
help  was  sometimes  given  to  sick  or  needy 
members. 

M.  Renan4  gives  a  fascinating  description  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  exalted  character  of  these 
gatherings.  "  They  took  place  on  the  feast  days 

1  P.  288. 

2  Boissier,  p.  268. 

3  Mommsen,  de  collegiis  <?/  sodaliciis,   p.    115,   and   p.    117  scq. 
Cf.  Plin.,  Ep.  ad  Traj.  93,  "ad  sustinendam  tenuiorum  inopiam." 
C/.  Liebenam,  pp.  40-1.     Ramsay  (on  I  Cor.)  xxxii. 

*  Les  Apdtres,  chap,  xviii. 
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of  the  patron  (god),  and  on  the  anniversaries  of 
certain  brethren  who  had  founded  benefactions. 
Every  one  carried  thither  his  little  basket  (sportuld)\ 
one  of  the  brethren  in  turn  furnished  the  acces 
sories  of  the  feast.  The  slave  who  had  been 
enfranchised  gave  his  companions  an  amphora  of 
good  wine.  A  gentle  joy  stimulated  the  festival ; 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
no  discussion  of  the  business  of  the  College,  so 
that  nothing  should  disturb  the  quart  d'heure  of 
happiness  and  rest  which  these  poor  people  re 
served  for  themselves.1  Every  act  of  turbulence 
and  every  ill-natured  word  was  punished  by  a 
fine."  2 

Here  indeed  we  seem  to  be  face  to  face  with  a 
true  Agape,  which  the  early  Christians  might  well 
emulate. 

But  the  dry  light  of  facts  as  shown  by  fuller 
consideration  of  the  inscriptions  and  surviving 
regulations,  tends  to  dissipate  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  highest  brotherly  love  which 
is  made  to  surround  the  elements  of  good  fellow- 

1  Inscr.  Lanuvii.  (Orelli  6086)  "  Placuit  si  quis  quid  queri  aut 
referre    volet    in    conventu    referat,    ut    quieti    et    hilares    .    .    . 
epulemur." 

2  Ib.  "  Si  quis  in  opprobrium  alter  alterius  dixerit  aut  tumultuatus 
fuerit,  ei  multa  esto." 
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ship  and  happy  entertainment  which  these  feasts 
seem  undoubtedly  to  have  promoted.1 

M.  Boissier,  who  has  carefully  studied  all  the 

1  See  e.g.  the  necessary  restrictions  on  such  feasts  mentioned  by 
A.  Gellius  (ii.  24):  "  Jurare  apucl  consules  verbis  conceptis  non 
amplius  in  singulas  coenas  esse  facturos  quam  centenos  vicenosque 
oeris  prceter  olus  et  far  et  vinum  .  .  .  neque  argenti  in  convivio 
plus  pondo  quam  libras  centum  illaturos."  Varro  (de  Re  Rustica, 
iii.  2,  1 6)  describes  the  life  of  the  Rome  of  his  day  (circa  37  B.C.)  as 
a  daily  feasting  and  revel.  "  Quotus  enim  quisque  est  annus  quo 
non  videas  epulum  aut  triumphum  aut  collegia  non  (?)  epulari,  quae 
nunc  innumerabilem  incendunt  annonam.  Sed  propter  luxuriam, 
inquit,  quodam  modo  epulum  quotidianum  est  intra  januas 
Romre."  The  following  inscription  (Corpus  Inscr.  Lot.  iii.  p.  924) 
gives  a  rather  different  picture  from  that  of  Lanuvium.  It  is  from 
Alburnus  in  Pannonia,  and  some  thirty  years  later  than  that  of 
Lanuvium,  viz.  A.D.  167: — 

"  Descriptum  et  recognitum  factum  ex  libello  qui  propositus  erat 
Alb(urno)  majori  ad  statione(m)  Resculi  in  quo  scriptum  erat  id 
quod  in(fra)  scriptum  est." 

Artemidorus  Appolloni  magister  collegi  Jovis  Cerneni  et  Valerius 
Niconis  et  Offas  Monofili,  qu(a)  estores  collegi  ejusdem  posito  hoc 
libello  publice  testantur :  ex  collegio  supra  s(cripto)  ubi  erant 
ho(mines)  liiii.  ex  eis  non  plus  remansisse  ad  Alb(urnum)  quam 
h(omines)  xvii.  ;  Julium  Juli  quoque  commagistrum  suum  ex  die 
magisteri  sui  non  accessisse  ad  Alburnum  neq(ue)  in  collegio : 
se  que  eis  qui  pnvsentes  fuerunt,  rationem  reddidisse  ;  et  si  quid 
eorum  (h)abuerat  reddidisset  sive  funeribus  et  cautionem  suam  in 
qua  eis  caverat  recepisset,  modo  que  autem  neque  funeraticio 
sufficerent  neque  loculum  (h)aberet  neque  quisquam  tarn  magno 
tempore  diebus  quibus  legi  (sc.  collegii)  continetur,  convenire 
voluerint  aut  conferre  funeraticia  sive  munera  :  se  que  i(d)circo  per 
hunc  libellum  publice  testantur  (testari)  ut  si  quis  defunctus  fuerit 
ne  putet  se  collegium  (h)abere  aut  ab  eis  aliquem  petitionem  funeris 
habiturum." 
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inscriptions  bearing  on  the  subject  is  of  a  very 
different  opinion.  "  Without  wishing," l  he  says, 
"  to  diminish  the  services  which  these  associations 
have  rendered  to  humanity  one  is  bound  to 
recognise  that  the  good  which  they  have  done 
has  not  gone  beyond  certain  fixed  limits,  and 
above  all  that  it  often  is  only  on  the  surface." * 
..."  The  fact  that  slaves  were  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  these  societies  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
a  certain  moral  elevation.  While  taking  part  in 
the  gatherings,  they  lost  something  of  the  sense  of 
degradation  which  they  were  made  to  feel  so 
painfully  in  domestic  service ;  but  their  ordinary 
condition  and  treatment  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  materially  improved  by  these  occasional  and 
exceptional  privileges,  which  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy." 


"  Propositus  Alb(urno)  major!  V.  Idus  Febr.  Imp.  L.  Aur(elio) 
Vero  iii.  et  Quadrate  cs.  Actum  Alb(urno)  majori." 

Cf.  Tertull. ,  Apologet.  chap.  vi.  :  "  Quonam  illoe  leges  abierunt 
sumptum  et  ambitionem  comprimentes?  Qute  centum  aera  non 
amplius  in  coenam  subscribi  jubebant."  Cf.  also  Tacit.,  Annal. 
iii.  52  (of  the  year  22  A.D.),  "domi  suspecta  severitate  adversum 
luxum,  qui  immensum  proruperat  ad  cuncta  quis  pecunia  pro- 
digitur"  ;  and  ib.  chaps,  liii.,  liv.  ;  Hist.  i.  21,  30. 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

2  Liebenam,   Geschichte,  p.   41,   takes  a  slightly  higher  view  of 
their  moral  significance.      Cf.  Maue,  Pnefectus  Fabmm,  p.  29. 
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The  name  of  brotherhood  was  sometimes  used 
in  connection  with  these  associations,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  that  it  was  much  more  than  a  name. 
And,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  term  became 
common  among  Christians,  we  learn  from  Minucius 
Felix,  that  it  was  a  source  of  ill  feeling  towards 
them  on  the  part  of  the  heathen.  "  Sic  nos" 
he  says,  " quod  invidetis  fratres  vocamus" l 
And  Tertullian  -  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 
"  They  are  wroth  with  us,  too,  because  we  call 
each  other  brethren  ;  for  no  other  reason,  as  I 
think,  than  because  among  themselves  names  of 
consanguinity  are  assumed  in  mere  pretence  of 
affection  (sanguinis  nomen  de  affectione  simulatum 
esf}.  But  we  are  your  brethren  as  well  by  the  law 
of  our  common  mother  Nature,  though  you  are 
hardly  men  because  brothers  so  unkind."  Indeed 
nothing  will  show  the  essential  difference  between 
the  pagan  and  Christian  associations  better  than  a 
few  words  from  the  same  passage  of  Tertullian's 
Apologeticum  (chap.  39),  the  classical  passage  on 
the  Christian  Agape". 

"  Our  presidents  are  the  men  of  age  and 
standing  amongst  us  (frobati  quique  seniores),  who 
have  gained  their  distinction  not  by  money  but 

1  Oftav.  31.  2  ApoL  39. 
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by  merit  (testimonid).  For  money  counts  not  in 
the  things  of  God  (neque  enim  pretio  ulla  res  Dei 
constaf).  Even  though  we  have  a  kind  of  treasure- 
chest,  it  is  not  made  up  vf  douceurs1  as  in  a  religion 
that  has  its  price.  Every  man  places  there  a 
small  contribution  on  one  day  of  the  month,  or 
whensoever  he  will,  so  he  do  but  will,  and  so  he 
be  but  able ;  for  no  man  is  constrained,  but  con 
tributes  willingly.  These  are,  as  it  were,  the 
deposits  of  piety.  For  expenditure  is  not  incurred 
therefrom  upon  feasting  or  drinking,  or  on  disgust 
ing  2  haunts  of  gluttony ;  but  for  feeding  and 
burying  the  poor,  for  boys  and  girls  without 
fortune  and  without  parents,  for  old  men  now 
confined  to  the  house ;  for  the  shipwrecked  like 
wise,  and  any  who  are  in  the  mines,  or  in  the 
islands,  or  in  prison  ;  provided  they  are  (suffering) 
there  for  the  sake  of  God's  way  (sectce),  they 
become  the  nurslings3  (alumni}  of  their  creed 
(confessionis)? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pagan  associations, 

1  De  honoraria  sumnia,   v.    I.    de honoraria,    i.e.    "  no    sum   is 
there  collected  discreditable  to  religion."     See  Oehler's  note  and 
infra^  chap.  ii. 

2  Ingratis.        "  Ingratiis,"    the    best    supported    reading    seems 
pointless  where  it  stands. 

3  Or  pensioners. 
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good  as  they  were  up  to  a  certain  point,  ever 
attained  to  anything  like  what  is  described  here- 
even  allowing  something  for  the  exaggeration  of 
a  partisan.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  their 
funds  were  regularly  employed  to  give  bread  to 
the  poor,  to  educate  the  orphan,  to  succour  the 
aged.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  such  associations 
to  do  so. 

And  even  if  Tertullian's  statement  should  not 
be  considered  sufficient,  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
The  heathen  Emperor  Julian  himself  attributes 
the  success  of  Christianity  to  the  care  which 
it  takes  of  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  and  to 
the  fact  that  "  it  recommends  the  priests  of  its 
religion  to  build  especially  hospitals,  and  to 
distribute  aid  to  mendicants  of  all  religious 
persuasions." 1 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  heathen  confra 
ternities  did  not  do  these  things. 

As  one  looks  back  on  this  necessarily  brief  survey 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  heathen 
religious  associations  and  guilds,  not  only  Greek 
and  Roman,  but  also  as  influencing  both,  Oriental, 
there  seems  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  any  possi- 

1  Julian,  Epist.  xlix.,  quoted  by  Boissier,  ii.  p.  304.  See  below, 
p.  144. 
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bility  of  direct  influence l  upon  or  connection  with 
the  original  Christian  love  -  feasts.  Amidst  a 
number  of  external  resemblances  and  coinci 
dences  there  is  a  clearly  marked  and  essential 
distinction  which,  even  apart  from  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  historical  connection,  is  enough  to 
cut  the  ground  from  any  possible  hypothesis  as 
to  their  close  relation  or  interdependence. 

But  this  summary  has  had  another  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  show  how  the  social  movements  and 
instincts,  which  these  heathen  institutions  suggest, 
must  have  had  undoubted  effect  on  the  subsequent 
history,  if  not  on  the  origin,  of  the  Agape. 

Their  tendency  would  be  on  the  one  hand  to 
render  the  acceptance  and  development  of  the 
Agape  among  the  Gentile  Christians  easier ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  later,  to  pro 
mote  some  at  least  of  those  temptations  and 
occasions  of  abuse  which  ultimately  proved  fatal 
to  what  was  in  its  inception  a  beautiful  and 
intensely  characteristic  Christian  custom. 

1  Th.  Harnack  (Gottesdicnst,  etc.,  p.  88,  89)  points  out  (i)  the 
inconceivability  of  Jewish  Christians  with  their  well  known  aversion 
to  all  heathen  practices  adopting  any  custom  from  such  a  source  ; 
and  (2)  the  improbability  of  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  bor 
rowing  important  customs  from  the  congregations  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
cf.  contra  Rothe,  de  primord.  Cult.  Christ,  p.  8. 
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II 

JEWISH  ANALOGUES. 

i 

The  Evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to 
Social  Meals. 

THE  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
subject  may  seem  to  have  but  a  comparatively 
remote  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Agape ;  but 
the  general  principles  which  it  involves,  and  the 
tendencies  which  it  illustrates  are  so  far-reaching 
that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  unimportant  for 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation  to  summarise 
this  evidence,  however  briefly  and  inadequately. 

The  custom  of  social  religious  meals  appears 
from  the  earliest  times  in  connection  with  sacri 
fices  as,  e.g.,  in  Genesis  (xxxi.  54),  where  we  read 
that  Jacbb  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the  mountain  and 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread.  This  custom 
was  further  developed  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  Passover  (Deut.  xvi. 
7),  but  with  the  tithe  and  firstling  meals,  to  which 
the  poor  and  slaves  were  directed  to  be  admitted 
(Deut.  xvi.  u).  In  later  days  we  find  Samuel 
represented  as  presiding  at  such  a  meal  (i  Sam. 
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ix.  I2)1 :  "The  people  have  a  sacrifice  to-day  in 
the  high  place  ...  ye  shall  straightway  find  him 
before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat ;  for  the 
people  will  not  eat  till  he  come,  because  he  doth 
bless  the  sacrifice  ;  and  afterwards  they  eat  that 
be  bidden."  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (ii.  i)  we  read  : 
"  Now  when  I  was  come  home  again,  and  my  wife 
Anna  was  restored  to  me,  and  my  son  Tobias  in 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  the  holy  feast  of 
the  seven  weeks,  there  was  a  good  dinner  prepared 
for  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  eat.  And  I  saw  abund 
ance  of  meat,  and  I  said  to  my  son,  Go  and  bring 
what  poor  man  soever  thou  shalt  find.  .  .  ." 

Religious  feasts  also  came  to  be  associated  with 
family  events  such  as  the  weaning  of  children 
(Gen.  xxi.  8),  or  marriage  (Judges  xiv.  10),  or 
birthdays  (cf.  Gen.  xl.  20,  non- Hebrew),  or  the 
receiving  or  departure  of  friends  (cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  33  ; 
Tobit  viii.  20),  and  to  be  usual  at  sheep-shearing, 
vintage,  and  at  funerals,  etc.  A  detailed  descrip 
tion  of  these  may  be  found  in  Winer's 2  Realworter- 
buch,  ii.  p.  182  (see  i.  p.  319)  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted. 

The    Israelites   were   forbidden    to   attend   the 

1  Cf.  also  I  Sam.  xx.  6;  2  Sam.  vi.  19,  xv.  12;  Neh.   viii.  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17  seq.  ;  Zeph.  i.  7  ;  Amos  iv.  5. 

2  Cf.  also  Binterim,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. — ii.  ad  init. 
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heathen  sacrificial  feasts,  partly  because  this 
would  have  implied  taking  part  in  the  cultus 
of  the  gods,  partly  because  they  would  then 
have  had  to  partake  of  unclean  sacrificial  meats. 

The  rationale  of  these  common  meals  of  the 
Israelites,  so  far  as  they  were  sacrificial,  is  given 
at  length  in  Dr  Robertson  Smith's  Religion  of 
the  Semites?  where  he  mentions  that  "  zebah  and 
minha,  sacrifices  slain  to  provide  a  religious  feast, 
and  vegetable  oblations  presented  at  the  altar 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  religious 
practices  of  the  older  Hebrews." 

While  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  whole 
significance  of  the  rite  consists  in  the  act  of 
communion  between  God  and  man,  the  wor 
shipper  being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  same  holy 
flesh,  of  which  a  part  is  laid  on  the  altar  as 
"the  food  of  the  Deity";2  in  the  case  of  the 
minha  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  whole 
consecrated  offering  is  regarded  as  the  Lord's, 
and  the  worshipper's  part  in  the  service  is  com 
pleted  as  soon  as  he  has  made  over  his  gift."2 
"  In  old  Israel  all  slaughter  was  sacrifice,  and  a 
man  could  never  eat  beef  or  mutton  except  as  a 
religious  act,  but  cereal  food  had  no  such  sacred 

1  P.  221.         "  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  222.         3  Ibid,  p.  223. 
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associations  ;  as  soon  as  God  had  received  His 
due  of  first  fruits,  the  whole  domestic  store  was 
common."  Though  this  distinction  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  always  clearly  observed,  it  is 
a  valuable  clue  to  the  understanding  of  a  difficult 
subject. 

"  As  early  as  the  time  of  Samuel  we  find  religious 
feasts  of  clans  or  of  towns.  .  .  .  The  law  of  the 
feast  was  open-handed  hospitality  ; 1  no  sacrifice 
was  complete  without  guests ;  and  portions  were 
freely  distributed  to  rich  and  poor  within  the  circle 
of  a  man's  acquaintance.  .  .  ." 

"The2  ethical  significance  which  thus  appertains 
to  the  sacrificial  meal,  viewed  as  a  social  act,  re 
ceived  particular  emphasis  from  certain  ancient 
customs  and  ideas  connected  with  eating  and 
drinking.  According  to  antique  ideas,  those  who 
eat  and  drink  together  are  by  this  very  act  tied 
to  one  another  by  a  bond  of  friendship  and 
mutual  obligation."  .  .  .  "The  act  of  eating  and 
drinking  together  is  the  solemn  and  stated  ex 
pression  of  the  fact  that  all  those  who  share  the 
meal  are  brethren,  and  that  all  the  duties  of  friend 
ship  and  brotherhood  are  implicitly  acknowledged 
in  their  common  act." 

1  P.  236.  2  P.  247. 
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Without  following  the  writer  into  the  discussion 
of  difficult  or  disputed  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  sacrifice  or  of  sacrificial  meals,  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  remark  on  the  deep- 
seated  significance  of  the  traditional  custom  of 
sacrificial  and  common  meals  among  the  Hebrews, 
which  this  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  testifies 
to. 

The  survival  and  development  of  those  ancient 
traditions  in  New  Testament  times  would  naturally 
prepare  one  to  expect  the  facts  which  the  following 
pages  l  indicate. 

JEWISH  ANALOGUES. 
ii 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Eusebius,2  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Philo  and  his  writings,  and 
mentions  especially  his  treatise  "On  the  Con 
templative  Life,"  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 
the  remarkable  sect  of  the  Therapeuta.  These 
"apostolic  men  of  Philo's  day,  probably  sprung 
from  the  Hebrews,"  Eusebius  considers  to  have 
been  Christians,  and  the  progenitors  of  the 
"  ascetics  "  of  his  own  day. 

1  i.e.  chap.  i.  a  EccL  Hisf   iL  I 
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And  St  Jerome1  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
view  of  Eusebius  without  further  investigation,  and 
to  have  regarded  the  Therapeutcs  as  closely 
resembling  the  monks  of  his  own  time.2  But 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  writer's  descrip 
tion  of  the  TherapeutcB  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their 
being  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks3 
expressly  of  their  being  "disciples  of  Moses,"  and 
living  "  in  accordance  with  his  admonitions  and 
precepts."  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
investigation  to  discuss  at  length  the  somewhat 
difficult  question  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Therapeiitce.^  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Philo 
himself  connects  them  with  the  Essenes,  though 
he  calls  the  latter  "  practical,"  the  former  "  specula 
tive  "  in  their  lives ;  and  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  TJierapeutce  were  Alexandrian 
Hellenistic  Jews,  though  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  they  formed  an  organised  sect,  or  were  an 
esoteric  circle  of  "  Contemplatives,"  such  as  the 
writer  says  he  found  among  all  nations,  but  who 

1  De  Viris  Illustr.  chap,  xi.,  and  Epist.  xxii. 

2  See  also  Epiphanius,  Panarium,  chap,  xxix.,  and  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare's  Philo,  etc.,  Preface,  and  p.  320. 

3  De  Vita  Contemplatively  vii.-viii. 

4  It  has  recently  been   done   by    Mr  F.    C.    Conybeare    in   his 
interesting  edition  of  Philo,  De  Vita  Content plativa.     See  especi 
ally  his  Exctirsus. 
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had  had  a  special  "  retreat "  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria,  to  which  Philo  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring. 

But  Philo's  account  of  their  mode  of  life1  sug 
gests  possible  points  of  contact  with  the  Christian 
Agape" ;  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  noticed  with 
advantage  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry. 

The  Tkerapeutcz  are  described  as  looking  upon 
"  the  seventh  day  as  one  of  perfect  holiness,  and  a 
most  complete  festival," 2  on  which  they  appear  to 
have  held  a  common  meal,  but  one  far  inferior  to 
that  which  is  described  as  taking  place  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,3  when  they  assembled  in  white 
garments,  and  after  prayer  to  God  that  the 
entertainment  might  be  acceptable,  sat  down  to 
meat — the  men  on  the  right  hand,  the  women 
apart  on  the  left.  The  attendants  were  not  slaves, 
but  freemen,  who  served  voluntarily.  The  fare 
was  of  the  simplest — not  wine,  but  only  the 
clearest  water,  bread,  and  salt,  with  hyssop  as  a 
relish  for  invalids.  During  4  the  meal  a  passage 
of  Scripture  was  read,  or  explained,  or  discussed 
— apparently  by  the  president  (chap.  x).  Then 

1  Cf.  also  Edersheim  (ut  infra),  p.  35. 

2  Philo,  Vita  Contempt,  chap.  iv. 

3  Chap.  viii. 

4  Cf.  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  infra,  pp.  112,  113. 
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followed  hymns  or  psalms,  sung  by  individuals ; 
then  a  special  course  of  "that  most  holy  food 
the  leavened  bread,"  with  salt  and  hyssop,  out  of 
reverence  for  "  the  sacred  table,  which  lies  in  the 
holy  outer  temple."  And  then  the  festival  was 
prolonged  through  the  night,  two  choruses  of  men 
and  women,  each  with  its  chosen  leader  (chap,  xi.), 
singing  together,  or  in  turn,  with  accompanying 
dances  or  gesticulations ;  the  whole  closing  with 
a  thanksgiving  similar,  apparently,  to  the  Pass 
over  Hallel,  and  with  prayer;  after  which  they 
separated. 

Both  this  entertainment  and  the  common  meals 
of  the  Essenes,  who,  as  is  more  commonly  known, 
have  also  been  (wrongly)  identified  by  some  with 
the  early  Christians,  show  points  of  contact  with 
Tertullian's  description  of  the  Agape. 

The  Essene  banquets  are  mentioned  both  by 
Josephus  and  Philo.1  The  earliest  account  is  in  one 
of  the  first  of  Philo's  works,  Quod  Omnis  Probus 
Liber,  which  is  commonly  dated  at  about  20  A.D. 

He  says :  "  Their  love  of  man  revealed  itself  in 
their  kindliness,  their  equality,  their  fellowship 
passing  all  words.  For  no  one  had  his  private 
house,  but  shared  his  dwelling  with  all ;  and  living 

1  And  l>y  Hippolytus,  Refut.  Hares,  lib.  ix.  18-28. 
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as  they  did  in  companies  (Oid&ois),1  they  threw 
open  their  doors  to  any  of  their  sect  who  came 
their  way.  They  had  a  storehouse,  common 
expenditure,  common  raiment,  common  food  eaten 
in  Syssitia  or  common  meals.  This  was  made 
possible  by  their  putting  what  they  had  into  a 
common  fund,  out  of  which  the  sick  also  were 
supported,  when  they  could  not  work." 

Eusebius  in  a  fragment  of  Philo,  which  he 
quotes,  gives  a  similar  description:2  "  They  have 
no  private  property,  but  put  all  they  have  into  a 
common  fund,  and  live  as  members  of  a  Otao-os  or 
philosophic  company,  having  common  meals." 

Josephus  has  frequent  references  to  the  Essenes  ; 
and  after  mention  of  their  sun-worship,  describes 
their  common  meals  in  terms  that  recall  those 
of  the  Therapeuta?  "  After  this  they  assemble 
together  to  one  place,  and  when  they  have  clothed 
themselves  in  white  veils  they  bathe  their  bodies 
in  cold  water.  And  after  this  purification  is  over 
they  meet  together  in  an  apartment  of  their  own 
into  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  anyone  of  another 

1  The  Hellenic  technical  term  is  noteworthy.      Cf.   Liebenam, 
p.  164  ff. 

2  Fragm.     ap.     Euseb.    Pnepar.    Evangel,     de     Vita    Contempt. 
Cf.  also  Pliny,  H.  N.,  v.  17. 

3  B.  J.,  ii.,  viii.,  5. 
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persuasion  to  enter ;  and  they  themselves  being 
pure  enter  the  dining-room  as  if  it  were  some 
holy  temple,  and  quietly  sit  down.  Upon  which 
the  baker  lays  them  loaves  in  order,  and  the  cook 
also  brings  a  single  plate  of  one  sort  of  food,  and 
sets  it  before  everyone  of  them.  But  the  priest 
says  grace  before  meat,  and  it  is  unlawful  to 
taste  of  the  food  before  prayer  is  offered." 

"  And  when  they  have  made  their  breakfast,  he 
again  prays  over  them.  And  when  they  begin, 
and  when  they  end,  they  praise  God  as  Him  that 
bestoweth  life." 

"After  which  they  lay  aside  their  white  gar 
ments  as  holy,  and  betake  themselves  to  their 
labours  again  till  the  evening.  Then  they  return 
home  to  supper  after  the  same  manner." 

When  these  descriptions  are  compared  with  that 
of  the  Agape  by  Tertullian  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  A.D.,  the  points  of  contrast  and 
likeness  will  become  clear. 

"Our1  supper  shows  its  explanation  in  its  name. 
It  is  called  by  the  Greek  name  for  love.  What 
ever  outlay  it  costs,  all  is  gain  that  is  laid  out  in 
doing  good  (pietatis  nomine),  for  it  is  the  needy 
that  we  benefit  by  that  entertainment  (refrigerio 

1  Apologet.  chap,  xxxix. 
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isto}.  .  .  .  We  taste  first  of  prayer  to  God  before 
we  sit  down  to  meat;  we  eat  only  what  suffices 
hunger,  and  drink  only  what  befits  such  as  arc 
chaste.  We  satisfy  appetite  (saturantur)  as 
those  who  remember  that  even  during  the  night 
they  have  to  worship  God.  We  converse  as 
those  who  know  that  they  are  in  the  hearing  of 
their  Lord.  After  water  for  washing  the  hands, 
and  the  lights  have  been  brought  in,  every  one  is 
called  forward  to  sing  praises  to  God,  either  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  of  his  own  composing 
(proprio  ingenid).  And  this  is  a  proof  of  the 
measure  of  the  drinking.  As  we  began,  so  the 
feast  is  concluded  with  prayer.  We  depart  not 
like  a  pack  of  ruffians  (cczsionum\  nor  in  gangs 
of  street-walkers  (classes  discursationuni],  nor  to 
break  out  into  licentiousness,  but  with  as  much 
regard  for  our  modesty  and  chastity  as  if  we  had 
been  taking  in  a  moral  lesson  rather  than  a  supper 
(utqui  non  tain  cocnam  cocnaverint  quam  disciplinavi)" 
The  points  in  common  1  between  these  Thera 
peutic  and  Essene  banquets  and  the  Christian 
Agapd  are  obvious  at  a  glance.  There  is  the 

1  Mr  F.  C.  Conybeare  draws  out  the  general  points  of  compari 
son  between  Essenism  and  Christianity  in  Hasting's  Diet.  Bibl. 
s.v.  Essenes. 
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same  sacred  and  ceremonial  character  in  all  three ; 
the  same  studious  moderation  in  food,  the  same 
idea  of  accompanying  prayer,  and  blessing  and 
thanksgiving,  and  hymn-singing.  The  Therapeutce 
seem  to  have  allowed  more  ceremonial  enthusiasm 
in  singing  and  dancing.  The  Essenes  had  a 
president,1  to  whom  the  same  name  is  applied  as 
to  the  president  of  the  Christian  feast  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  by  Tertullian  in  one  or  two  passages 
(e.g.  de  Cor.  iii.).  But  the  Jewish  elements  in 
the  Therapeutic  and  Essene  meals  are  strongly 
marked.2  They  seemed  to  have  dined  together 
because  of  their  anxiety  to  eat  no  food  but  what 
was  ceremonially  pure ;  whereas  the  Christians, 
according  to  Tertullian,  were  actuated  by  chari 
table  and  communistic  motives.  Again,  the 
Therapeutic  meals  have  special  features  due 
partly  to  the  monastic  character  of  the  society, 
and  partly  to  their  resemblance  to  the  Jewish 
festivals,  features  which  have,  of  course,  no 
counterpart  in  Tertullian's  account.  And  in  cer 
tain  respects  there  is  perhaps  more  resemblance 

1  Cf.    Hippolytus,  Refut.  Hares,  bk.   ix.   chap,   xv.,    etc.,    who 
apparently  borrows  from  Josephus. 

2  Mr  Conybeare  in  his  comparison  seems  to  assume  the  identity 
of  the   Eucharist   and   Agape.      See  Did.  Bible  (Hastings),    s.v. 
Essenes. 
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between  these  Jewish  meals,  and  those  described 
in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles?  which  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  a  strongly  Judaising 
document.2 

JEWISH  ANALOGUES. 
in 

I  PASS  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Jewish  common  meals  as  established  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

Those  of  the  Sadducees  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  held  among  the  priests 

1  Where  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  Agape  from  the 
Eucharist.  Cf.  infra,  p.  53- 

8  Cf.  e.g.  Didache,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.  with  Josephus  loc.  cit.  and 
Mishna  Beracoth,  chap,  vi.,  where  for  wine  the  blessing  is  "who 
Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  ;  and  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  roO  -yevj^/xciToj 
TOV'  d/a7rAou ;  and  Grotius  (de  Ctxna  Dorn.  p.  22),  "  Mos  erat 
Hebrais,  qui  et  nunc  manet,  festis  diebus  quos  bonos  vocant  vocare 
ad  ccenam  propinquos,  vicinos  aut  amicos,  supra  decem,  infra 
viginti,  quae  erat  justa  sodalitas  sive  0/jarptd,  exponente  Josepho 
(B.  J.  vi.  9,  3).  Coenoe  fine  panis  melior  ac  frangi  facilis  ad 
ferebatur :  de  eo  particulas  convivator  dividebat  convivis  :  adfere- 
batur  et  calix,  qui  et  ipse  a  convivatore  libatus  ibat  in  orbem. 
Addebantur  verba  Deo  gratias  agentia  quod  creasset  panem  ex  terra 
ac  fructum  vitis."  This  is  evidently  founded  on  Buxtorf  s  Synagog* 
fudaiae,  pp.  308-9  (of  Sabbath  observances).  Cf.  Luke  xiv.  i ,  of  a 
'Sabbath  feast ;  and  Rabbinic  Tracts,  Orach  chajim,  No.  273, 
Minhagim,  p.  9.  For  the  thanksgiving  cf.  also  Justin  M.,  Apol.  \. 
65.  Also  cf.  Agape  in  Egyptian  Church  Ordinances  infra,  p.  119. 
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in  the  Temple,  when  they  ate  the  flesh  of  victims 
which  had  been  previously  offered  upon  the  altar. 
These  meals  began  with  ablutions.  Then  they 
blessed  the  bread,  the  meal,  the  wine,  and  the 
meat.  These  repasts  concluded  with  a  benedic 
tion,  and  the  table  at  which  they  were  held  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  altar. 

The  Pharisees,  though  they  differed  from  their 
opponents  the  Sadducees  in  thinking  that  all  the 
offerings  should  be  burnt  on  the  altar  in  the 
Temple,  still,  in  order  not  to  be  behind  hand, 
imitated  these  feasts.  "They  instituted  brother 
hoods;  they  practised  ablutions  before  sitting 
.down  to  table,  and  had  the  viands  purified  by 
the  benediction  pronounced  on  them." 

"  Any  sort  of  viands  served  for  these  banquets, 
and  everyone  was  a  priest  on  the  occasion,  for  the 
table  was  open  to  all.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
gatherings  of  the  brotherhood  that  the  paschal 
lamb  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
the  Passover."1 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  caused  by 
large  membership  of  the  brotherhood,  houses  were 
joined  together  by  beams,  so  that  the  whole  might 

1  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  the  time  oj  Christ,  p.  323  sqq.     Mishna 
treatises  Pesachim  and  Beracoth  (tr.  de  Sola). 
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be  regarded  as  one  dwelling,  and  all  the  tables  as 
one  gigantic  table.1 

A  variety  of  these  rules  of  the  Erub,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  connection  of  courts,  which  was 
effected  by  all  the  inhabitants  collecting  a  certain 
amount  of  food  before  a  Sabbath  or  Holy  Day, 
and  putting  it  in  an  appointed  place,  thus  showing 
that  they  regarded  the  entire  court,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it,  as  a  common  whole.  But  beyond 
the  idea  of  union  which  it  involves,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  much  contact  between  this  latter 
practice  and  the  Agape  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  combination  for  purposes  of  exclusion  which 
was  so  strongly  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  associations  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
Tertullian's  subsequent  description  of  the  Agape\ 
"which  explains  itself  by  its  name"  (Apologct. 
chap,  xxxix). 

It  may  be  well,  before  passing  from  this  part  of 
the  subject,  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
Jewish  meal   as  given  in  the  Talmud   (Beracoth 
433,  4/b,  400). 

1  See  on  the  whole  subject  the  Mishna,  tr.  by  de  Sola,  chaps,  vi. 
and  vii.  (Erubim) ;  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Appendix  xvii.  ; 
SchUrer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  div.  ii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  123  sqq.  ;  also  Josephus,  B.  Jud.  vi.  9,  3,  who  speaks 
of  each  0,omy>ia  at  the  feast  as  not  less  than  ten. 
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On  the  first  entrance  of  the  guests  they  sit  down 
on  chairs,  and  water  is  brought  them  with  which 
they  perform  ablutions  with  one  hand.  With  this 
hand  they  take  the  cup  when  they  afterwards 
bless  the  wine  which  they  partake  of  before  the 
meal.  Then  all  recline  at  table.  Again  water  is 
brought.  This  time  they  wash  both  hands,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  meal,  when  the  blessing  is 
spoken  over  the  bread,  and  then  over  the  cup,  by 
the  chief  person  at  the  feast,  or  by  a  guest  to 
whom  the  privilege  is  accorded.  The  company 
respond  by  saying  Amen,1  provided  the  benediction 
has  been  spoken  by  an  Israelite,  and  not  by  a 
heathen,  a  slave,  or  a  law-breaker,  or  an  unlettered 
man,  though  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  a 
Cuthaean  (i.e.  heretic  or  else  Samaritan)  who  was 
learned.  After  dinner  the  crumbs,  if  any,  were 
carefully  gathered,  hands  were  again  washed,  and 
he  who  had  first  done  so  led  the  prayer  of  thanks 
giving  according  to  a  prescribed  formula.2 

1  Cf.  Justin's  famous  description  of  the  Eucharist,  Apol.  i.  chap. 
Ixvii.,  6  Xa6s  eTrei^^et  rb  'A/t^v. 

2  See  Edersheim,  Jesiis  the  Messiah,  ii.  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   AGAPl'i   IN    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 

N  considering  the  history  of  the  Agape  in  the 
New  Testament  we  arc  met  by  two  very 
serious  difficulties  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry. 
The  first  is  the  scantiness  of  the  references  to  the 
Agape  ;  the  second  is  the  scarcity  of  materials  for 
forming  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  exact  life 
and  practice  of  the  earliest  Christians— such,  for 
instance,  as  would  enable  us  to  see  plainly  the 
exact  relation  in  which  the  Agape  stood  to  the 
Eucharist. 

The  best  hope  of  clearing  up  these  difficulties 
seems  to  lie  in  gathering  together  such  indications 
of  the  common  meals  as  remain  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  reading  them  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  practice  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the 

early  fathers. 

The  account  given  in  the  Introduction  of  the 
customs  of  the  Essencs  and  Therapeutce,  as  well 
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as  of  the  common  meals  in  connection  with  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  and  festivals,  will  have  made  it 
plain  how  thoroughly  a  common  meal  was  asso 
ciated  in  the  Jewish  mind  with  religious  ideas, 
and  how  such  meals  tended  to  symbolise  a 
common  faith.  We  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  this  idea  surviving  in  the  infant  Christian 
community,  saturated  as  it  was  with  Jewish 
associations.  And  both  our  Lord's  teaching  and 
practice  tend  to  justify  this  expectation. 

Again  and  again  He  uses  the  image  of  a  supper 
to  symbolise  His  Kingdom.1  His  miraculous  feed 
ing  of  the  multitude,  with  the  connected  discourses, 
presents  the  same  idea  in  a  different  form.  Not 
only  in  connection  with  the  Last  Supper,  but 
again  and  again  He  is  represented  as  sitting  at 
meat  with  His  disciples — taking  His  place  as 
Head  of  the  household,  which  consisted  of  His 
immediate  followers.  His  fellowship  with  His 
disciples  was,  in  a  word,  to  a  large  extent  a 
"  table-fellowship." 

And  so,  after   His  Resurrection,  St.  Luke  and 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  Luke  xxii.  30,  "  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table 
in  my  Kingdom."  John  xiii.  18,  "  He  that  eateth  my  bread  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me."  Luke  xiii.  26,  "  We  did  eat  and  drink  in 
thy  presence."  Cf.  also  Matt.  xv.  26,  xi.  19  ;  Acts  x.  41  ;  Luke  xiv. 
15;  Rev.  iii.  20;  2  Cor.  ix.  10,  etc. 
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St.  John  represent  two  of  His  most  interesting 
manifestations  of  Himself  in  connection  with 
meals,  at  which  He  appears  to  have  been  re 
cognised  by  His  manner  of  breaking  bread  (Luke 
xxiv.  30;  John  xxi.  13). 

Accordingly  we  can  understand  that,  even 
apart  from  the  memorial1  of  His  passion2  insti 
tuted  at  the  Last  Supper,  His  followers  would 
continue  these  meals  with  a  conscious  recollec 
tion  of  their  relations  with  Him,  and  of  the 
union  constituted  by  Him.  To  them — Hebrews 
as  they  were  by  race  and  tradition — the  very 

1  Since   this   was  written  I   have   seen   the   remarks  of  Probst 
(Lilurgie,   p.    18)  :    "The  religious  devotion  which  sanctified  the 
whole  life  of  the  early  Christians  was  connected  with  these  meals. 
Particularly  the  effect    of  the    High   Priestly   Prayer   entered   in, 
'Preserve  them   in  Thy  Name  that  they  may  be  one.'      These 
meals  became  the  Koivuvia  or  manifestation  of  the  Christian  com 
munity,  and  later  on  received  as  such  the  name  of  love-meals  or 
agapce.     As  one  among  themselves  so  also  should  they  be  one  with 
Christ,  and  through  Him  with  the  Father.  ...   As  the  community 
increased  the  daily  meal  with  the  daily  Eucharist  became  impossible. 
.   .  .   And  the  daily  meal  changed  itself  into  the  Agape  in  a  narrow 
sense.     It  was  no  longer  the  ordinary  meal  to  sustain  the  physical 
life  ;  this  each  one  took  for  himself  at  home  ;  but  a  meal  at  which 
was  manifested  the  Christian  Kowwvla.  ...    It  gave  opportunity  to 
feed  the  poor.   ...   It  was  held  in  the  House  Church." 

2  The  text  of  the  account  of  the  Institution  as  given  in  St  Luke  is 
uncertain  (see  Westcott  and  Hort),  but  not  in  I  Cor.    I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Eucharist  was  "established"  or  seriously  modified  by  so 
loyal  a  disciple  of  Christ  as  St  Paul.     See  M'Giffert,  Apostolic  Age, 
p.    538 ;    Gardner,    Exploratio    Evangclica,    p.    456  ;    Sanday   in 
Hastings'  D.  £.,  ii.  p.  638. 
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common  meal  itself  would,  as  we  have  seen 
(pp.  22,  23),  be  a  religious  act. 

It  might,  further,  under  the  new  dispensation  in 
some  sense  be  a  type  and  evidence  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (Luke  xxii.  30)  as  existing  among  them,  and 
ruling  and  transforming  their  whole  social  life.1 

It  would  then   be  to  the  idea  of  perpetuating 

\(the   thought   of   this    fellowship   with   our   Lord, 

rather  than   merely  to  a  commemoration  of  the 

Last  Supper,2  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer 

1  Weizsiicker,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  53  (E.T.),  etc.,  draws  this  out 
at  length. 

2  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Apost.  Fathers,  i.  p.  386)  refers  the  origin  of 
the  Agape  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper.     Others  (cf., 
e.g.,  Harnack,  Gottesdienst,  p.  89)  to  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial 
feasts.     So  also  Drescher,  de  Vet.  Christ.  Agafis,  i.,  and  Grotius, 
de  Can.  Admin .  p.  22.     T.  Harnack  (Gottesdienst,  p.  91)  describes 
the   origin   of  the  Agape    as  follows: — "The  Agapae   developed 
themselves  naturally  out  of  the  primitive  repasts  of  the  first  con 
gregation,  and  are  only  a  modification  of  them,  taking  the  altered 
circumstances  into  account.     They  have,  like  these,  a  specifically 
Christian  origin  under  objective  and  subjective  conditions.     They 
are  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  meal  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a 
meal  of  Christian  brotherly  love.     One  aspect  is  expressed  by  the 
name  KvpiaKov  Selirvov,  the  other  by  the  title  ayairrj.    Both  are  com 
prehended  in  the  oldest  term  K\d<ns  TOU  Aprov.     They  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Therein  they  have  their  justification,  basis  and  object.     Their  value 
and  worth  are  entirely  in  conjunction  with  it.     Separated  from  it 
they  were  of  subordinate  importance  merely,  and  were  therefore, 
as  history  shows,  bound  to  disappear  gradually."      Cf.  Binterim, 
Denkwurdigkeiten,   vol.    ii.,    pt.    i.,   ii.    I.     Augusti,    Christlichen 
Archaologie,  ii.  p.  704  ff. 
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the  origin  of  the  Agape".  No  doubt  the  thought 
of  the  Last  Supper  helped  to  foster  and  establish 
the  practice ;  but  it  is  rather  to  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity — the  doctrine  of  Love — 
as  associated  with  the  customs  of  its  Founder 
above  mentioned — to  that  doctrine  as  embodied 
in  the  word  Agape,1  and  as  working  in  Jewish 
minds  already  accustomed  to  constant  religious 
feasts — it  is  rather  to  this  than  to  the  exclusive 
commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  was 

1  The  very  name  "  Agape  "  shows  undoubted  connection  with  the 
new  Commandment  'iva.  dyairare  dXX^Xofj,  and  so  with  the  Last 
Supper ;  but  my  point  is  that  the  Love  Feast  was  a  much  more 
comprehensive  commemoration  of  the  disciples'  relations  with  their 
Lord.  'Aydirr)  is  not  found  in  earlier  Greek,  heathen  or  Alex 
andrian,  in  the  sense  of  feast.  Augusti  (Christ,  Arch.  ii.  p.  406) 
thinks  it  originated  with  St  John.  Spitta  (Urchristenthums,  i. 
p.  263)  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  Agape  as  a  Christian  Passover. 
"Against  this  comes  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  act.  .  .  .  But 
besides  this  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  passage  about  this  Agape  shows 
a  characteristic  likeness  to  the  Paschal  meal."  The  fact  of  the  later 
yearly  Christian  Feast  on  Maundy-Thursday  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Last  Supper  may  perhaps  strengthen  this  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Herzog's  Real 
Encyklopadie  (2nd  Ed.)  on  the  Agape  finds  its  origin  in  the  words 
roGro  Troietre  ocrd/as  &v  irlv-rjTe,  els  TTJV  tp.T}v  d.v&.v.vf]G(.v,  "dieses  thut, 
so  oft  Ihr  irgend  trinket,  zu  meinen  Gedachtniss,"  by  which  he 
thinks  our  Lord  meant  that  henceforth  the  Supper  should  be  cele 
brated  apart  from  the  Passover  feast,  yet  henceforth  it  should  be 
united  with  a  meal.  .  .  .  This  meal,  he  holds,  took  place  daily,  con 
formably  to  our  Lord's  words,  in  the  early  Christian  community 
(i  Cor.  xi.  24  ;  Acts  ii.  42-6).  Cf.  Appendix  I.  c. 
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founded  on  a  yearly  feast  like  the  Passover 
Supper,  that  we  should  refer  the  origin  of  the 
constantly  recurring  Love  Feast. 

If  the  Agape  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  Paschal  Supper,  one  naturally  asks  why  was 
it  celebrated  so  frequently,  and  why  also  did  it 
gradually  die  out,  if  it  had  been  enjoined  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  as  had  been  the  Eucharistic 
Feast  ? 

With  these  few  preliminary  considerations  I 
proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  references 
and  allusions  to  the  Agape  which  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament. 

The  brief  and  summarised  record  of  the  social 
life  of  the  earliest  Christians  which  we  find  in  the 
Acts  (ii.  42),  though  not,  apparently,  composed  be 
fore  the  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  describes  the  life  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  calls  for  notice  first. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to 
this  narrative,  both  because  of  the  possibility  of 
corruption  in  the  text,1  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  exact  sense  of  some  of  the 
terms  used. 

"  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles' 

1  See,  e.g.,  Blass's  Commentary  in  loco. 
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teaching,  and  in  the  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  and  the  prayers."  l 

The  occurrence  here  of  the  expression  r#  KOIVWLCI 
Ty  K\acrei  without  a  connecting  particle,  and  the 
fact  that  Koivuwia  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
absolutely  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,2  and 
that  it  is  rarely  so  used  in  classical  Greek,  is 
worthy  of  remark. 

If,  as  with  our  present  knowledge  seems  inevit 
able,  the  reading  of  the  earlier  texts  be  retained, 
we  may  adopt  the  meaning  given  by  Dr  Armitage 
Robinson 3  to  Koivwvia,  viz.,  that  "  it  is  used  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  society  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  fellowship  in  which  it  is  united,  and 
the  acts  of  fellowship  in  which  the  idea  is  realised  " ; 
the  Agape  would  no  doubt  be  one  of  those  acts ; 
and,  though  it  is  not  expressly  referred  to  here, 

1 rfcrav  5k  irpoffKaprepovvTes  rrj  SiSaxH  rCiv  airo<TT6\(i)v  Kal  rrj  KOivuvia, 
rrj  K\d<T€L  TOV  aprov  Kal  rcus  irpoafv\als.  So  W.  II.  Rec.  ins.  Kal  bef. 
r'ri  K\dff€i  with  D-EPK3  13  rel.  om.  ABCD1  K'p.  (Alf.)  Item  ct 
(d  add  in)  communication*  fractionis  panis  d.  vg.  sah.  cop.  similiter 
syrsch- aeth.  (Tisch.) 

2  In  Gal.  ii.  9,  deltas  .   .   .   KOivwvlas  is  hardly  an  exception. 

3  See    Hastings'    Dictionary   of  the    Bible,    s.v.    Communion. 
For  a  full    discussion  of  KowwvLa  cf.   T.    Harnack's  Gottesdienst, 
p.  78  ff.     He  combats  the  idea  that  Acts  ii.  42  is  a  direct  descrip 
tion  of  the  service  of  the  first  Christians,  and  interprets  Koivuvia  by 
<riVij3twcm,  of  which  the  Agape  was  one  of  the  expressions.     Probst 
(Liturgie,  p.  23)  takes  KoivuvLa  to  mean  the  common  meal  that  took 
place  with  prayer  and 
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the  next  words,  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  may  have 
more  direct  application  to  it.1 

This  expression  occurs  again  in  chaps,  ii.  46,2 
xx.  7,  u,  xxvii.  35  —  in  all  which  passages, 
according  to  Blass,3  "  est  sollemnis  designatio 
ccena>  dominiccz?  Dr  John  Lightfoot  4  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Acts  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Peshitto  Syriac  translates  here  by  the 
expression  "  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,"  and  that 
the  expression  "  breaking  of  bread  "  is  very  rarely 
used  in  the  Old  Testament5  or  in  Jewish  authors 


1  Cf.  Acts  ii.  44-7?  ^Xov  ^Trctj/ra  KOIVO.  K.T.\  with  iv.  32,  which, 
compared   with    I    Cor.    x.    16-19,    ancl    Chrysostom's    expression 
(How.    xxvii.    in    I     Cor.)  diroppoia   rrjs    Kotvuvlas    eKelvrjs,   tempts 
one  to  connect  Koivuviq.  closely  with  Trj  K\d<rei.     See  Blass  in  loco. 

2  For  Kar'oiKov  cf.  v.  42  and  xx.  20.  s  Acta  Apostol.  ii.  42. 

4  Works  (Ed.  Pitman),  vol.  viii.  p.  60,  pp.  383-4. 

5  Cf.    Isaiah    Iviii.    7,    where    "break    bread"    (paras    lehem) 
occurs  ;   also  Jer.   xvi.  7  (and  comments)  ;    Lament,   iv.   4.     It  is 
interesting,   in  view   of  the    Christian    K\d<rts   rov   dprov   as    com 
memorative  of  Christ's  death,  to  notice  that  breaking  bread  was 
part  of  \\^Q  funeral  feast  among  the  Jews  ;  cf.  Jer.  n.s.  ;  Ezek.  xxiv. 
17;   Hos.  ix.  4  ;  2  Sam.   iii.  35.      See  Hastings'  Diet.  Bibl.   s.v. 
Bread.      Dr    M'Giffert's    statement    (Apostolic    Age,   p.  70)    that 
"whenever  they   ate   together,  the   whole   meal   was   the    Lord's 
Supper"    ignores    Lightfoot  's    evidence,    and    /zero,   r6   8eun>ri<ra.L 
(l  Cor.  xi.  25)  ;  cf.  I  Cor.   xi.  34,  d  ns  ireivg.  iv  oiVcy  &r0i£rw.      Dr 
Edersheim  (  The  Temple,  etc.  ,  p.  209)   points  out  that   our  Lord 
brake  the  bread  "when  he  had  given  thanks"  (i  Cor.  xi.  24),  i.e., 
that  the  bread  was  the  Aphikomon  or  after-dish,  just  as  "the  cup 
of  blessing"  followed  on  "  the  grace  after  meat";  cf.  Beracoth,  Ii.  I. 
In  other  words,  both  were  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
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for  common  eating  or  for  a  whole  meal,  but  that 
it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  blessing  and  break 
ing  of  bread  with  which  the  Jewish  feasts  began. 

Taking  all  the  passages  where  the  expression 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  one  may  say  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restrict  it  with  certainty  to  the  Eucharist  proper, 
it  seems  in  this  passage  to  include  the  Eucharist, 
and  what  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Agape.1 
The  account  of  the  common  life  of  the  early 
/Christians  is  further  supplemented  in  Acts  ii.  46, 
"  and  day  by  day  continuing  stedfastly  with  one 
accord  in  the  Temple  and  breaking  bread  at 
home  (jcXoWes1  re  /car'2  OLKOV  aprov)  they  did 
take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,"  where  apparently  the  idea  of  that  "table- 
fellowship,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so 

1  The — practically  undoubted — combination  of  the  two  at  first 
favours  this  view.      Sec  Hastings'  D.  /?.,  iii.  p.  144. 

2  Cf.  Col.  iv.    15,  TT\V  /car'  olnov  avrwv  fKK\i)<rla.v,  which  some 
think  points  to  places  set  apart  in  private  houses.      Cf.  Acts  v.  42, 
iv  r$  tepy  Kal  KO.T'  olnov  ;  and  xx.  2O,  drj/j-offiy.  /ecu  /car'  oi/tous.      Bin- 
terim    sees   here   evidence   of  an   already   established    distinction 
between  the  private  and  the  public  Agape".     Cf.  Philo  de  Plant.  No(C 
(p.   354)>  nijSi  otKade  7roXXct/as  d0t/c6yu6i'ot  aXX'  iv  oly  Zdv<rav  ie/>ots 
SictTrctToiWes  of  the  Jewish  feasts  of  his  day  sometimes  celebrated  in 
private  houses.      Cf.  Acts  xx.  8,  iv  T$  virepyy.     Cf.  Thayer,  Lexi 
con,  s.v.,  "a  room  where  the  Orientals  were  wont  to  retire  to  sup, 
meditate,  pray,  etc.' 
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marked  a  feature1  of  the  intercourse  of  our 
Lord  with  His  disciples,  seems  to  be  a  pro 
minent  symbol  of  their  newly  realised  oneness 
in  Him,  an  idea  which  finds  its  culmination  in 
the  Eucharist 

Passing  to  the  next  recorded  stage  of  the  com 
munity  life  of  the  infant  Church,  I  proceed  to 
examine  the  more  detailed  notices  of  this,  which 
appear  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

We  are  now,  though  probably  at  an  interval  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  contact  with  a 
very  different  condition  of  things.  The  picture  is 
no  longer  that  of  a  Jewish  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem,  making  use  of  the  still  standing 
Temple  for  part  of  their  acts  of  public  worship 
We  have  now  to  do  with  a  mixed  community 
far  away  from  the  dominant  traditions  of  the 
great  spiritual  capital  of  the  world,  and  living 
in  the  midst  of  heathen  customs  and  associations. 

And  here  we  find  traces  of  two  meetings,  not 


1  Cf.  Acts  i.  4,  R.V.,  margin  "and  eating  with  them" 
6/xei/os,  Vulg.  convescens—ihe  *  Western  '  rendering  ;  see  Knowling, 
Expositors  Gk.  Test,  in  loc.),  "he  charged  them."  See  also  his 
note  on  Acts  ii.  46.  Edersheim  (Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life, 
p.  259)  points  out  that  Jewish  synagogues  were  erected  at  the 
expense  of  private  individuals,  and  that,  in  places  where  the  Jews 
were  few,  a  room  in  a  private  house  was  set  apart.  Cf.  Acts  V.  42 
and  previous  note. 
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only  that  which  in  the  Acts  is  connected  with 
"the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers,"  and 
possibly  with  "ffie  "ministry  of  the  wor£"  (Acts 
vi.  41),  but  a  second  which  seems  to  have  origin 
ated  in  the  synagogue,  and,  like  it,  to  have  given 
"liberty  of  prophesying,"  and  to  have  aimed 
specially  at  instruction. 

This  is  put  before  us  in  i  Cor.  xiv.  23  ff,2  eav 
ouv  oweXOfl  rj  eKK\rjaria  o\rj  eiri  TO  avTO  .  .  .  TrdvTa 
oiKoSoju>)i>  yiveorOw  .  .  .  Svvaa-Qe  yap  KCL&  eva 
pofajreveiv,  iva  iravTe?  /mavOdvwfnv  KOI  Trdi/re? 
3  Tra/oa/caXwi/TGU  ...  0)9  eV  Trdcra/?  TUI$  e/c/cX^cr/af?  TWV 
ayiutv. 

The  other  meeting  is  that  described  in  I  Cor. 
xi.  1 8,  20,  22.  It  assembled  cv  e/rcX^o-m,  CTT'I  TO 
avTO,  and  included  people  of  varied  social  con 
dition  (i  Cor.  xi.  21,  xiv.  23),  and  the  meal,  as 
followed  by  the  Eucharist,  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  object  of  the  meeting. 

1  Where   the   repetition   of  the   same   words   ry  irpoo-fvxy   and 
irpoffKa.pT€p€Lv  seem   to  suggest  a  connection  with  chap.   ii.   42  ; 
</.   with  SiaKovelv  Tpairt£ais  (the  Agape),   and   cf.  Julian,   Efist. 
Frag.,  quoted  infra  p.    144,   who  applies  the  expression  to  the 
Agape. 

2  Cf.  v.  26,  8rav  crvv^px'no'de. 

3  Cf.  the  Synagogue,  Luke  iv.  20,  21 ;  "suffer  the  word  of  exhorta 
tion  "  (frapa.K\ri<Teus),  Heb.  xiii.  22;  and  I  Cor.  xii.  8  ff.,  "to  one 
is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,"  etc. 
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In  considering  the  passage  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  what  seem  to  be  the  key 
words,  viz.,  o-vvepyo^evutv  em  TO  avTo  (which  is 
used  throughout  the  Epistle  for  the  formal 
assembly  of  the  congregation,  e.g.  I  Cor.  xi.  17, 
xi.  1 8,  xi.  20,  xi.  33,  xi.  34,  xiv.  23,  xiv.  26); 
OVK  ecrriv  .  .  .  <payelv,1  which  corresponds  with 
(ver.  33)  arvvepxojULevoL  a?  TO  tpayelv,  and  ev  TM 
<payeiv  7rpo\a[ji/3av€i  (ver.  21),  which  corresponds 
with  aXXr/Xof?  e/a5e'xecr$e  (ver.  33). 

The  practice  of  assembling  for  common  meals 
seems  without  question  implied,  and  the  whole 
assembly  is  assumed  as  taking  part  in  it  (i  Cor. 
xi.  1 8,  20,  33).  The  common  meal  would 
normaHy  culminate  in  the  Eucharist,  but  abuses 
of  various  kinds  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Apostle. 

The  first  is  the  crx^^ara  leading  to  alpeveis 
(vv.  1 8,  19),  and  the  cause  is  that,  instead  of  a 
reverently  eaten,  religious  meal  leading  up  to  the 
commemorative  rite,  an  unseemly  scramble  takes 

1  For  parallel  usages  of  eanv  in  the  sense  of  "it  is  possible"  cj. 
Heb.  ix.  5,  Cant.  Trium.  Puer.  v.  9;  I  Esdras  i.  4  ;  Sirach  xxix.  21; 
Sap.  v.  10 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  19  (Schleusner).  Bp.  Ellicott  and  others 
translate  "it  is  not  to  eat,"  but  the  obvious  objection  to  this  is  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  undoubtedly  was  one  object  of  their  meeting, 
though  it  had  become  nominal  apparently. 
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place,  in  which  each  makes  haste  to  take  the 
provisions  he  has  brought,  before  (7rpoAa/x/3ai/eO 
it  has  become  possible  to  make  a  general l  distribu 
tion  of  them. 

Clearly  according  to  the  idea  of  this  institution 
"all2  the  provisions  should  have  been  put3 
together  and  eaten  in  common  by  the  whole 
Church.  But  selfishness,  vanity,  sensuality,  had  pre 
vailed  in  this  usage,  and  deeply  corrupted  it.  These 
Agapce*  at  Corinth  had  degenerated  into  some 
thing  like  those  feasts  of  friends  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  where  men  gave  themselves  up  to  drinking 
excesses  such  as  we  find  sketched  in  the  Sym 
posium  of  Plato.  And  what  was  still  graver  .  .  . 
each  was  careful  to  reserve  for  himself  and  his 
friends  the  meats  he  had  provided  ;  hence  it  was 
inevitable  that  an  offensive  inequality  should 
appear  between  the  guests,  becoming  to  many  of 
them  a  source  of  humiliation,  and  contrasting 
absolutely  with  the  spirit  of  love,  of  which  such  a 
feast  should  have  been  the  symbol." 

And  there  further  resulted  a  second  abuse,  viz., 

1  Cf.  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  Hi.  14,  quoted  in  Appendix  I.  c. 

2  Godet  on  v.  20. 

3  Like  the  fyavos  to  which  the   Corinthians  would   have   been 
accustomed.     Cf.  the  Spartan 

4  See  Appendix  I.  c. 
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that,  in  this  state  of  things  a  true  Lord's^  supper 
became  impossible.  If  the  commemorative  rite 
was  not  altogether  given  up,  it  was  grossly 
neglected.  The 2  feeling  for  it  was  lost,  the  order 
probably  thrown  into  confusion  ;  so  much  so  that 
St  Paul  has  to  remind  his  converts  of  the  very 
Institution  and  formula  of  the  rite.  And  the 
degeneracy  seems  to  him  so  serious  that  he 
regards  the  prevailing  sickness,  and  possibly 
even  mortality3  in  the  Church  as  a  punishment 
for  it. 

The  remedies  he  enjoins  are  that  the  meal  itself 
should  be  thoroughly  social,  and  that  whosoever 
was  too  hungry  to  wait  for  the  others  should  satisfy 
his  hunger  at  home.4  And  then  should  follow  the 
becoming  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
which  everyone  would  be  duly  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  it  and  ordinary  eating  and 
drinking,  proclaiming  the  Lord's  death  by  taking 
part  in  this  formal  act  of  worship. 

1  The  emphasis  is  clearly  on  KvpiaK6v.     See  note  on  ^crri?,  supra. 

2  Cf.  Weizsacker,  Apost.  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  283  (E.T.). 

3  KoiyUuWcU. 

4  See  Appendix  i.  for  Dr  J.  Lightfoot's  and  St.  Chrysostom's  view, 
with  which  latter  cf.  fasting  before  the  Passover,  which  was  the 
Jewish  practice.     Mishna  Treatise  Pesachim,  chap.  x.  :  "  It  is  not 
lawful  for  any  individual  to  eat  aught  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover 
from  about  the  time  of  the  Mincha  till  after  dark  "  (De  Sola,  p.  122). 
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In  the  difficulties  with  which  St  Paul  had  to 
contend,  as  here  described,  we  find  what  arc- 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  earliest  known 
reasons  for  the  eventual l  separation  of  the  Agape 
from  the  Eucharist. 

And  these  difficulties  and  abuses  are  further 
emphasized  in  the  later  and  express  references 
to  the  Agape"2  in  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  and  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  "  These  are  they  who 
are  hidden  rocks  (o-TnXaoe?)  in  your  love-feasts 
(aya-Trcu?)  when  they  feast  with  you  (a-uvevwxouiu-evoi), 
feeding  (Troi/matvovref)  themselves  without  fear" 
(Jude  12).  Or  as  the  writer  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  who  seems  indebted  to  Jude,4  puts  it, 
"  men  that  count  it  pleasure  to  revel  in  the  daytime 

1  Cf.  St  Aug.,  Ep.  adjanuarium  118  (54),  where  speaking  of 
fasting  Communion  as  the  "  mos "  of  the  Church,  he  says  of  St 
Paul :  "  Statim  subtexit  c.rtcra  autem  cum  vcncro  ordinabo,  uncle 
intclligi  datur  quia  multum  erat  ut  in  epistola  totum  ilium  agendi 
ordinem  insinuaret  (quern  universa  per  orbem  servat  Ecclesia)  ab  ipso 
ordinatum   esse   quod    nulla   morum    diversitate    variatur."      See 
below,  chap.  ii. 

2  The  word  Agape  is,  of  course,  not  expressly  applied  to  the 
customs  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  I  Corinthians,  but  the  common 
identification  of  these  feasts  with  the  above  seems  well  grounded. 
See  e.g.  the  next  note ;  and  cf.  I  Pet.  v.  14,  tv  <j>i\rj/j.aTi  dyair^. 
See  further  Appendix  i.  ad  fin. 

8  Cf.  the  r6  tStov  MTTVOV  irpo\a/j.^A.vei  of  St  Paul. 
4  Or  vice  versa.     For  the  present  state  of  this  controversy  cj. 
Sanday,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  308,  Hastings'  Diet.  Bibl.  ii.  Pet. 
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revelling  in  their  love-feasts  («/  rats  aydjrai s  avrwv)  l 
while  they  feast  with  you  (a-vvevfaxovjmevoi)."  2 

1  So  R.V.  'Andreas  has  better  external  authority  (see  Tischendorf 
in  loco  and  Scrivener,  Introduction  (third  edition,  p.  646),  but  the 
context  (in  spite  of  aJrwp),  the  similarity  of  both  passages,  and  the 
reading  by  C  of  dirdrais  in  both  cases,  point  to  an  early  corruption 
of  the  text.  In  any  case  the  allusion  to  love-feasts  seems  undoubted. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  (Ignat.  Smyrn.  p.  1001)  calls  aTrarcus  "  an  obvious 
error." 

*  For  other  references  in  the  N.T.  to  licentious  feasts,  which 
might  have  had  a  corrupting  influence  on  the  Agapce  cf.  Rom.  xiii. 
13,  "let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  revellings  (Ktfytots)," 
etc.  ;  Gal.  v.  21,  "drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like";  Eph. 
v.  1 8  ;  i  Pet.  iv.  3  ;  cf.  vv.  8,  9. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   AGAPE   IN    THE   SECOND   CENTURY 

THE     separation     of    the    Agap^    from    the 
Eucharist,  which    has    been    indicated    in 

the  last  chapter,  does  not  appear1  to  have  TaTcen 
effect  during  the  Apostolic  Age,  nor  for  some 
time  afterwards.  In  Clement's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  "e.g.  (chap,  xliv.),  he  speaks  of  bishops 
as  of  "those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the 
bishop's  office  unblamably  and  holily"  (-jrpocr- 
ei/ey/coVra?  ret  Scopa  r^9  €7ri<TKO7rrjs),  which  Bishop 
Lightfoot2  explains  as  "the  prayers  and  thanks 
givings,  the  alms,  the  Eucharistic  elements,  the 
contributions  to  the  Agape,  and  so  forth."  In 
Ignatius'  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans  (chap,  viii.) 
we  read:  "Let  that  be  held  a  valid  Eucharist 
which  is  under  the  bishop  or  one  to  whom  he 

1  In  spite  of  St.  Augustine's  statement  quoted  above. 

2  See  his  note  in  loco. 
52 
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shall  have  committed  it.  ...  It  is  not  lawful 
apart  from  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  hold  a 
love-feast"  (oure  paTrrlfav  oure  ayairriv  TroLelv1}, 
where,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  "  the  two  most 
important  functions  in  which  a  bishop  could  have 
part  seem  to  be  described,"  2  so  that  the  Eucharist 
seems  to  be  still  included  in  the  Agape.  In  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (chap,  x.)  the 
thanksgiving  is  directed  to  be  offered  "  after  being 
rilled  "  5  (fj.eTa  TO  e/uLTrXyo-Otivai),*  i.e.,  apparently, 
after  the  Agape  ;  and  the  three-fold  thanksgiving 

1  Cf.  the  later  gloss  on  this  reading,  viz.,  ovre  pairrifav  oure 
Trpoacp^peiv  otfre  dvaLav  wpoaKOfjii^iv  otfre  So^V  eTrtreXetV  ;  and  The 
Canons  of  Hippolytus,  172,  "agapis  KVpia.Ka.is,"  and  Apost.  Const. 
ii.  28,  ro?s  ets  dydTrr)i>  TJTOL  5o%V  us  6  Kvpios  wj>6/u.acre 


a  Cf.  Ignat.,  Ep.  Ephes.  i.  2O,  tva.  dprov  /cXtDires 

s,    with  Smyrn.   i.   7,  ffwefapev  5^  aurois  dyatrdv  'iva  Kal 
where  some  take  dyairdv  —  dydinjv  iroLeiv.    See  Lightfoot's 
notes  in  locis,  pp.  307  and  313. 

3  N.B.    the   change   of    the    expression    in    the    corresponding 
passage  in   the  Apostolic    Constitutions  (vii.   26,    i),    /zero,   8e   rrjv 
/ierdA?7i/'ii>   otfrws   eJxapto-r^o-are,    showing    the    influence   of    later 
custom. 

4  But  cj.   chap.   x.   6.  :    "If  anyone  be  holy  let  him  come,   if 
anyone  be   not  holy  let  him  repent,"  which   seems   to   point   to 
the  Eucharist.      Cf.    Canons  of  Hippolytus,    17  2-178,   f<in  agapis 
KvpiaKdis.     Edant  bibantque  ad  satietatem  neque  vero  ad  ebrietatem, 
sed  in  divina  prresentia  cum   laude  Dei  "  ;  and  Tertullian  (Apol. 
chap,  xxxix.),  "  Ita  saturantur  ut  qui  meminerint  etiam  per  noctem 
adorandum  deum  sibi  esse  (of  the  Agape)."     See  Warren,  Ante- 
Nicene  Ritual,  p.  174. 
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includes  a  reference  to  the  gifts  of  food,  and  drink, 
and  to  God's  omnipotence.1 

And  later  on  (chap,  xi.)  the  statement  occurs  : 
"  He  that  ordereth  a  table  (opifav  rpd-Trefav)  2  in 
the  Spirit  eateth  not  of  it,  except  he  be  a  false 
prophet";  which  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
holding  of  an  Agape\  which  might  in  some  way 
be  done  by  the  prophet  for  his  own  benefit. 

We  come  next  to  Pliny's  famous  letter  to  Trajan 
(commonly  dated  112  A.D.)  in  which  the  reference 
to  Christian  worship  is  necessarily  obscure  because 
of  the  writer's  evident  want  of  clear  information. 
The  passage  has  naturally  been  much  discussed 
in  recent  years,  notably  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and 
Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  ;  and  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  to  quote  more  of  it  than  is 
necessary  for  our  immediate  purpose.3  The  state- 

1  Cf.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  65  ;  Hastings'  D.  B.t  ii.  p.  637. 

a  Cf.  Acts  vi.  2,  diaKovflv  T/MiTre^cuj,  and  Ep.  Diognct.  (chap,  v.) 


3  "  Aclfirmabant  autem  hanc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpo?  sure  vel 
erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque 
Christo  quasi  dco  dicere  secum  invicem,  seque  sacramento  non  in 
scelus  aliquod  obstringere  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent  : 
quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rursus  coeundi  ad 
capiendum  cibum  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium,  quod  ipsum  facere 
desisse  post  edictum  meum  quo  secundum  mandata  tua  hetoerias 
esse  vetueram." 
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ments  which  are  of  most  importance  in  this  view 
are   the  evidence  of  two  meetings  of  Christians 
stato  die,  one  of  which  was  ante  lucem}  at  which     "1 
they  were  wont  sacramento  se  obstringere,  etc. 

The  other,  the  later  one,2  which  is  evidently  the 
Agape,  had  by  this  time  been  separated  from  that 
at  which  a  sacramentum  was  taken.3  What  exactly 
this  sacramentum  refers  to  is  not  likely,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  to  be  decisively  determined. 
It  seems  probable  enough  that  Pliny  hearing  from 
the  Christians  of  their  use  of  the  word  sacramentum 
took  it 4  "  sensu  Romano!'  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  early  Christian  objection  to  an  oath  of  any 
kind.  And  accordingly  Tertullian5  in  his  subse 
quent  reproduction  of  the  passage,  though  he 
wrongly  transcribes  "  nihil  aliud  se  de  sacramentis 
eorum  comperisse"  probably  gives  the  general 
sense  rightly  when  he  adds :  "  quam  ccetns  ante- 
lucanos  .  .  .  ad  confcederandum  disciplinam" 6 

1  Cf.  Tertullian's  "  etiam  antelucanis  coetibus  "  (De  Cor,  chap.  iii.). 

2  Cf.  supra  on  I  Cor.  p.  46. 

3  T.  Harnack  (Gemeinde  Gottesdienst,  pp.  228,  229)  discusses  the 
passage  and  adds  another  possible  reference  in  sacramentum,  viz., 
preaching,  to  those  given  in  the  text. 

4  Cf.  Mosheim,  de  rebus  Christianis,  p.  150. 

5  Apologct.  chap.  ii. 

6  For  later  paraphrases  of  the  letter  such  as,  e.g.,  Eusebius  H.  E. 
iii.  32,  33,  see  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  i.  p.  50  ff. 
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There  may  be,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  suggests,  a 
confusion  of  the  two  sacraments ;  but,  though 
Pliny  did  not  so  understand  it,  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  the  meeting  in  question  to  have 
been  that  for  the  Eucharist,  as  we  see,  e.g.,  from 
Tertullian's  parallel  statement  (de  Corona,  iii.), 
when  describing  the  usage  of  his  own  time, 
"  Eucharistia  .  .  .  sacramentum  .  .  .  antclucanis 
ccctibus  .  .  .  sumimus" 1  At  any  rate,  the 
Eucharist  could  not — after  this  time  at  least- 
have  been  held  at  the  later  meeting,  which  was 
suppressed  by  Pliny's  direction,2  and  it  is  incon 
ceivable  that  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  could 
have  abandoned  the  Eucharist  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  Roman  authorities.3 

1  Cf.  Tertull.,  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4,  Quis  enim  sinat  conjugem  suam  .  .  . 
nocturnis  convocationibus,  si  ita  oportuerit,  a  latere  suo  adimi 
libenter  feret  ?  Quis  denique  sollemnibus  Paschae  abnoctantem 
securus  sustinebit  ?  Quis  ad  convivium  dominicum  illud  quod  in- 
famant  sine  sua  suspicione  dimittet  ? 

a  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  ^  2nd  Ed.,  p.  219. 

3  I  find  that  Mr  Hardy  (Correspondence  of  Pliny,  in  loc.)  agrees 
with  me  in  laying  stress  on  Tertullian's  testimony,  and  I  believe 
that  Professor  Ramsay  takes  the  same  view.  Neumann  thinks  the 
Christians  did  suspend  their  morning  meeting  as  well  (Ramsay,  op. 
cit.  p.  219).  Dr  Armitage  Robinson  thinks  that  the  Christians 
referred  to  by  Pliny  are  the  renegades  only  ;  that  these  gave  up 
everything,  but  that  other  Christians  gave  up  nothing.  This  view 
would,  of  course,  deprive  the  passage  of  all  direct  value  as  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  the  Agape.  In  any  case  it  seems 
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We  have  no  contemporary  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  new  departure  here  indicated 
from  the  Jewish  custom  of  holding  sacrificial  and 
other  feasts  in  the  evening  was  partly  due  to  an 
instinct  of  reverence ;  but  several  passages  point  to 
its  being — primarily  at  least — due  to  the  fear  of 
persecution,1  e.g.  Origen  (c.  Celsum,  I.  i.  ad  init.) 
says,  in  answer  to  Celsus'  impeachment  of  the 
"  Agape"  "  as  being  a  secret  association  in  viola 
tion  of  the  laws,  that  "  if  a  man  were  placed 
among  Scythians  .  .  .  and  having  no  oppor 
tunity  of  escape  were  compelled  to  live  among 
them,  such  an  one  would  with  good  reason 
(euAoyo)?)  enter  into  associations  contrary  to 
their  laws."  Similarly  Tertullian  (de  Fuga  in 
Peresec.  ch.  xiv.),  "  Postremo  si  intcrdiu  colligere 

clear  that  (i)  the  law  against  clubs  was  strictly  enforced  by  Trajan, 
and  therefore  the  Agape  presumably  abandoned  ;  (2)  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  earlier  meeting  being  given  up.  See  Appendix  ii. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "  essent  soliti "  and  "  morem  sibi 
fuisse "  refer  to  the  practice  of  all  Christians  at  the  time ;  and 
also  that  the  mention  of  the  abandonment  of  the  second  meeting, 
whether  by  the  renegades  or  all  Christians  in  the  district,  makes  it 
plain  that  the  earlier  meetings  did  not  come  under  the  law  against 
hetserise.  Bp.  Lightfoot  says,  "all  alike  had  abandoned  their 
Agape"  (p.  55). 

1  Cf.  Acts  xii.  12  ff.,  "the  house  .  .  .  where  many  were  gathered 
together  and  were  praying,"  with  ver.  6,  "the  same  night  Peter, 
etc." 
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non  potes,  habes  noctem  luce  Christi  luminosa1 
adversus  earn.  Non  potes  discurrere  per  singu- 
los ;  sit  tibi  et  in  tribus  ecclesia"  and  Caecilius 
Natalis  quoted  by  Minucius  Felix  (Octavius, 
chap,  viii.),  "  Christiani  latebrosa  ac  lucifuga  natio 
in  publicum  muta,  in  angulis  garrula" 

The  second  statement  of  Pliny,  "  Quibus  peractis 
morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rursusque  coeundi 
ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et 
innoxium"  evidently  refers  to  the  Agape*  ; 
"ordinary  and  harmless  food"  showing  the  ab 
sence  of  luxury  and  display  afterwards  em 
phasized  by  Minucius  Felix's  saying,  "we2  cele 
brate  our  entertainments  not  only  in  a  reverent, 
but  also  in  an  abstemious  manner " ;  and  the 
groundlessness  of  the  well-known  heathen  slanders 
of  GueWem  SeiTrva,  OidiTroSelov?  /xt£e*9,3  etc. 

Perhaps  the  main  difficulty  of  Pliny's  description 
in  this  connection  is  that  of  determining  the  exact 
light  it  throws  on  the  question  of  the  separation 
of  the  Agape"  and  the  Eucharist.4 

1  "  Luminosa"  has  most  authority,  "  luminosam"  gives  a  clearer 
sense.      Cf.  Oehler  in  loc. 

2  Min.  Felix,  Octav.  chap,  xxxi.,  "  Convivia  non  tantum  pudica 
colimus  sed  et  sobria." 

3  See  Bp.  Lightfoot,  Ignat.  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

4  For  a  discussion  of  it  from  another  point  of  view,  see  Ramsay, 

U.S.,  p.   206  ff. 
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On  this  question,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  one 
of  two  alternatives  is  possible,  either  the  separation 
had,  as  I  have  above  suggested,  already  taken  place 
—as  to  when  there  is  no  evidence — and  the  Euchar 
ist  had  been  transferred  to  ante  lucem,  or  the  two 
had  hitherto  been  combined,  and  were  now  separ 
ated  in  consequence  of  the  direction  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  As  we  have  seen  above,1  there  is  evidence 
that  the  two  were  united  up  to  the  time  of  Ignatius, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  term  Agape  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Eucharist  alone,  which,  in  view 
of  the  subsequent  usage  of  the  term,  seems  highly 
improbable.2 

We  pass  now  to  the  account  of  the  early 
Christian  congregational  worship  in  Justin  Martyr. 

In  this  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  the 
Agape,  which  had  apparently  been  given  up  in 
consequence  of  Trajan's  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  Sodalicia-f  but  the  mention  of  special 

1  P.  53  ff- 

2  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  were  united  even  later  ;  and  it 
is  also  quite  possible  that  the  time  of  separation  differed  in  different 
local  churches  ;  (/".,  e.g.,  the  peculiar  usages  in  the  ThebaiJ,  infra  p. 
91 ;  and  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (?  3rd  cent.)  M.S.  dydirau  KvpiaKais. 

3  See  Appendix  ii.     There  is  no  certain  evidence,  however,  of 
the  universality  of  this  prohibition,  or  of  its   equal   enforcement 
throughout  the  Empire.     Professor  Ramsay,  however,  thinks  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Agape  in  Bithynia  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  action  of  Christians  in  this  respect.    (Church  in  R.E.,  p.  358.) 
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thanksgiving  over  ordinary  food  suggests  the 
common  meals.  Describing  the  common  life  of 
Christians,  Justin  says  (Apol.  i.  67):  "Those  of 
us  who  are  wealthy  help  all  that  are  in  want1 
(TO*?  AaTTOyUeVof?),  and  we  always  remain  together 
(arvvea-juLev 2).  And  for  all  things  that  we  eat 
(Trpocrfapd/ueOa)3  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  things 
through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  passage  naturally  suggests 
comparison  with  the  thanksgiving  in  the  DtdacM 
(chap.  x.  3):  "Thou,  O  Almighty  Ruler,  madest  all 
things  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Thou  gavest  men 
food  and  drink  for  enjoyment  that  they  might 
give  thanks  to  Thee."4 

In  Justin's  account  the  meeting  for  instruction 
mentioned    above  as    possibly  derived f)   from  the 

1  A  valuable  commentary  on  Acts  ii.  44,  eixov  airavra  xoivd. 

2  ffvvovffia  is  used  in   Classical  Greek  much  as  avuvbaiov,  e.g. 
Plato,  Lcgg.  652  A. 

3  The  Oxford   Translator  renders   "in  all  our  offerings";    but 
there  appears  to  be  no  parallel  for  this  sense  of  the  middle,  cf. 
Apol.  i.  chap.  13  ;  Josephus,  B.  J.  v.chap.  10  ;  LXX.  Sap.  xvi.  21  ; 
Judith  xii.  9;  and  Xen.,  Mtmorab,  iii.  n  ;  iroielv  and  irpofftylpeiv 
are  Justin's  words  for  "offer." 

4  Cf.  the  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
chaps,  xli.  and  cxvii.,  where  thanks  are  offered  for  the  Passion  as 
well  as  for  Creation. 

5  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  Cambridge  Lectures  on  Acts  xiii.  held 
that  it  was  so  derived. 
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Synagogue  appears  now  to  be  joined  with  the 
Eucharist,  conceivably  in  consequence  of  the 
enforced  discontinuance  of  the  Agape. 

The  common  life  of  the  Christians  is  also  dwelt 
on  elsewhere  (Apol.  i.  1 3),  "  6/u.oSiaiToi  yivojuievoi" 
a  passage  which  again  suggests  the  Agape.1 

In  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  Bishop 
Lightfoot  assigns  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  as  its  probable  date,  in  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  life  of  the  early  Christians,  it 
is  said  (chap,  v.),  "They  have  their  meals  in 
common  "  (rpaire^av  KOIVIJV  TraparLOevrai). 

I  cannot  find  any  reference2  or  even  allusion 
to  the  Agape  in  Irenseus.  The  chief  passages  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  Eucharist3  (adv.  Hcereses 
lib.  iv.  chaps,  xxix.  and  xxxi.)  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  doctrinal  and  not  descriptive  ;  but, 
had  the  connection  between  the  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist  still  survived,  it  is  unlikely  that  no 
allusion  to  it  would  have  been  traceable. 

1  See  Otto's  note  (p.  184,  3d  Ed.);  and  cf.  Aristotle,  Politics,  ii.  I, 
bfj-offl-rrvoi,  etc.  ;  see  also  below  Appendix  ii. 

2  See  below  Appendix  ii.  for  the  state  of  legislation  at  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius   (161-180).      It  throws  no  light  on  Irenceus' 
silence.     I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  infer  from  Irenaeus'  silence 
the  non-existence  of  the  Agape  in  Gaul.     Why  should  the  usage  of 
Gaul  be  exceptional  in  this  respect  ? 

3  See  Harvey's  Irencrus,  ii.  pp.  205-210,  and  notes. 
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But  when  we  come  to  Tertullian  (whose  ortho 
dox  writings1  are  usually  dated  at  from  197  to 
203  A.D.),  we  find  the  Agape  again  emerging  into 
prominence2  in  the  recorded  life  of  the  early 
Church.  Portions  of  the  detailed  description  in 
the  Apologeticum  have  already  been  quoted.  The 
remainder  of  the  passage  is  now  given. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  my  own  account 
of  the  practices  of  the  Christian  community 
(factionts),  that  as  I  have  disproved  that  they  are 
evil,  I  may  demonstrate  that  they  are  good.  We 
(Christians)  are  a  body3  (corpus  sumus)  owing  to 
our  association4  in  religion  (conscientia  religionis\ 
our  unity  in  discipline,  and  our  common  bond  of 
hope  (spct  focdcrc}.  We  come  together  as  an 
assembly  and  congregation  in  order  that,  approach 
ing  God  as  in  a  compact  body  (manufacta\  we  may 
beset  Him  (ambiamus)  with  prayers  and  supplica 
tions.5  This  violence  is  well  -  pleasing  to  God. 
We  pray  also  for  the  Emperors,  for  their  ministers, 

1  See  Diet.  Christian  Biogr.,  s.v. 

-  Due  doubtless  to  the  relaxation  of  vigilance  against  the  Sodalida. 
See  Appendix  II. 

3  For  the— perhaps  later— identity  of  "corpus"  and  "  collegium," 
see  Appendix  II.,  where  Tertullian 's  apparent   pleading  for  the 
rights  of  a  collegium  tenuiorutn  is  drawn  out. 

4  Conscientia — our  common  sense  of  religion. 

5  "  Orantes  "  is  omitted  in  some  MSS. 
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and  the  powers  that  be  (potestatibus),  for  the 
condition  of  the  age,  for  peace  in  the  world 
(rerum\  for  the  delay  of  the  Last  Day  (finis). 
We  meet  together  for  the  recitation l  of  our  Divine 
Scriptures,  in  case  anything  in  the  condition  of  the 
times  calls  either  for  forewarning  or  reminder. 
At  any  rate  we  feed  our  faith  and  animate  our 
hope  by  the  sacred  utterances  ;  we  stablish  our 
confidence ;  and  no  less  by  the  inculcation  of 
their  precepts  do  we  strengthen  good  order 
(disciplinam).  There  are  exhortations,  too,  re 
proofs,  and  holy  discipline  (censura  divina).  For 
judgment  takes  place  with  great  solemnity  as 
among  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  presence 
of  God  (with  them),  and  the  gravest  anticipation 
(pr&j'udicium)  of  judgment  to  come  takes  place, 
when  anyone  has  sinned  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  banished  from  fellowship  with  us  in 
prayer,  and  worship  (conventus),  and  all  sacred 
intercourse.  .  .  . 2 

"  But  it  is  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of  love  which 
doth  with  some  chiefly  brand  us  with  a  mark  of 
evil.  'See  (they  say)  how  these  Christians  love 

1  Ad  .  .  .  commemorationem.    Cf.  Justin's  £iri  TO  avrb  ffw&cvffis 
ylverat  Kal  ra  dirojJivr)iJ.ovev/ji.aTa  .   .    .   dvayivuff  Keren. 

2  See  p.  16  for  the  intervening  words. 
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one  another' — for  in  truth  they  themselves  hate 
one  another ;  and  '  see  how  they  are  ready  to  die 
for  each  other' — for  they  themselves  are  more 
ready  to  slay  one  another.  And  they  are  mad 
with  us  for  calling  each  other  brethren,  for  no 
other  reason,  I  imagine,  than  that  among  them 
selves  every  name  of  kinship  (sanguinis)  has  been 
assumed  in  mere  pretence."  l 

"  But  we  are  your  brethren  as  well  by  the  right 
of  our  common  mother  nature,  although  you  are 
hardly2  men  at  all  because  you  are  such  bad 
brothers.  But  with  how  much  more  reason  are 
they  both  called  and  accounted  brothers  who 
have  acknowledged  one  God  as  their  Father,  who 
have  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness,  who  from  the 
same  womb  of  a  common  ignorance  have  won3 
their  way  out  into  the  light  of  truth  that  is  one." 

"  But  it  may  be  that  we  are  the  less  accounted 
as  true  (legitimi)  brothers  because  no  tragedy 
cries  aloud  about  our  brotherhood,  or  because  the 
very  thing  which  commonly  puts  an  end  to 
brotherhood  among  you,  viz.,  family  property,  is 

1  "  Affectatione"  gives  better  sense  than  the  better  supported 
reading  "affectione."     See  Oehler's  note. 

2  i.e.,  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  men. 

3  "  Expaverunt  "  seems  to  mean  "come  in  fear  and  trembling," 
but  "  expiraverunt  "  is  the  more  probable  reading. 
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just  that  (the  community  of)  which  our  brother 
hood  depends  on  (ex  substantia  familiari  fratres 
sumus,  quce  penes  vos  fere  dirimit  fraternitatem). 
And  so  we,  who  are  one  in  mind  and  soul,  have  no 
hesitation  about  sharing  our  possessions  with  each 
other.1  ...... 

"  Let  this  meeting  of  Christians  be  judged  on  its 
merits.  Let  it  be  held  unlawful  indeed,  if  it  is  on 
a  level  with  meetings  that  are  unlawful ;  let  it  be 
condemned,  if  anyone  has  the  same  ground  for 
complaint  against  it  that  there  is  against  (other) 
factions.  Did  we  ever  come  together  to  the  ruin 
of  any  person  ?  We  are  the  same  in  our  assem 
blies  as  we  are  when  separate  units,  the  same 
collectively  as  individually;  we  injure  nobody,  we 
bring  sorrow  on  nobody.  When,  therefore,  men  who 
are  upright  and  good  meet  together,  when  those  who 
are  devout  and  moral  hold  an  assembly,  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  a  faction,  but  a  curia— a  solemn  conclave." 

A  comparison  of  this  description  with  that  of  the 
Eucharist  in  Justin  Martyr2  makes  it  abundantly 

1  For  the  intervening  part,  see  p.  29. 

2  How  far  Justin  refers  to  Eastern  practice  in  his  Apology,  written 
at  Rome  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  has  long  been  disputed  ;  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  he,  as  an  Eastern,  should  have  passed  any 
great  divergence  of  usage  between  East  and  West  over  without 
notice,  had  there  been  such, 

K 
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clear  that  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  are  now 
quite  distinct,  at  least  in  North  Africa,  and  pro 
bably,  therefore,  throughout  the  Western  Church, 
and  that  it  is  the  Agape  alone  which  is  spoken  of 
here  in  the  words  referring  to  food. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  differences  l  :— 

Eucharist  (Justin).  Agapt  (Tertullian). 

Lections.2  Preliminary  Prayer. 

Sermon.  Conversation     quasi    coram 

Domino.     The  Meal. 
Intercession  (said  by  all).  Ablutions. 

Kiss  of  Peace.  Lights  brought  in. 

Oblation  of  Elements.  Psalm  Singing  (Scriptural  or 

Original). 

Long  Thanksgiving  (eVi  iroXri). 
Consecration  with  words   of    Final  Prayer. 

Institution. 
Intercession     by     President     Distribution  to  the  poor. 

with  Amen. 
Communion. 
Subsequent    Distribution    to 

poor  by  President. 

The  term  curia  —  a  solemn  meeting —  which 
Tertullian  applies  to  the  feast  seems  to  indicate 
sufficiently  its  sacred  character.  It  appears  to 

1  In  spite  of  this  Mr  F.  C.  Conybeare  (Monuments,  p.  75,  etc.) 
seems  to  regard  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  as  identical  in  the 
Second  Century.  See  below,  chap.  iii. 

a  Supplication— Intercession— Lections— Exhortation  are  all  men 
tioned  by  Tertullian,  but  consistently  with  a  break  before  the  Agape. 
See  below,  p.  73,  and  chap.  iv. 
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have  given  good  ground  for  his  previous  descrip 
tion  of  the  Christian  community,  "  Corpus  sumus 
de  conscientia  religionis  et  disciplines  unitate  et  spei 
fcedere" 

Bishop  Kaye 1  remarks  on  this  description  that, 
though  Tertullian  does  not  expressly  say  it,  "  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  materials  of  the 
feast  were  furnished  out  of  the  oblations  made  at 
the  Eucharist,  a  portion  of  which  appears  also  to 
have  been  allotted  to  the  martyrs  in  prison."  And 
similarly  Dr  Hey2  says  that  "the  Priests  had  a 
portion  of  them  (the  oblations),and  the  rest  furnished 
the  repast  called  the  Agape." 

Tertullian  both  in  the  Apologeticum  (chap,  vii.) 3 
and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  heathen  misrepresenta 
tions  of  what  took  place  at  the  Agape.  "  It  is  the 
common  talk  that  we  are  the  wickedest  of  men,  for 
that  we  have  a  mystery  which  involves  the  killing 
and  eating  of  a  child,  with  incest  after  our  banquet ; 
that  we  have  dogs  to  upset  the  lights,  etc."  (Dici- 

1  Tertullian,  p.  403. 

2  Lectttres  in  Divinity,  iv.  320.     See  below,  chap,  iv.,  for  ref.  to 
Apost.  Constit.  on  this. 

3  Cf.  supra,  p.   58,  and  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  chap.  ix.  ;  Tatian, 
Orat.  ad  Grac.  chap.   xlii.  ;  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.   p.   227  ;    id. 
Apol.  \.  p.  70  ;  Athenagoras,  Leg.  pro  Christo,  p.  38  ;  Irenoeus,  ap. 
CEcumen.  Comment,  in  Petri  Rpist.  i.  2.    See  Oehler's  Commentary 
on  the  passage  in  the  text. 
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mur  scleratissimi  de  sacramento  infanticidii  et 
pabulo  inde,  et  post  convivium  incesto,  quod  ever- 
sores  luminum\  where  "sacramento"  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Eucharist  and  "convivium"  to  the 
Agape",  in  connection  with  which  the  " lumina" 
are  mentioned  (as  in  chap,  xxxix.).  Speaking  of 
the  same  thing,  Minucius  says,  "zV/zV1  post  multas 
epulas  ubi  convivium  caluit  et  incestc?"  etc.,  which 
could  hardly  be  an  allusion  to  the  Eucharist. 

In  the  treatise  ad Nationes  (i.  chap,  vii.)  Tertullian 
says  :  "  First  of  all  a  business  of  deceit  is  practised 
(fallacies  negotium  perpetratur) ;  stories  of  feasts 
and  marriages 2  are  pawned  off  on  those  who  are 
ignorant  (ignaris  .  .  .  subjiciuntur),  for  they  had 
heard  nothing  previously  (retro)  about  the  Christian 
mysteries." 

But  in  the  Montanist  treatise  de  Jejunio  (chap, 
xvii.)  he  himself  attacks  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Agape :  "  At  your  house  love  (agape}  is  warmed 
up  with  saucepans  (caccabis  fervet) ;  faith  is 
fomented  in  kitchens,  hope  rests  on  dishes.  But 

1  Octav.  chap.  ix.     Which  would  seem  to  show  that  Tertullian  is 
summarising  Minucius'  account  (See  Dr  Salmon,  Diet.  Christian. 
Biogr.  s.v.  Minucius). 

2  Cf.  Apologet.  chap,  vii.,  Cotidie  obsidemur,  cotidie  prodimur,  in 
ipsis  plurimum  coetibus  (cf.  chap,  xxxix.)  et  congregationibus  nostris 
opprimimur. 
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an  Agape  is  all  the  more  important,  because  by 
means  of  this  young  men  cum  sororibus  dormiunt"  a 
passage  which  seems  to  show  that  the  constantly 
recurring  danger  of  abuse  had  manifested  itself 
afresh. 

Tertullian's  words  here  are  in  somewhat  sad 
contrast  to  those  of  his  treatise  ad  Martyras 
(chap,  ii.) :  "  Meanwhile  let  us  compare  the  life 
of  the  world  and  of  the  prison,  to  see  if  the 
spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  prison  than  the 
flesh  loses.  Nay  even  the  flesh  does  not  lose 
what  is  due  to  it,  owing  to  the  care  of  the 
Church  and  the  love  of  the  brethren  (agapen 
fratrum) ; 1  and,  in  addition,  the  spirit  gains 
things  that  are  lasting  aids  to  faith." 

As  to  the  time  at  which  the  Agape  was  held 
there  is  a  somewhat  obscure  hint  in  the  words 
(Apol.  chap,  xxxix.)  already  quoted :  "  They 
satisfy  their  hunger,  but  so  that  they  may  bear 
in  mind  that  even  through  the  night  they  have  to 
worship  God." 2  But  the  subsequent  words  "  after 

1  Cf.  Lucian,  de  Mart.  Peregr.,  quoted  p.  77. 

2  "  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  .   .   .  Agape  would  follow 
closely  on  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  Church.     It  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  daylight,  and  therefore  not  later  than  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."     Dr  J.  Wordsworth,  The  Holy  Com 
munion  (p.  45). 
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the  bringing  of  water  for  the  hands  and  lights 
(lumind)  "  seem  to  indicate  that  the  "  ccena  "  (chap, 
xxxix.)  began  somewhat  early  in  the  evening, 
though,  because,  for  instance,  of  the  services  of 
praise  referred  to,  it  might  be  prolonged  "pernoctem." 

Tertullian's  references  or  allusions  to  the 
Eucharist  seem  to  show  that  in  his  day  it  was 
celebrated  before  dawn  and  received  fasting.1 
"  Will  not  your  husband  know,"  he  says  (ad 
Uxorem,  book  ii.  5),  "what  it  is  you  secretly  take 
before  other  food  (quid  secreto  ante  omnem  cibum 2 
gustes)"  And,  again,  "  who  will  without  anxiety 
endure  her  absence  all  night  long  at  the  Paschal 
solemnities  (sollcmnibus Paschae  abnoctantem) ?  Who 
will  without  some  suspicion  of  his  own  let  her 
go  to  attend  that  Lord's  Banquet  which  they  de 
fame"  (convivium  dominicum  illud  quod  defamanf)  ? 

The  reference  in  the  de  Corona  (chap,  iii.)  has 
been  so  much  disputed  that  it  will  need  special 
consideration. 

Tertullian    is    dwelling    on    customs   which    are 

1  And  so  apart  from  the  Agape.     There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to 
indicate  a  rigid  law  of  fasting. 

2  Where  some  think  reservation  for  private  reception  is  alluded 
to.     Cf.  De  Oral.  chap.  xiv.  and  Oehler's  note.     Bishop  Kingdon, 
Fasting  Communion,  p.  200  ff.,  translates  "ante  omnem  cibum," 
"  before  every  meal,"  but  this  does  not  commend  itself. 
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due  to  tradition  "sine  ullius  Scripture?  instrument" 
and,  after  speaking  of  Baptismal  customs,  he  adds  : 
" Eucharistice  sacramentum  et  in  tempore  victus  et  om 
nibus  mandatum  a  Domino,  etiam  antelucanis  ccetibus, 
nee  de  aliorum  manu  qiiam  prcesidentium  sumimus." x 

The  exact  force  of  "  etiam "  here  seems  most 
likely  to  be  determined  by  comparison  with  its 
other  uses  in  the  same  chapter,  viz.,  above  :  "  Etiam 
in  traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est,  inquis,  auctor- 
itas  scripta"  where  it  obviously  qualifies  what 
follows,  and  means  "  even  "— "  even  where  tradi 
tion  is  pleaded  written  authority  is  to  be  required." 

And  further  on  "  Calicis  aut  panis  etiam  nostri 
aliquid  decuti  in  terrain  anxie  patimur" — "we  are 
distressed,  i.e.  that  any  of  the  cup  or  bread,  even 
though  our  2own  (i.e.  not  consecrated),  should  be 
cast  to  the  ground."  And  so  here  the  "etiam" 
serves  to  emphasize  "  antelucanis."  "  The  sacra 
ment  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  enjoined  by 
the  Lord  both  during  the  time  of  eating,  and 
upon  all,  we  receive3  even  at  gatherings  before 

1  Cf.  Apol.  chap,  xxxix.,   "  president  probati  quique  seniores." 
See  below,  pp.  72,  73. 

2  So  Oehler  ;   aliter  "our  cup   or  even  our  bread  "  ;    cf.  Can. 
Hippol.  209. 

3  I.e.  apparently,  not  only  not  in  tempore  victus,  but  even— or 
actually— etc.     "  Etiam  "  can,  of  course,  mean  "also." 
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dawn,  and   not  at  the  hands  of  others  than   the 
presidents." 

The  last  expression  "  the  presidents "  is  im 
portant  as  suggesting  a  connection  with  two  other 
passages.  One  of  them  is  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  chapter  (Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.)  in  which  the 
Agape"  is  described,  and  some  of  which  I  may, 
perhaps,  quote  again  for  clearness'  sake.  "  We 
meet  together  as  an  assembly  and  congregation 
in  order  that  approaching  God  in  a  compact  body 
(manu  facto)  we  may  beset  Him  with  prayers  and 
supplications.  This  violence  is  well  pleasing  to 
God.  We  pray  also  for  the  Emperors,  for  their 
ministers  and  the  powers  that  be ;  for  the  condition 
of  the  age,  for  peace  in  the  world,  for  the  delay  of 
the  Last  Day.  We  meet  together  for  the  recita 
tion  of  our  Divine  Scriptures.  ...  In  the  same 
place  also  exhortations  are  made.  .  .  .  Our 
presidents  are  men  of  age  and  standing  (character). 
.  .  .  We  have  a  kind  of  treasure-chest.  .  .  .  Every 
one  places  there  a  small  contribution  on  one  day 
in  the  month.  .  .  .  These  .  .  .  are  for  feeding  and 
burying  the  poor,"  etc. 

The  similarity  of  this  description  to  the  second 
passage   I   have  spoken   of,  viz.   Justin   Martyr's * 

1  i.  Apol.  chaps.  Ixv.-lxvii. 
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well-known  account  of  the  Eucharist,  will  at  once 
be  apparent.  Justin  says  they  are  assembled 
together  "  to  offer  up  prayers  in  common  both  for 
ourselves  .  .  .  and  all  others  everywhere.  .  .  . 
Then  is  brought  to  the  President  (rw  Trpoeo-ram) 
bread  and  a  cup."  .  .  .  And  again  (chap.  Ixvii.) 
"  On  the  day  called  Sunday  there  is  an  assembly 
in  the  same  place  .  .  .  and  the  records  of  the 
Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read. 
.  .  .  And  the  President  verbally  instructs  and 
exhorts.  .  .  .  And  there  is  a  distribution  and  a 
partaking  by  everyone  of  the  Eucharistic  elements 
(OLTTO  TWV  eir%api(TTti9evTa)v).  .  .  .  And  such  as  are 
in  prosperous  circumstances  give  what  they  will ; 
and  what  is  collected  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  who  assists  the  orphans  and  widows 
and  such  as  are  in  want." 

Jtjs  hard  to  believe  that  Tertullian's  reference 
is  not  to  the  same  service  as  Justin's,  though  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  consecration  of  the 
elements.  Afterwards  Tertullian  adds,  "  You 
abuse  also  our  humble  feasts,"  and  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  Agape,  thus  following, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  order  of  the 
two  meetings  given  by  Pliny  in  his  letter  to 
Trajan. 
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There  are  numerous l  other  references  or 
allusions  to  the  Eucharist  in  Tertullian,  which  it 
would  not  be  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  quote ; 
but  they  have  a  certain  bearing  on  this  investiga 
tion  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  confirm  what  has 
been  already  shown  to  be  practically  certain,  viz., 
that  in  Tertullian's  time,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape 
were  separate,  at  least  in  parts  of  the  Western 
Church. 

It  remains  to  collect  a  few  scattered  references 
or  allusions  in  less  known  or  somewhat  doubtful 
writings  of  the  second  century. 

In  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  which  appears2  to 
belong  to  about  the  middle  of  that  period,  I 
cannot  find  any  reference  either  to  the  Eucharist 
or  the  Agape ;  but  there  are  words  which  are  to 
the  same  effect  as  those  of  Justin  Martyr  quoted 
above.  "  And  he  who  has  gives  to  him  who  has 
not  without  grudging.  .  .  ."  (chap.  xv.  Syriac 
Version.)  ..."  Every  morning,  and  at  all  hours, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  God  towards  them 

1  E.g.    De   Prescript   H^cret.    36  ;    De    Orat.    chaps,    xiv.-xix.  ; 
De  Cultu  Fteminarum,  ii.    II  ;  Adv.   Afarcton.,  iv.  I,  iv.  40,   and 
v.  8  ;  De  Idolatr.  chap.  vii.     See  further  Bishop  Kaye's  Tertullian, 
p.  424  sqq. 

2  See  Cambridge  l^exts  and  Studies,  vol.  i.  No.  I,  Introd. 
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they  praise  and  laud  Him.  And  over  their  food 
and  their  drink  they  render  Him  thanks"  (evxapi- 
a-Tovvres,  Greek  Version). 

In  the  Apocryphal  Vision  of  Paul  (chap,  xl.) 
occurs  this  (obviously  corrupt)  sentence,  in  an 
account  of  the  lapsed  :  " l  But  the  entanglements 
of  the  world  made  them  unhappy.  They  did  not 
hold  feasts  of  love,  they  did  not  show  pity  to 
widows  and  orphans,  they  did  not  entertain  the 
stranger  and  alien,  nor  offer  the  oblation,  nor  show 
mercy  to  their  neighbour." 

In  the  Acts*  of  Paul  and  Thekla,  part  of  which 
appears  to  be  a  second  century  document,  Paul  is 
described  (chap,  xxiii.)  as  fasting  "in  a  sepulchre"  3 
(Greek  MS.)  or  "house"  (Armenian  MS.),  and 
(chap,  xxv.)  "  there  was  within  the  tomb  "  4  ayaTrrj 
TroXXi,  (Lat.  gaudium  magnum,  Armenian,  "  and 
Paul  rejoiced  exceedingly  along  with  those  who 
were  with  him ").  "  And  the  lad  brought  five 

1  "  Sed  impedimenta  mundi  fecerunt  eos  miseros  non  exibendas 
(exhibentes)  agapes   et  viduas   et   orfanos   non   miserti,    advenam 
et   peregrinum   non   susceperunt,  neque  oblacionem  offerentes  et 
proximo  non  sunt  miserti." — Texts  and  Studies,  ii.  3,  p.  33. 

2  See  Ramsay,    The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  xvi., 
Conybeare,  Monuments,  etc.,  p.  75  and  p.  54. 

3  The  connection  with  the  Agape  in  the  Catacombs,  or  funeral 
feasts  can  hardly  be  pressed  in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  text. 

4  Conybeare,  Monuments,  p.  75. 
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loaves1  of  bread,  with  vegetables  and  salt  besides, 
and  water."  There  may  possibly  be  an  allusion 
to  the  Agap6  here,  and  there  is  a  verbal  resem 
blance  to  Philo's  description  of  the  meals  of  the 
Therapeuta. 2 

In  the  Passion  of  St.  Perpetua  (chap,  xvii.), 
which  is  variously  dated  at  from  198  to  203  A.D., 
there  is  an  account  of  how  the  martyrs 3  were 
publicly  entertained  the  day  before  their  passion 
at  the  supper  prepared  for  those  condemned  to  the 
beasts,  which  they  turned  into  an  Agape. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  well-known  statement 
of  Lucian  (De  Morte  Peregrini,  chap,  xii.),  made  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  which 
is  not  definite  enough  to  be  of  much  value,  but  the 
combined  mention  of  Sei-jrva  and  \oyoi  in  which 
seems4  to  point  to  the  Christian  Agape.  He  is 

1  Cf.  Can.  HippoL  197,   "  Cibus  autem  qui  tempore  Tracx*  con- 
venit  est  panis  cum  solo  sale  et  aqua."  -  Introduction,  p.  26. 

3  Pridie  quoque  cum  illam  cenam  illam  ultimam  quam  liberam 
vocant  quantum  in  ipsis  erat  non  cenam  liberam  sed  agapen  cenarent. 
Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  86. 

4  Professor  Jebb,  in  his  recent  Lectures  on  Lucian  (ii.),  charac 
terises  any  such  supposition  as  "rash."     But  cf.  Tertull.,  Apol. 
xxxix.  :   "Si  qui  ...  in  custodiis  .  .  .  alumni  confessionis  sunt." 
Tertull.  ad  Martyr,  i  :   "  Inter  carnis  alimenta,  benedicti  martyres 
designati,    quae  vobis  et  domina   mater  Ecclesia  .   .    .   et  singuli 
fratres  de  operibus  suis  propriis  in  carcerem  administrant."    Cf.  also 
Cyprian,  Epist.  95,  and  Justin  M.,  Apol.  ii.  chap.  67,  TO«  iv 
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speaking  of  the  furore  which  Proteus  Peregrinus 
excited  among  the  Christians  even  when  in 
prison  1  : 

"  From  early  dawn  one  might  see  at  the  prison 
door  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans.  And  the 
men  of  rank  among  them  even  bribed  the  warders, 
and  passed  the  night  with  him  within  (the  gaol). 
Then  there  were  brought  in  to  them  choice  meals, 
and  their  sacred  records  were  recited." 


fv  evdvs  ty  bpav   irapa  T$   Secr^wTT/pt'y  ypa'tdia 
•rivas  Kai  Traidia  6p0apcr    oi  5£  iv  rtXet.  avr&v  Kcd  GweKadevSo 
fj.fr'    avrov    8ia(pdeipai>Tes    TOUS    5ecr/Ji.o(f>v\a.Ka.s'    elra    delirya 
,  /ecu  \6yoi  if  pot  avruv  fXfyovro. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  AGAPE  IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY 

IN  entering  on  the  next  stage  of  our  inquiry 
we  pass  from  West  to  East,  from  the  usages 
connected  with  the  Agape  as  known  to  Tertullian 
in  Africa,  and,  presumably,  in  the  Western  Church 
generally,  to  those  of  the  Churches  of  Alexandria 
as  known  to  Clement. 

This  part  of  the  investigation  is  even  more 
abstruse  and  difficult  than  the  rest,  partly  because 
of  the  frequent  obscurity  of  Clement's  language, 
and  the  mystical  character  of  many  of  his  allusions 
to  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape",  partly  because 
there  is  some  evidence  that  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  respects,  the  usages  of  the  early  churches 
of  Alexandria  and  the  neighbourhood  may  have 
been  exceptional. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
in  English,  Dr  Bigg  and  Professor  Allen,1  agree  in 

1  Christian  Institutions,  p.  522. 
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thinking  that  at  this  time  "the  Eucharist1  was  not 
distinguished  in  time,  ritual,  or  motive  from  the 
primitive  Supper  of  the  Lord." 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  the  state 
ments  of  Clement  in  the  light  of  these  deservedly 
weighty  opinions.  Dr  Bigg  holds,  but  "  with  some 
hesitation,"  that  at  Alexandria  the  Eucharist  and 
the  Agape  were  still  both  celebrated  together  in 
the  evening ;  and  in  proof  of  his  view  he  urges, 
inter  alia,  that  (i)  "the  Agape  in  both  its  forms 
(i.e.  the  public  and  private)  is  distinctly  mentioned, 
the  Eucharist  as  a  separate  office  is  not " ;  and 
(ii)  that  "  the  word  Eucharist  is  employed  of  the 
Agape." 

As  to  the  first  statement,  viz.  that  the  Eucharist 
as  a  separate  office  is  not  mentioned,  it  seems  to 
be  true  that  the  Eucharist  as  a  liturgical  office  is 
not  described  or  expressly  spoken  of ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  doctrinal  state 
ments  in  Clement  about  the  Eucharist  seem  to 
be  carefully  kept  apart  from  references  to  the 
Agape";  and  there  are  in  addition  several  refer 
ences  to  the  Eucharist  which  do  not  seem  to 
suggest  its  connection  with  the  Agape. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Miscellanies,  for  instance, 

1  Bigg,  Christian  Flatonists  of  Alexandria,  pp.  102,  103. 
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(Bk.  I.  i.  5),  where  Clement  is  speaking  of  the  respec 
tive  duties  of  ministers  and  those  ministered  to,  he 
says  "  both  must  therefore  test  themselves :  the 
one  if  he  is  qualified  to  speak,  and  leave  behind 
him  written  records ;  the  other  if  he  is  in  a  right 
state  to  hear  and  read ;  as  also  some,  in  the  dispen 
sation  of  the  Eucharist,  according  to  custom,  enjoin 
that  each  one  of  the  people  individually  should 
take  his  part "  (T^V  €u\apurrlav  Siavei/LLavres,  o>9 
e6o?,  OVTOV  8t]  CKCKTTOV  TOV  \aov  Xa/3eii>  T^V  /moipav 
eiTLTpeTrova-iv).  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  and  being  "  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  without  any 
reference  to  the  Agape.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
say :  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  those  who 
lead  such  as  are  at  war  in  their  life  and  errors  here 
back  to  the  peace  which  is  in  the  Word,  and  they 
who  nourish  for  the  life  which  is  according  to  God, 
by  the  distribution  of  the  bread,  those  that  hunger 
after  righteousness." 

And  again  (Padag.  ii.  2,  19)  we  find  him  saying : 

"  And    the    mixture  of  the   cup l   and    the  Word 

is  called  Eucharist,  renowned  and  glorious  grace 

(a/j.(j)Oii>  avui?  Kpacris  TTOTOV  TC  KOI  Aoyof 

1  Lit.  drink. 
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xaPl$  tircuvovftevij  KOI  KaXy),  and  they  who 
by  faith  partake  of  it  are  sanctified  both  in  body 
and  soul." 

In  the  Miscellanies  (i.  19,  96),  he  speaks  of  those 
heresies  "  which  employ  bread  and  water  in  the 
oblation  (Kara  -rr\v  7rpoo-0o/occi>),  not  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Church.  For  there  are  those  who 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  mere  water"  (ei<nv 
yap  oi  KOI  vScop  \fsi\ov  ev\api<TTOV(riv). 

And,  again  (Strom,  vi.  14,  113),  "  And  giving 
thanks  always  for  all  things  to  God  by  righteous 
hearing  and  divine  reading,  by  true  investigation, 
by  holy  oblation,  by  blessed  prayer  (Sia  7r/ooo-0o/oa? 
ay/a?,  Si  evxns  vaKapias),  lauding,  hymning,  blessing, 
praising,  such  a  soul  is  never  at  any  time  separated 
from  God." 

The  expression  "  offering  "  (Trpocr^opa)  here  ap 
plied  in  the  two  last  passages  to  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  certainly  do  not  sug 
gest  any  connection  with  the  Agape  as  spoken  of 
elsewhere.1 

And  further  we  find  that  Clement  speaks  quite 
separately  of  irregularities  and  abuses  with  regard 

1  Cf.  also  Strom,  iv.   26;  Pad.  i.  6;  Protrept.  xii.  120;  Peed.  ii. 
2,   19;  Strom,  v.  10,  66;  Peed.  i.  5,  15,  6,  38;  Strom,  i.   10,  46, 
19,  96  ;  v.  II,  70  ;  vi.  14,  113.     Q.  D.  S.  23,  and  the  other  passages 
referred  to  by  Bp.  Kaye  and  Dr  Bigg. 
F 
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to  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape.  One  set  of 
heretics,  for  instance,  the  Carpocratians,  are  con 
demned  for  their  immoralities  in  connection  with 
the  Agape. 

1 "  Gathering  together  for  their  suppers,  for  I  at 
least  would  not  call  their  meeting  a  love-feast  .  .  . 
putting  out  of  the  way  the  light,  quod  eorum  forni- 
catoriam  hanc  justitiam  pudore  afficiebat,  dicunt  coire 
quomodo  velint  .  .  .  meditates  autem  in  ejusmodi 
'agape'  communionem  interdiu  jam,  etc"  Whereas 
in  another  place  he  speaks  of  those  heresies  (of  the 
Encratites)  who  employ  bread  and  water  in  the 
oblation  (Strom,  i.  I9).2 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  word 
Eucharist  to  the  Agape"  as  alleged  by  Dr  Bigg, 
it  is  important  to  notice  in  the  first  place  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement 
of  Bishop  Kaye3  that  Clement  at  times  uses 
the  word  Eucharist  and  the  corresponding  verb 
in  their  original  untechnical  sense  of  "giving 
thanks."  The  two  passages  on  which  Dr  Bigg 

1  et's  TO,  deiTrva  ddpoilofM^vovs  (ov  yap  dyaTnjv  eftroi/u.'  &v  I'yorye  TT\V 
ffVv£\CVfflv  avruv)  .  .  .  0acrt  TO  Ka.ra.i.ff-x\jvov  avruv  rr\v  Trop 

5LKO.lOCfVVr}V     €KTTo8<jjV     TTCHTJcra^J'OUJ      0OJJ      Tfl      TOV      XuX^O 

niyvvadai,    yu,eXeT7?crai'Tas    S£    (v  Toiavrr)    dyaTTTj   TTJV    xoivuviav 
i)(j.tpav  -fjdrj  .   .   .   (Stromat.   iii.   2,  10). 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  81. 

3  Cf.  Kaye  on  Clem.  Alex.  p.  447. 
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seems  to  rely  chiefly  are  Padagogus,  ii.  i,  10, 
and  Peed.  ii.  10,  96.  In  the  first  of  these  he 
translates  "he  that  eateth  eateth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  keepeth  Eucharist  unto  God  ...  so  that  a 
religious  meal  is  an  Eucharist." 

In  the  passage  in  question  Clement  is  obviously 
speaking  of  behaviour  at  a  social  meeting  (a-vv- 
ovcria1)  ;  and  he  quotes  St  Paul's  words  (Rom.  xiv. 
3):  "Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that 
eateth  not  "  ;  and,  a  little  further  on,  he  explains 
the  reason  of  the  command,  when  he  says  "he  that 
eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord  and  giveth  God  thanks," 
and  "  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not, 
and  giveth  God  thanks  "  (where  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  untechnical  sense 
of  et/xa/Dccrra  in  the  passage  in  St  Paul,  which 
has  clearly  no  reference  to  the  Agape  or  the 
Eucharist).  And  Clement  goes  on  to  say  as  an 
inference  from  this  :  "  so  that  the  true  meal  is  a 
thanksgiving,  and  he  who  is  indeed  always  giving 
thanks  does  not  busy  himself  about  pleasures,"2 
where  the  use  of  the  article,  and  the  order  of  the 
Greek  seem  to  show  the  meaning  to  be  not,  as 


1  Cf.  Justin's  expression 

2  uis  flvai  Tr)v  diKaiav  rpo^v  cvxapiffTiav,  KO.I  &  ye  del 
OUK  acrxoXeirat  irepi  i)8ovds. 
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Dr  Bigg  translates  "so  that  a  religious  meal  is 
an  Eucharist,"  but  "so  that  the  normal  or  just 
meal,  i.e.  the  meal  which  is  taken  &Wo>?  (in  a 
true  or  moral  spirit)  is  a  (i.e.  one  long)  thanks 
giving,  or  involves  thanksgiving." 

And  later  on  he  proceeds  :  "  The  Apostle  then, 
checking  (avaKpovwv)  those  that  habitually  trans 
gress  in  their  conduct  at  an  entertainment  says, 
etc.  .  .  .  [TOI/?  €7rl  eo"ndcrea>9  ovv  /mfXeTwvra? 
(cf.  rt]v  Sucalav  rpo0>/^)]."  This  passage 


when  compared  with  that  quoted  above  about 
Carpocratian  l  immorality  at  the  Agape,  shows 
that  SiKuiav  here  refers  not  to  the  "  religious  "  or 
non-religious  character  of  the  meal,  but  to  the 
conduct  and  tone  of  the  partakers. 

In  the  second  passage  (Pcedagog.  chap.  ii.  10, 
96)  Clement  is  admonishing  those  who  need  an 
Instructor  against  gross  immorality  or  shameless  2 
behaviour  in  the  day-time,  or  in  the  morning,  on 
coming  from  church  or  market  :  and  then  he  adds 
that  —  in  contrast,  i.e.  to  the  day-time,  or  morning, 
which  is  "  the  fitting  time  for  prayer  and  reading 

1  Cf.  rb  Karaiffx^vov  rr\v  iropviKrjv  diKaiocrvvr^i'  0u$  (p.  82,  n.  l). 
-  us   fj-r)   fj.ed'   ijfjL^pav    TO.  fj-vffTiKa.  rrjs   0U(rcwy   cKreXeiffdai  opyta, 
dyopas  TJKovra  dXeiCTpi/ovos  6\evct.v  SLKTJV, 
/cat  TUV  /te0'  rj^pav  cixpyuv  tpyuv  6 
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and  good  works " — the  evening  is  the  time  for 
recreation — "  but  in  the  evening  it  is  fitting  to  take 
one's  ease  after  the  repast,  and  after  the  thanks 
giving  for  one's  enjoyments  (eanrepas  Se  avaTrav- 
cra<T9ai  KaO^Kei  HJLCTU  rrjv  ea-Tiaariv  KOI  /xera  TIJV  e?n 
Tal<s  aTroXavcreariv  evyapivTLav)"  In  this  sentence 
eo-T/aa-f?  may  refer  either  to  the  ordinary  supper 
or,  possibly,  to  the  Agape,  and  evxap^rla  to  the 
ordinary  thanksgiving  after  the  enjoyments  of  the 
table  which  would  be  common  to  both  ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  whole  passage  seems  against  restrict 
ing  the  sense  either  of  ecrr/aov?  or  of  ev^apidTia  to 
the  Agape,  or  to  the  Eucharist. 

Dr  Bigg  says  that  "  eo-r/ao-*?  in  Clement  means 
the  Agape,"  but  clearly  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
technical  word  either  in  Clement  or  elsewhere,  and 
cannot  be  so  restricted.  Elsewhere  in  the  Pceda- 
gogus,  for  instance,  the  word  is  not  so  restricted 
(Bk.  II.  i.  8),  "those  that  are  absorbed  in  pots 
.  .  .  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Isaiah  denounces  as 
wretched,  depriving  them  tacitly  of  the  name  of 
love,  since  their  feasting  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  word  "  (r^?  ayd-Tr*/?  TO  OVO/ULO.  vire^eXo/mevov, 
e-jrel  M  Kara  \6yov  rj  eo-r/ao-i?  rjv),  and  (Bk.  il.,  i.,  4.)  : 
"  gatherings  for  the  sake  of  mirth  we,  too,  in  our 
enumeration  would  naturally  call  suppers,  dinners, 
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receptions,  in  this  coming  together  following  the 
Word  ;  but  such  feastings  the  Lord  has  not  called 
Agapae  "  (ra9  /mev  yap  e?r)  TW  eixppoa-vvrjs  crvvaycoyus 
.  .  .  ra?  TomJra?  Se  ccrTiacrei^  o  Kupio?  ayaTra?  ov 

K€K\r)K€l>). 

So  far  for  these  arguments  of  Dr  Bigg's  with 
regard  to  the  union  of  the  Agape"  and  the 
Eucharist  in  Clement's  time. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  a  few  of  Clement's  statements  as 
to  the  Agape  itself,  which  seem  to  reinforce  the 
previous  considerations. 

"The  Agape  as  described  or  referred  to  by 
Clement,  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds,  public  and 
private.1  The  chief  evidence  is  to  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Instructor 
"on  eating,"  />.  in  general,  as  well  as  at  the 
Agape.  "  It  is  a  mark,"  he  says,  "  of  a  silly  mind 
to  be  amazed  and  stupefied  at  what  is  presented  at 
public  banquets  after  the  rich  fare  which  is  the 
Word"2  (TcOq-jrcvai  ra  TrapariOefjLei'a  raf?  St]jmwSc(rii> 
to-Tiacrea-i  //era  rtjv  ev  Adyu>  rpv(^ijv~).  Just  before  he 
had  spoken  of  what  was  apparently  a  private 
Agape",  where  "  we  are  to  partake  of  what  is  set 

1  Cf.  Bigg,  p.  103.     Cf.  l\edag.  ii.  I,  II,  ///  infra. 

a  A  possible  allusion  to  Communion  as  preceding  the  Agnpe. 
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before  us  as  becomes  a  Christian,  out  of  respect  to 
him  who  has  invited  1  us  (rov  /ce/cX^ora),  by  a 
harmless  and  moderate  participation  in  the  social 
meeting  "  (Kara  TY\V  a/3\a/3rj  Kal  aTrpoa-Koprj  r>?9 


And  the  true  character  of  an  Agape  is  described 
at  length  in  the  same  chapter  (§  4).  "  We  who  seek 
the  heavenly  bread  must  rule  the  belly.  .  .  .  Some 
speaking  with  unbridled  tongue  dare  to  apply  the 
name  Agape  to  pitiful  suppers  redolent  of  savour 
and  sauces.  Dishonouring  the  good  and  saving 
work  of  the  Word,  the  consecrated  (ryv  f)yia<r- 
/uLevrjv)  Agape,  with  pots  and  pouring  of  sauce, 
.  .  .  having  expected  that  the  promise  of  God 
might  be  bought  with  suppers.  .  .  .  But  'when 
thou  makest  an  entertainment  call  the  poor,'  for 
whose  sake  chiefly  a  supper  ought  to  be  made. 
.  .  .  But  aya-jrrj  is  in  truth  celestial  food,  a  feast  of 
reason  (eirovpavLos  ecrri  r/oo0^,  ecrr/acn?  Aoy*/oJ).  *  It 
beareth  all  things.'  '  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.'  But  the  hardest 
of  all  cases  is  for  dyczTny,  which  fadeth  not,  to  be 
cast  from  heaven  above  to  the  ground,  into  the 
midst  of  sauces.  ...  If  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

1  Cf.  infra,  Canon.  Reliqq.  Ixxv.  (Hauler,  p.  113);  Can. 
Hippolyt.  174,  etc. 
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thy  God  and  thy  neighbour,  this  is  the  celestial 
festival  in  the  heavens.  But  the  earthly  is  called 
a  supper  ;  as  has  been  shown  from  Scripture,  the 
supper  is  made  for  aya-irq,  but  the  supper  is  not 
dyuTn?  ;  only  a  proof  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  1 
kindly  feeling.  Let  not  then  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of,  '  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink/  says  the  Apostle,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  the  mere  ephemeral  meal  that  is  to  be 
thought  of,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."  He  who  eats  of  this  meal,2  the 
best  of  all  things,  shall  acquire  the  kingdom  of 
God,  fixing  his  regards  even  while  here3  on 
the  holy  assembly  of  love,  the  heavenly  €KK\tj(ria. 
'Aya-Tn;,  then,  is  something  pure  and  worthy  of  God, 
and  its  work  is  distribution  (^  /xera  (W*?).  .  .  .  "And 
these  joys  have  an  inspiration  of  love,  from  the 
feeding4  of  the  people  at  large,  which  habituates5 
to  everlasting  dainties.  'AyaTny,  then,  is  not  a 
supper.  But  let  the  entertainment  depend  on 
love"  (at  <5e  eixfrpouvvai  aurai  ei/avcr/md  rt  aya 
/c  r*??  Trav  81}  JU.QU  Tpocf>tjs  o-vi>e6i£djj.€vov 


1  Or  generous 

'2  rou  dpicTov  r6  dpiffrov  TWV  tivruv. 

3  fvdevSe,  lit.  from  here. 

4  I.e.  the  public  Agape  apparently. 

5  Or,  becomes  habituated. 
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aiSiov  Tpv<pi'jv'  ayaTrrj  /xey  ovv  Selirvov  OVK  €<JTIV,  r\ 
Se  ea-TiaarLs  ayaTrys  tjprrja-Ow).  ..."  Take  no 
pleasure  in  abominable  delicacies,"  says  Wisdom. 
.  .  .  We  are  enjoined  to  abstain  (from  things 
sacrificed  to  idols).  ..."  For  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  have  fellowship  with  demons,"  says  the 
Apostle.  ...  It  is  inconsistent  with  reason  for 
those  who  have  been  made  worthy  to  share 
divine  and  spiritual  food  to  partake  of  "  a  table 
of  demons  "  "  OVK  ev\6yov  TpaTrefys  8ai/u.6vwv  /xeTaXa/x- 
fldveiv  TOU$  9eia<s  /meTexeiv  Kal  Trvev/maTtKrjs  Karrj^LW- 
/xeVou?  Tpo(pfj$).  ...  It  is  an  admirable  thing, 
therefore,  to  raise  our  eyes  aloft  to  that  which  is 
true  ...  to  depend  on  that  divine  food  above 
.  .  .  for  such  is  the  Agape,  which  the  food  that 
comes  from  Christ  (>}  /Bpaa-is  fj  rov  xpi&Tov)  shows 
that  we  ought  to  look  forward  to"  (eK^xeo-Oai). x 

This  passage  is  highly  mystical,  and  conse 
quently  ambiguous  in  parts ;  but,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,2  the  language  is  different 
from  that  in  which  Clement  speaks  of  the 
Eucharist.  One  or  two  expressions  seem  to  imply 
a  previous  reception  of  "divine  food" — an  epithet 

1  Or  "  to  understand."     The  translation  in  Clark's  Ante-Nicene 
Library  has  "  partake  of,"  wrongly,  as  it  seems. 

2  Such  as  TT]v  i 
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elsewhere1  in  the  fathers  applied  to  the  Eucharist. 
And  the  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  is 
not,  I  think,  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape 
were  still  united  in  Clement's  time.2 

And  this  impression  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  considerations  which  are  tersely  summarised 
by  Dr  Bigg  himself  as  standing  against  his  in 
ference.  I  give  them  in  his  own  words. 

(i)  "That  the  separation  was  already  made  in 
the  West,  as  we  see  from  Justin  and  Tertullian, 
and  is  found  immediately  after  Clement's  time  in 
Palestine  teste  Origen.  (2)  That  the  word  Eucharist 
is  employed  by  Clement  for  the  elements  (Strom. 
chap.  i.  i,  5)  and  for  the  rite  (Pad.  chap.  ii.  2,  20; 
Strom,  chap.  iv.  25,  161).  (3)  That  there  was  a  morn 
ing3  service  in  Alexandria,  though  we  are  not  told 
that  it  included  the  Eucharist  (Peed.  chap.  ii.  10,  96)." 

1  Cf.,  e.g.)  the  Aiitun  Inscription  (of  somewhat  uncertain  date), 
line  5  :  ZWTT^OS  ayluv  /icXi^Sta  \(d.}np(a)vf  [/Spanni']  (Pusey,  Real 
Presence,  p.  337).  Cyprian,  De  Laf>sist  p.  133,  "  Sanctum  Domini 
edere  et  contrectare  non  potuit."  Cf.  also  Dionysius  (fire.  A.D.  254), 
Ep.  ad  Xysturn  ap.  Euseb.  Keel.  Hist.  vii.  chap.  ix.  :  rpair^Tj 
/ecu  xf<PaJ  ft<5  virodoxW  rW  ayfaf  Tpo<prjs  irparelvavra, 


K.T.\. 

2  For  evidence  of  their  separation  in  church  ordinances  see  below, 
chap.  iv. 

3  This   is   probably   the  daily  office  of  the   Can.   Hippol.   217. 
Congregentur   .    .    .    quotidie   in   ecclesia   .    .    .   populus   tempore 
gallicinii  vacentque  orationi,  cf.   id.  245,  and  Egypt.  Can.  Keliqq. 
Ixxvii  (Hauler,  p.  117). 
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The  strongest  consideration  which  Dr  Bigg  urges 
in  favour  of  the  non-separation  I  have  left  to  the  last, 
viz.,  that  he  does  "  not  know  of  any  passage  in  an 
Oriental  writer  before  Clement's  time  in  which  the 
Eucharist  appears  asadistinct  and  substantive  office." 

This  statement  seems  a  little  strong  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  Justin  Martyr,  a  native  of  Syrian 
Palestine,1  and  therefore  an  Oriental  writer,  though 
one  writing  at  Rome  to  the  Emperor,  gives  no 
hint  of  a  divergent  usage  between  East  and  West, 
and  that  Pliny's  account  of  Oriental  usage  in 
Bithynia,  though  admittedly  obscure,  is  so  closely 
parallel  in  some  points  with  Tertullian,2  whose 
account  resembles  Justin  Martyr's.  But  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  disposed  to  expect 
similarity  of  use  in  Alexandria  with  the  rest  of  the 
Churches,  but  for  Socrates' 3  statement,  which  is  as 
follows :  "  The  Egyptians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thebais  hold 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  Sabbath  (i.e. 
Saturday),  but  do  not  participate  in  the  mysteries 
in  the  manner  usual  among  Christians  in  general4; 

1  Cf.  Apol.  i.  i. 

2  Cf.  supra,  chap.  ii.  3  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  22. 

4  Merd  yap  rb  evwxdrjvai.  /ecu  TTaVToltav  f  oecr/idro;^  efjufiopydrjvat,  wept 
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for  after  having  eaten  and  satisfied  themselves  with 
food  of  all  kinds,  in  the  evening  they  make  their 
offerings,  and  they  partake  of  the  mysteries.'' 

This  statement  is  certainly  remarkable,  and 
though  made  as  late  as  439  A.D.,  i.e.  two  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  Clement,  evidently  refers 
to  an  ancient  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  though  not,  be  it  noticed,  in  Alex 
andria  itself.1  Undoubtedly  there  seem  to  have 
been  divergent  practices  in  the  Egyptian  churches 
as,  e.g.,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  appointment, 
though  not  necessarily  the  consecration,2  of  pres 
byters.  And  this  passage  itself  indicates  what 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  these 
divergencies,  viz.  the  survival  of  Jewish-Christian 
customs,  such  as  observing  the  Sabbath,  which 
might  have  been  due  to  the  very  strong  influence 
of  Judaism  in  Alexandria  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Professor  Mommsen  3  mentions  that  in  the  second 

1  Indeed  Socrates,  I.e.,  makes  the  Alexandrines  proper  differ  in 
their  customs  from  this — -ruv  yo.p  ravraxov  7-17$  ot/t ovfjxrqs  €KK\-qci.wv 
tv  ij^pq.  Za$3aTU>j>  Kara  irdaav  e/35o/za5os  irfplodov  tiriTcXovaiav  rd 
fj,vffTT)pia,  oi  tv  'AXefavSpeip  /cat  oi  tv  PW/IT;  £K  TIVOJ  dpxalas  7rapa56<reu>s 
TOVTO  iroielv  irapr]T7)(ra.i>To. 

2  The  authority  of  Pseudo-Augustine,  Eutychius,  and  Ambrosi- 
aster  being  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  it  beyond  doubt.      Cf.  Diet. 
Christ,  Biogr.  s.v.  Ambrosiaster,  and  Lightfoot,  Phil.  p.  231. 

3  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  bk.  viii.  chap.  xi. 
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century  two  out  of  five  of  the  quarters  of  that  city 
were  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  M.  Ampere,  an 
Egyptologist  of  note,  describes  Alexandria  in  the 
second  century  as1  "very  Greek,  considerably  Jewish, 
and  hardly  Egyptian  at  all."  A  somewhat  lurid 
light  is  thrown  on  the  condition  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  by  an  unknown  second-century  writer,2 
who  says  that  "  he  who  in  Egypt  worships  Sarapis 
is  also  a  Christian,  and  those  who  call  themselves 
Christian  Bishops  likewise  adore  Sarapis.  Every 
grand  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  every  Samaritan,  every 
Christian  clergyman  is  there  at  the  same  time  a 
sorcerer,  a  prophet,  a  quack  (aliptes.)  Even  when 
the  patriarch  comes  to  Egypt  some  demand  that 
he  pray  to  Sarapis,  others  that  he  pray  to 
Christ." 

When  we  pass  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  to 
Origen  the  contrast  is  striking.  Origen  scarcely 
dwells  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  Agape,  whereas 

1  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.  1846,  p.  735. 

2  Mommsen  (u.s.  vol.  ii.   p.  226)  from  the    Vita  Saturnini  (of 
Vopiscus),  chap.  i.  8.     It  is  clear  that  an  enemy  hath  written  this  ; 
but  it  points  to  the  disintegrating  forces  which  were  at  work  upon 
early  Christianity  in  Alexandria.      See  Mommsen's  note  further. 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  Phil,  p.  225  n.,  attributes  the  letter  to  Hadrian 
— wrongly  according  to  Mommsen.     It  is  in  the  Augustan  History, 
xxix.  8,  Vopiscus  expressly  attributes  it  to  Hadrian,  but  there  are 
difficulties.     See  Gregorovius,  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  Eng.  Iran., 
p.  124. 
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he  refers  perhaps  more  frequently  to  the  Eucharist, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  writings,  than 
Clement.  The  difference  no  doubt  is  largely  due 
to  the  different  character  and  scope  of  their  works. 
It  may,  however,  possibly  indicate  that  the  Agape 
was  already  beginning  to  decline  in  prominence. 
But  the  chief  reference  to  the  Agape*  in  Origen  is 
so  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  history  of 
the  subject  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  at  length. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  against  Celsus 
(bk.  i.  chap,  i.)  Origen  speaks  of  Celsus'  first  point  of 
attack  against  the  Christians  as  being  that  "  they 
enter  into  secret  associations  with  each  other 
contrary  to  law  (owQiQicas  Kpvfi&rjv  TT/OO?  a\\i'i\ov? 
TToiov/mevwv  Trapa  TU  vevo/mia-juLeva),  saying  that  of 
associations  some  are  open,  and  such  as  are 
formed  in  accordance  with  laws;  others,  again, 
secret,  and  such  as  are  formed  contrary  to  legal 
enactments.  And  his  wish  is  to  calumniate 
what  is  called  the  Agape  of  the  Christians,  (as)  l 
taking  its  rise  from  the  common  danger,  and 
having  a  power  that  transcends  oaths  (UTTO  rov 
KOIVOV  KivSvvov  v(/>i<TTa/uLei/t]i>,  KOI  Suva/uLevrjv  uTrep- 
opKia).  Since  then  he  babbles  about  the  common 
law,  alleging  that  the  associations  of  Christians 

1  v.l.  tis. 
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are  in  violation  of  it,  we  have  to  reply  that,  if 
a  man  came  to  be  among  Scythians,  whose  laws 
were  unholy  (aGecr/mov?),  and,  if,  having  no  oppor 
tunity  of  escape,  he  were  compelled  to  live  among 
them,  such  an  one  would  with  good  reason,  for  the 
sake  of  the  law  of  truth,  which  the  Scythians  would 
regard  as  transgression  of  law  (-jrapavoiniav\  enter 
A  into  associations,  contrary  to  their  laws,  with  those 
like  minded  with  himself.  ...  It  is  not  unreason 
able  then  to  form  associations  in  opposition  to 
existing  laws,  if  it  be  done  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  truth." 

We  have  here  a  clue  to  the  whole  early  history 
of  the  Agape,  but  one  which  unfortunately  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  owing  to  the  lack  of 
contemporary  evidence.  It  is  possible  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  inscriptions  may  in  time  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject.  But  at  present  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  exactly 
how  far,  throughout  its  history,  the  Agape  was 
affected  by  the  legal1  enactments  of  the  em 
perors.  From  the  very  earliest  times  associa- 

1  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Celsus  probably  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  when  the  toleration  of  collegia 
tenuiorum  was  still  restricted  to  Italy,  and  possibly  the  sena 
torial  provinces.  See  Appendix  II.  for  fuller  treatment  of  this 
subject,  where  Tertullian's  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  considered. 
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tions1  or  guilds  of  a  more  or  less  religious 
character  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  common 
at  Rome,  part  of  their  raison  cfetre  having  been 
a  common  table;  and  had  been  treated  under 
the  Republic  with  comparative  leniency,  pro 
vided  that  their  meetings  were  not  nocturnal  or 
clandestine,  or  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
public  safety.  But  under  the  Empire  much 
stricter  watch  began  to  be  kept  over  them. 
Julius,  and  later  Augustus,  suppressed  all  "col 
legia"  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  dangerous. 
Only  those  that  were  venerable  from  their  anti 
quity,  or  obviously  harmless,  were  allowed  to 
survive ;  and  new  foundations  were  prohibited 
if  they  were  without  special  permission,2  which 
was  but  sparingly  given.  This  supervision  was 
most  strictly  exercised  by  the  wisest  and  best 
of  the  Emperors  ;  and,  as  Pliny  (Epist.  x.  43) 
tells  us,  their  carefulness  was  not  without  warrant ; 
for  he  represents  Trajan  as  replying  to  his  enquiry 
as  to  whether  a  "  collegium  fabrorum  "  might  be 
instituted  in  Nicomedia,  that  the  province  was 

1  Cf.  supra,  Introd.  p.  3  ff.  ;  cf.  Sodales  dicti  quod  una  stderent 
et  essent  (Festus,  Ed.  M tiller,  p.  296). 

2  Cf.    de   instituendo    collegia  fabrorum    consulebamur.      Pliny, 
Panegyr.  chap.  54.     See  Boissier,  La  Religion  Romaine,  ii.  p.  249, 
etc.,  and  infra,  Appendix  II.     But  cf.  also  Ramsay  (on  I  Cor.)  xxxv. 
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disturbed  " ejusmodi  factionibus"  and  that  such 
associations,  under  whatever  name  or  for  what 
ever  reason  they  might  be  founded,  tended  to 
become  " het&rue"  This  supervision  was  rigor 
ously  directed  to  be  exercised  by  the  governors 
in  the  provinces.  There  was,  however,  a  constant 
tendency  to  relax  the  formal  discipline  of  the 
law ; 1  and,  probably  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
Agapae  were  able  to  subsist  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  under  Trajan,  as  we  have  seen,2  strict 
ness  was  reinforced  ;  and  under  this  regime  the 
Agapae  were — at  least  partially — suppressed.  Still, 
however,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  tendency  to 
form  collegia,  and  to  their  corresponding  to  a  felt 
want  among  the  people,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up 
a  very  strict  censorship ;  and  so,3  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  earlier  part  of 
the  third  centuries  the  Agapse  were  regularly  cele 
brated  among  the  Christian  communities  in  East 
and  West  alike.  Gradually,  as  time  went  on,  it 
became  impossible  to  restrain  the  growth  of  these 
associations ;  and  it  became  part  of  the  Imperial 
policy  to  give  legal  recognition  to  what  could  not 

1  Cj.  the  number  of  Inscriptions  proving  the  existence  of  collegia. 

2  Chap.  ii. 

3  Cf.  Tertullian  and  Clement  Alex.  locc.  citt. 

G 
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adequately  be  repressed,  and  even  to  impress  it 
into  the  state  service. 

Alexander  Severus,1  for  instance  (A.D.  222-235), 
made  himself  specially  prominent  in  this  respect, 
by  giving  official  recognition  to  the  collegia  of  arts 
and  crafts,  and  appointing  tribunals  before  which 
accused  members  of  these  fraternities  should  be 
tried.2 

This  was  no  doubt  an  instance  of  the  gradually 
growing  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  Empire,  which 
first  took  prominent  shape  in  the  Edict  of 
Caracalla3  (A.D.  212),  and  culminated  in  the 
Edict  of  Milan  (A.D.  313). 

But  in  the  meantime  their  comparative  tolera 
tion  had  contributed  towards  the  corruption  of  the 
Agapae,  as  noticed  by  Tertullian  and  Clement,  who 
wrote,  the  one  during,  the  other  soon  after,  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Origen,  on  the  one  hand,  speaking  as  boldly 
of  the  history  of  the  Agap.'e  as  has  been  mentioned, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  making  comparatively  little 
reference  to  them  in  his  other  writings. 

In   the   doubtful    Commentary  on  Job  (Lib.   iii. 

1  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sev.  33. 

-  See  Appendix  II.  for  a  summary  of  legislation  on  sodalicia  and 
collegia. 

8  Which  was  tolerant  in  effect,  though  not  at  first  in  intention. 
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p.  238,  Lommatsch.)  we  find  an  apparent  refer 
ence  to  a  subsequent  development  of  the  Agapae 
into  commemorations1  of  the  departed.  "We 
celebrate  them  indeed,  assembling  the  pious 
(religiosos)  along  with  the  priests,  the  faithful 
along  with  the  clergy,  inviting  thither  the  poor, 
feeding  (saturantes)  wards  (pupillos)  and  widows, 
so  that  our  solemnity  (festivitas)  may  be  a  requiem 
commemoration  for  the  souls,  whose  memory  we 
celebrate  (in  memoriam  requiei  animabus  quarum 
memoriam  celebramus  "  2). 

In  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans  (chap.  xvi.  16) 
Origen  refers  to  the  holy  "  kisses  which  are  given 
in  the  assemblies."  "  But  in  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  said,  let  the  believer's  kiss  be  chaste.  Then 
let  him  have  in  himself  peace  and  felicity  in  love 
— aya-jry — unfeigned." 

And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatise  against 
Celsus  (Lib.  viii.  chap.  33),  when  contrasting  the 
worship  of  demons  by  Celsus  with  Christian 
worship,  he  adds :  " 3  but  we,  giving  thanks  to 
the  Creator  of  all,  eat  the  loaves  which  are 

1  Cf.  the  heathen  columbaria,  fer alia,  and  parentalia. 

2  But   this   belongs   probably   to   a   later   period.       See   below, 
chaps,  iv.  and  v. 

3  Trpocrayo/J,frovs  Aprovs  £ff6io/J.€v  ffw/j-a  yevo/mtvovs   Sia  TTJV   cvxty 
&yibv  TL,  /cat  ayid^ov  rovs  /xcrd  ay  las  7rpo0&rews  aury 
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brought  (to  the  table)  with  thanksgiving,  and 
with  prayer  over  what  has  been  given,  when  they 
have  become,  as  they  do  because  of  the  prayer, 
a  certain  holy  body,  which  sanctifies  those  who 
use  it  with  a  holy  purpose."  These  words  recall 
the  form  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Didache,  and 
Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  65);  but,  inter  alia,  the 
allusion  to  St.  Paul's  contrast  between  the  table 
of  demons  and  the  table  of  the  Lord,  point  to 
their  relating  to  the  Eucharist,  and  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  the  Agape.1 

When  we  turn  to  the  next  Western  source  of 
information,  St.  Cyprian,  we  find  the  practice  of 
the  African  Church  more  decisively  defined,  and 
the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  emphatically  dif 
ferentiated. 

The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  the 
famous  letter  (63)  on  the  mixed  Chalice,  which 
Archbishop  Benson  seems  to  agree  with  Pearson 
in  dating  about  253A.D.2  Cyprian  has  been  con 
demning  the  heretical  practice  of  offering  water 

1  Cf.  cont.  Cels.  viii.  57  :  —  ftrn  5£  *cai  ffv/j.fto\ov  rjfuv  rrjt 
Trpds  rbv  Qedv  evxapiffrias  dpros  evxapiffria  Ka\ot/j.evos.  For  a 
Catena  of  Origan's  references  to  the  Eucharist,  see  Bigg,  Chris 
tian  FlatonistS)  p.  219  sqq.  ;  Ileber,  Uninspired  Teaching  on  the 
Eucharist,  p.  85  sqq. 

~  Cyprian,  p.  291. 
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alone  in  the  Eucharist,  and  dwelling  on  the  im 
portance  of  the  mixed  Cup,  and  he  proceeds  : 
"  Does  anyone  perchance  flatter  himself  with  this 
notion  that,  although  in  the  morning  water  alone  is 
seen  to  be  offered,  yet  when  we  come  to  supper 
we  offer  the  mingled  cup  ?  But  when  we  sup  we 
cannot  call  the  people  together  to  our  banquet  so 
as  to  celebrate  the  truth  of  the  sacrament  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  brotherhood  "  (ut  sacramenti 
veritatem  fraternitate  omni  prczsente  celebremus). 
"But  it  may  be  said  (At  enim)  it  was  not  in  the 
morning,  but  after  supper  that  the  Lord  offered  the 
mingled  cup.  Ought  we  then  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  (Feast — Domimcum l)  after  supper,  that  so 
by  multiplying2  the  Lord's  Feasts  (frequentandis 
Dominicis]  we  may  offer  the  mingled  cup  ? " 

"  It  behoved  Christ  to  offer  about  the  evening 
of  the  day,  that  the  very  hour  of  sacrifice  might 
symbolise  the  setting,  and  the  evening  of  the 
world  ;  as  it  is  written  in  Exodus,  '  and  all  the 
people  of  the  synagogue  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  kill  it  in  the  evening.'  And  again  in  the 
Psalms,  *  let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an 


1  Cf.  De  Op.  et  EL  chap.  xii.  ;  De  Unit.  EccL  xiv. 

2  Or  celebrating  with  numbers— a  common  meaning  of  frequento. 
Cf.  Lewis  and  Short,  s.v. 
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evening  sacrifice.'  But  we  celebrate  the  Resurrec 
tion  of  the  Lord  in  the  morning." l 

In  another  passage  the  character  of  the  Agape 
in  Cyprian's  time  is  clearly  indicated  (ad  Donatnm, 
chap.  xvi.).  "Since  this  is  a  holiday  rest,  and  time  of 
leisure,  whatever  remains  of  the  day  now  that  the 
sun  is  sloping  towards  evening,  let  us  spend  it  in 
gladness  (ducamus  hanc  diem  Iceti) ;  nor  let  even 
the  hour  of  repast  be  without  heavenly  grace. 
Let  the  temperate  festivity  resound  with  psalms2 
(sonet  psalmos  convivium  sobrium),  and,  as  your 
memory  is  tenacious  and  your  voice  musical,  under 
take  this  office  as  is  your  wont.  You  will  provide 
a  better  entertainment  for  your  dearest  friends,  if 
while  we  have  something  spiritual  to  listen  to,  the 
sweetness  of  religious  music  charm  our  ears " 
(prolectet  aures  religiosa  mulcedo). 

Again,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lapsed  (chap,  vi.), 
Cyprian  seems  to  speak  as  if  the  Agapae  were  held 

1  "Again    the    morning   hour    is   the   only   hour   at  which   the 
Resurrection  (which  is  the  power  of  the  Eucharist)  can  be  cele 
brated  ;  Christ  Himself  had  offered  in  the  evening  solely  in  order 
to  mark  the  close  of  the  old  order,  and  to  merge   the   Passover 
ritual  in  ours."     Benson,  Cyprian,  pp.  294,  295. 

2  Cf.  Tertull.,  Apol.  xxxix.,  "Ita  fabulantur  ut  qui  sciant  Deuru 
audire."  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  vii.  7,  49,  &was  8t  6  /Stos  avrov  ira.i>T)yvpis 
ayia.  cUmxa'    Ovcriai  /JL£I>  at)ry  ei)j£cu  re  Kai  alvoi  /cat  ai  irpo  TTJI  eoria- 

eVre^ets  TUV  ypa.(j)wi>  K.  r.  \. 
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in  the  Church,  when,  in  denouncing  unfaithful 
bishops,  he  speaks  of  those  "who  hunted  the 
markets  for  gainful  merchandise,  and  brought 
no  aid1  to  starving  brethren  in  the  Church." 
And  in  the  treatise2  on  Works  and  Alms  (chap, 
xv.),  he  alludes  to  the  primitive  custom  of  con 
tributing  materials  for  the  Agape,  and  the  Euchar 
ist,  which  had  apparently  now  developed  into  the 
offerings  3  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Eucharist  only. 
"You  are  rich  and  wealthy,  and  think  you  that  you 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Lord,4  who  are  altogether 
negligent  of  the  offering;  who  come  into  the  Lord's 
house  without  a  sacrifice,  and  take  part  out  of  that 
sacrifice  which  the  poor  has  offered."  5 

1  Non  subvenire\  v.l.  esurientibus  in  ecclesia  fratribus  non  sub- 
venire.       Cf.   Justin,    Apol.    i.    65,   TO   <rv\\eyofj.evoi>   T$   irpoeffrwri 
aTTOTldeTcu.     In  Cyprian's  time  the  "  stipem  menstrua  die  "  of  which 
Tertullian  speaks  in  connection  with  the  Agape  had  apparently 
developed  into  a  further  organization  for  benefiting  the  clergy  ; 
cf.    Ep.    xxxix.,    "Presbyterii   honorem   designasse   nos   illis  jam 
sciatis  ut  sportulis  iisdem  cum  Presbyteris  honorentur  et  divisiones 
mensurnas  .  .  .  partiantur."    Cf.  Ep.  xxxiv.,  "a  divisione  mensurna 
contineant"  ;  and  Ep.  i.,  "  sportulantes  fratres." 

2  For  Cyprian's  references  to  the  Eucharist,  cf.  Ep.  i.  2,  xvi.  3, 
lix.  10,  Iviii.  10,  Ixxv.  10. 

3  Cf.  on  the  Eulogia,  chap.  iv. 

4  Dominicttm,  cf.  supra,  p.  101,  and  de  Unit.  Eccles.  chap,  xiv., 
"  Dominiae  hostice  veritatem  per  falsa  sacrificia  profarare." 

5  Cf.  St  August.  (?),  Sermones  de  Temp.  213,    "  Oblationes  quse 
in  altario  consecrantur  offerte  ;  erubescere  debet  homo  idoneus  si  de 
aliena  oblatione  communicat."    See  Palmer's  Origines,  chap.  iv.  8. 
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We  find,  then,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen 
tury  the  evidence  of  the  separation  of  the  Agap£ 
from  the  Eucharist  is  quite  clear  in  the  West,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  language  used  of  the  Agap6  by 
Eastern  and  Western  writers  makes  it  probable  that 
the  general  usage  was  the  same  in  East  and  West 

In  both  the  Agape  is  divided  into  public  and 
private,  in  both  the  religious  character  of  it  is  still 
marked,  in  both  the  thought  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  connection  with  the  Agape  is 
still  kept  in  view. 

The  remainder  of  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
third  century  does  not  seem  to  furnish  any  further 
important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Agape. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Anatolius  of  Laodicea,  Lac- 
tantius,  and  Methodius  do  not  appear  to  refer  to  it.1 

1  Anatolius  (Paschal  Canon,  chap,  x.)  speaks  of  the  unlawfulness 
Df  celebrating  "the  Lord's  mystery  of  the  Passover  at  any  other 
time  but  on  the  Lord's  Day,  on  which  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
from  death  took  place."  Hippolytus  (?)  Fragm.  in  Proverb,  ix.  i, 
speaks  of  "His  Body  and  Blood,  which  are  daily  consecrated  and 
offered  (<?7rtreXoC»'Tcu  0v6fj.(va)  on  the  mystical  and  divine  table  in 
memorial  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  and  first  table  of  the 
mystical  divine  supper  "—where  the  reference  to  the  Eucharist 
alone  is  clear.  Hippolytus  (fares,  ix.  12)  mentions  Pope 
Zephynnus'  appointment  of  a  curator  over  the  cemetery  at  Rome 
(circ.  A.D.  200),  which  indicates  the  registration  of  Christian  com 
munities  at  that  date  as  collegia  funcratida.  ^6'  oC  (Victor) 


rovrov 


TOV 


See  Hardy,  ut  infra,  p.    194. 
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The  Sibylline  Oracles  are  so  obscure  in  their 
origin  and  date  as  not  to  be  of  much  practical 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation ;  but,  as 
a  good  many  of  the  Christian  portions  are  placed 
by  Alexandre  in  the  third  century,  I  subjoin  here 
what  he  considers  to  be  their  allusions  or  references 
to  the  Agape. 

The  first  is  in  a  kind  of  apostrophe  to  the  "  God- 
born  race  "  (of  Christians) : 

"  But  glorious  children  will  bring  honour  to  thee, 
And  with  holy  strains  a  table  will  set  up  "  : 1 

a  passage  which  recalls  the  words  of  Cyprian  as 
to  music  in  connection  with  these  sacred  feasts. 

The  two  next  quotations — from  the  eighth  book 
—Alexandre  would  associate  with  the  preceding 
one  as  to  date  and  authorship : 

"  Mine  image,  the  possessor  of  right  reason,  is 
Man.2 

1  'AXXa  ere  KvddXtfjioi  iraides  7repiTifj.^(rova-i, 
Kal  fj.ot(rai$  ayiauriv  £irwTr)<rov<ri  Tpdire'^av. 

Or.  v.  265.     This  book  Alexandre  attributes  to  an  Alexandrine  Jew 
and  dates  at  about  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

2  'Et/oJj'  eVr'  dvOpuiros  f/ut,T]  \byov  opdbv  £%oi><ra, 
TOVTQ  6£s  KaOapav  <rv  dvai^aKrov  re  rpairefav, 
irXrjpuxras  ayaOuv,  Kal  86s  Treivuvri  rov  &prov, 
not  Siif/uiri.  TTOTOV  Kal  d/jidTa  <ru>fj.a.Ti  yvfivf, 
£K  /u6%^wv  ifiidiv  Tropical  ayvais  iraXd/jLTjat. 

Or.  viii.  402.     This,  according  to  Alexandre  (Sib.  Or.  ii.  547)  does 
not  refer  to  the  Eucharist,  in  spite  of  v.  408, 

Kal  fuxrav  Ovffiav  ravrr^v  T£  favn  Trdptfe. 
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For  him  do  Thou  set  a  table  bloodless  and  pure 

Filling  it  with  good  things,  and  give  bread  to  him  that 

hungereth, 

Drink  for  him  that  thirsteth,  dress  for  the  body  unclothed, 
By  thine  own  toil  providing  with  innocent  contrivance." 

"...  Of  the  family  of  Christ 

Holy  and  heavenly  born,  of  one  blood  we  are  called. 
But  with  holy  minds,  rejoicing  in  gladsome  soul, 
With  bounteous  love-feasts,  and  generous  expedients, 
With  soothing  psalms  and  god-like  strains, 
Thee  we  are  called  to  extol,  Thee  the  Immortal  and  True. 
Thee,  God  the  Father  of  all."  l 

1  .    .    .    e 
ovpaviov 


d\X' 

dfivetals  T'  dy  air-yen  icai  e'vSwpots  7raXa/z77(Tt, 
^aX/iourt  deoirpcirtefffft  re  /xoXTCuj, 
Ke\bfj.effda, 


(Or.  viii.  497  ;  </.  iv.  25,  viii.  387.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   AGAPE   IN   CHURCH   ORDINANCES 

IN  entering  on  this  stage  of  the  enquiry  one  is 
confronted  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
perplexing  problems  of  Church  history  —  the 
problem  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  their 
kindred  literature.  It  would  be  obviously  im 
possible  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  general  in  an 
enquiry  into  one  particular  point,  such  as  the 
history  of  the  Agape.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
briefly  summarise  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
and  to  put  before  the  reader  such  information 
about  the  Agape  as  the  more  important  docu 
ments  connected  with  this  literature  afford  to  us. 
The  question  is  discussed  at  length  in  Funk's1 
Die  Apostolischen  Konstitutionen  (1891),  and,  less 
fully,  by  Mr  Brightman  (Liturgies  i.  Introduc 
tion)  ;  but  for  my  immediate  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  clear  statement  of  Dr 

1  Cf.   also   Harnack,   Die  Apostolischen  Kirchenordnungcn,   and 
Achelis,  Die  Canones  Hippolyti, 
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Armitage  Robinson  in  the  Ministry  of  Deaconesses 
(1898.  Appendix  A).  "The  Apostolic  Constitu 
tions  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  work  in  eight  books 
containing  regulations  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  Church.  No  one  now  holds  that  these 
regulations  were  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles :  it  is 
only  by  a  fiction  that  the  Apostles  are  represented 
as  uttering1  them.  The  book  in  its  present  form 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  middle2  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  may  perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  But  fictions  of  this  kind 
have  a  great  historical  value  as  witnessing  to  the 
institutions  which  existed  at  the  time  when  they 
were  composed.  Thus  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
as  we  have  them  represent  fourth-century  manners 
and  customs,  coloured  to  some  extent  by  the 
ideals  which  the  writer  himself  cherished  in  regard 
to  them." 

1  Dr  A.  Harnack  regards  the  tendency  to  recast  older  documents 
so  as  to  put  their  directions  into  the  mouths  of  individual  Apostles 
as  an  outcome  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
compares  Ruffinus'  conception  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  work 
of  all  the  Apostles  as  being  due  to  the  same  tendency. 

2  Bishop    Lightfoot,    however,   says  (A post.    Fathers,    pt.    ii.    i, 
p.  253),  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  even  in 
their  present  form,    inconsistent   with    an   earlier   date  than  this, 
while  their  silence  on  questions  which  interested  the  Church  in  the 
middle  and  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  in  itself  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  were  written  before  that  date." 
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"  But  these  Constitutions  have  another  and  still 
greater  value.  Modern  research  and  criticism 
have  shown  that  they  embody  far  more  ancient 
elements,  which  can  be  separated  l  off  from  the 
later  matter  with  which  they  were  overlaid  by  the 
last  writer  who  gave  us  the  work  in  its  present 
form." 

"Thus  books  i.-vi.  embody  an  Apostolic  Didascalia 
(or  Instruction),  which  may  belong  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  It  is  preserved  to  us  in  a 
Syriac  translation,2  and  a  Latin3  translation  has 
quite  recently  been  discovered  of  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  the  under-writing  of  a  palimpsest  manu 
script  at  Verona." 

"  Again,  book  vii.  embodies  the  Didache  or  teach 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  as  can  plainly  be  seen,  now 
that  we  have  recovered  that  early  work." 

1  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  many  cases  where,  e.g.,  the  later  docu 
ment  represents  a  further  development  of  doctrine  or  practice,  but 
with   regard   to   the   Agape   the   relation  of  the   Canons  of  Hip- 
tolytus,  the  Canonum  Reliquice  (Hauler),  and  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  (Analecta  Antenicana,  ii.)  to  each  other  is  not  yet  clear, 
and  the  Didascalia  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions — indeed  all  five 
documents — seem  to  be  based  on  earlier  forms,  which  are  still  un 
known  to  us,  and  the  absence  of  which  makes  a  critical  account  of 
the  primitive  Order  of  the  Agape  still  impossible. 

2  This  is   printed   in   Lagarde's   Analecta  Syriaca   (1854).      Cf. 
Bunsen's  Analecta  Anteniccena,  ii. 

3  This  is  now  published  by  Dr  Hauler  (Leipsic,  1900). 
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"  Book  viii.  presents  a  more  difficult  problem, 
but  it  stands  in  some  relation,  not  very  close, 
to  another  early  manual  called l  the  Canons  of 
Hippofytus."* 

Since  this  was  written  another  kindred  docu 
ment,  viz.,  the  Syriac  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  has  been  published  in  a  Latin  transla 
tion  by  Mgr.  Rahmani.3 

I  take  first,  for  convenience,  what  appear  to  be 
the  ordinary  diiections  for  the  Agape  as  they 
appear  in  the  Church  Order \  or  Egyptian  Canons, 
the  latter  part  of  which,4  relating  to  Church  Dis 
cipline,  is  now  published  by  Hauler  in  the  Latin 

1  On  the  date  and  origin  of  this,  cf.  Achelis,  Die  Canones  Hip- 
polyti,  p.  39  sqq.  ;  Brightman,  Liturgies,  L,  xxiii.  It  is  commonly 
regarded  as  of  Roman  origin,  though  not  the  work  of  Hippolytus, 
and  variously  dated  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  to  the  sixth 
(Funk).  The  latest  view  is  that  of  Dom.  Morin,  Revue  Benedictine 
(July  1900),  who  holds  that  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  are  Egyptian 
in  origin.  My  translation  is  from  Achelis.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Arabic. 

''  And  both  of  these  to  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  Egypt.  Can. 
Relitjq.  See  Achelis,  p.  38  ff. 

:!  Moguntioe,  1899.  Dr  Achelis  (Theoi.  Lit.  Zeit.,  No.  26,  Dec. 
1899)  dates  it  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  Others  put  it  as  early  as 
the  third.  Rahmani  puts  it  as  early  as  180  A.D.  The  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  date.  See 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  and  April  1900,  and  Prof.  Collins 
in  the  Guardian,  Dec.  6th,  1899. 

4  Canons,  Ixv.-lxxii.  See  Harnack,  Texte  u.  Untersuih.  ii.  2. 
Hauler  (p.  vii.)  dates  it  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
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in 


version,   which   appears   along   with    that   of  the 
Didascalia  in  the  Verona  palimpsest. 

I  have  put  it,  for  convenience,  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  part  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  relating 
to  the  Agape,  and  added  at  the  end  the  sections 
(164-170)  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  on  the  sub 
ject,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  in  the 
Church  Order  (Hauler). 


Canonum  Egyptiorum 

Reliquicr. 
LXXV.  (Hauler,  p.  113). 

1  Ye  who  are  present  feast 
also  thus. 

But  let  the  exorcised  bread 
be  given  to  the  catechumens 
and  let  them  each  offer  a  cup. 

Let  not  the  catechumen2 
sit  down  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
(cena  Dominica). 

But  through  all  the  oblation 
let  him  who  offers  be  mindful 
of  him  who  has  invited  him  ; 
for  on  that  account  he  has 
prayed  (deprecatus  est]  that 
he  would  enter  under  his 
roof. 

But  when  eating  and  drink- 


Canons  of  Hippolytus. 

170.  After  the  oblation  let 
there  be  distributed  among 
them  the  bread  of  exorcism 
(panis  e'£op/aoyioC)  before  they 
sit  down  together. 

171.  Moreover     by     the 
bishop's   direction   let   there 
be  sent  to  the  catechumens 
bread  cleansed  by  prayer,  so 
that  they  may  be  associated 
with  the  Church. 

172.  Let    no    catechumen 
sit  with  them  at  the  Lord's 
Agapae  (in  agapis  /cu/ota/ccus). 

173.  Let    them    eat    and 


1  This   comparison  was   made   before   I    had    seen   that   of  Dr 
Achelis,  Die  Can.  Hipp.  p.  38  ff. 

2  Parallel  to  Tattam,    Coptic  Ap.   C.  p.  66.     Analect.  Ante-N. 
Egypt.  Ch.  Ord.  49  ;   Testamentum,  ii.  13,  p.  2,  and  perhaps  part 
of  the  original  underlying  document. 
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ing,   do  that   with   decorum  drink  to  sufficiency,  but  not 

(honestate]  and  not  to  excess,1  to  excess,  but  in  the  presence 

and  not  so  that  anyone  may  of  God  and  with   praise  of 

mock   you,   or   that  he  who  God  (cum  laude  Dei). 

has  invited  you  may  be  sad-  174.  Let  not  anyone  speak 

dened  at  your  unruliness  (in-  much  or  shout,  that  men  may 

quietudine],  but  that '-  he  may  not  work  with  you,  and  that 

pray  that    he    may  become  they   be   not   an    offence    to 

(effidatur]   worthy   that    the  men,  so  that  he  who  has  in- 

saints   may  enter  into  him.  vited  you  be  exposed  to  con- 


"For  Ye,"    He    says, 
the  salt  of  the  earth." 


are     tempt   when   it    is    manifest 
that  you  are  departing  from 


But    if  a    common    offer-  good  order, 

ing  has   been   made   to   all,  175.  But  rather   let   them 

which    is    called    in    Greek  invite  him  regularly  and  all 

"  apoforetum,"      receive      it  his  family,  and  let  the  moder- 

from  him.     But  if  (so),  taste  ation  of  each  one  of  us  be 

enough  that  all  may  have  a  seen  ;   and  let  great  dignity 

taste,  and  that  there  may  be  be  gained  by  the  examples 

enough  over  for  the  inviter  that  are  noticed  amongst  us. 

to   send   of  the   remains   to  176.    Let   each   man   pray 

whomsoever    he    will,     and  that    the    saints    may   enter 

that  he  may  rejoice   in   the  under    his    roof.       For    our 

confidence  of  the  saints.  Saviour   says,   "  Ye   are   the 

Moreover  whom  tasting  salt  of  the  earth." 
let  them  receive  with  silence 
who  have  been  invited,  not 
disputing  with  words,  but 
(listening  to)  whatever  ex 
hortations3  the  bishop  may  sits  and  preaches  the  rest 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  82.     Clem.  Alex.,  Pitdag,  ii.  I,  4. 

a  Can.  Hipp.  176  ;  Testamentum  D.  ii.  13,  p.  3  ;  Egypt.  C.O. 
(Lagarde),  50 — perhaps  from  the  original  document. 

3  Egypt.  C.O.  (Lagarde),  50;  Tattam,  p.  70;  Testament.  D.  ii. 
13,  p.  3 — perhaps  part  of  the  original  document. 


177.  But  when  the  bishop 
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give  ;  and  if  he  shall  have 
asked  any  question,  let  an 
answer  be  given  him  ;  and 
when  the  bishop  shall  have 
spoken  a  word,  let  everyone 
be  silent,  applauding  him 
with  moderation  (modestia) 
until  such  time  as  he  ask 
another  question. 

But  even  if  the  faithful  be 
present  at  a  supper  without 
a  bishop,  let  them,  in  pre 
sence  of  a  presbyter  or 
deacon,  partake  of  it  with 
like  decorum. 

Moreover  let  everyone  be 
eager  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  hand  of  presbyter 
LXXVI.  or  deacon.  Likewise  let  the 
catechumens  receive  that 
exorcised  bread  itself. 


shall  profit  thereby,  and  he 
himself  shall  not  be  without 
profit. 


If  laymen  shall  have  met 
H 


178.  But  if  the  bishop  be 
absent,  and  a  presbyter  be 
present,  let  all  turn  to  him, 
because  he  is  over  the  rest 
in  God  ;  and  let  them  honour 
him  as  the  bishop  is  honoured, 
and  let  them  not  obstinately 
oppose  him. 

179.  But  let  him  distribute 
the  bread  of  exorcism  himself 
before  they  sit  down  together, 
that  God  may  preserve  their 
Agapd  from  the  fear  of  the 
enemy,  and   that   they  may 
rise    from   it   in   safety  and 
peace. 

1 80.  At    an   Agapd   let   a 
deacon,   in    the    absence   of 
a    presbyter,   act    as   repre 
sentative    (vicem    gerat)    of 
the  presbyter  as  far  as    re 
gards  prayer  and  the  break 
ing  of  the  bread,  which  he 
is     to    distribute     to     those 
invited. 

1 81.  But  it  is  not  fitting  for 
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together,  let  them  behave 
with  gravity.  For  as  a  lay 
man  thou  canst  not  give  a 
blessing. 

Let  each  one  eat  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for  this 
is  pleasing  to  God,  so  that 
there  (may  be)  imitators  of 
us  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  we  may  all  alike  be 
sober. 

If  anyone  wishes  at  any 
time  to  have  the  widows  l  to 
a  feast  (lit.  that  they  may 
feast),  let  him  send  them 
away  if  they  are  already  of 
mature  age  (maturas  estate} 
before  evening. 

But  if  he  is  unable  (to  have 
a  feast  for  them)  owing  to 
the  lot  which  he  has  received 
(propter  clerum  quern  sortitus 
est\  let  him  give  them  food 
(cscas]  and  wine,  and  send 
them  away,  and  let  them  par 
take  of  the  things  (re)  at  their 
own  houses  in  whatever  way 
they  please. 


a  layman  to  make  the  sign 
(of  the  cross)  over  (signet) 
the  bread,  but  only  to  break 
it,  and  to  do  nothing  besides. 

182.  If  there  be  no  clergy 
man  at  all  present,  let  each 
eat  his  portion  with  thanks 
giving,  so  that  the  heathen 
may  look   on    your   conduct 
(mores)  with  envy. 

183.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
provide     a    supper    for    the 
widows,   let   him   take    care 
that  they  have  their  supper, 
and  that  they  be  dismissed 
before  sunset. 

184.  But  if  there  be  many 
of  them,  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  confusion  aris 
ing,  or  any  obstacle  that  may 
prevent  their  being  dismissed 
before  evening. 

185.  And  to  each  one   of 
them    let   enough   food   and 
drink  be  given,  but  let  them 
depart  before  nightfall. 


"  164.   If  an  Agape*  is  taking  place  or  a  supper  is 
being  provided  by  someone  for  the  poor,  on  the 

1  Cf.  Ap.  Constit.  ii.  28  ;  Didascalia,  xxvi.  ;  Egypt.  C.  O. 
(Lagarde),  52— perhaps  from  the  original  underlying  document. 
See  also  Platt,  Ethiopic  Didascalia,  p.  64. 
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Lord's  Day,  at  the  time  of  the  lamp-lighting,  let 
the  deacon,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  rise  up 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting. 

"  165.  But  let  the  bishop  pray  over  the  guests 
(eos)  and  him  who  has  invited  them. 

"  1 66.  And  the  thanksgiving  (evxapio-ria.)  which  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  missa  is  incumbent  on  the 
poor  (necessaria  pauperibus). 

11  167.  Moreover,  let  him  dismiss  (missos  faciat) 
them,  so  that  they  (i.e.  men  and  women)  may 
return  (home)  separately  before  darkness  arises. 

"  168.  Letthemrepeat  psalms  before  theygo  away. 

"  169.  If  a  memorial  (avdfJLvrja-is)  is  taking  place 
(memorials  do  take  place)  on  behalf  of  the 
departed,  let  them  partake  of  the  mysteries  before 
they  sit  down  together,  but  not  on  the  first  day 
(of  the  week)." 

A  comparison  of  the  two  documents  as  to  the 
Agape  seems  to  indicate  that  the  directions  in  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  are  later,  partly  because  of 
the  1  greater  fulness  of  detail  in  the  earlier  sections 

1  But  the  Can.  Reliqq.  may  be  an  abridgement  of  the  longer 
form  given  by  Lagarde  (cf.  infra,  p.  1 1 8)  or  of  the  Can.  Hipp. 
in  this  part.  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Ignat.  i.  p.  251.  "  It  is  ^  question 
of  dispute  whether  the  Greek  is  an  enlargement  from  the  short 
form  represented  by  the  Syriac  "  or  vice  versa,  a  statement  which 
may  be  applied  much  more  widely. 
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(164-170),  partly  because  of  the  use  of  expressions 
(such  as,  e.g.,  in  152,  159,  166),  which,  in  themselves, 
suggest  interpolation,  or  a  later  date  for  the  whole 
document. 

But  in  the  parallel  portions  the  varieties  do  not 
seem  decisive  on  this  latter  point.  They  may 
only  indicate  local  differences. 

Coming  to  details,  we  see  a  general  agree 
ment  in  outline.  According  to  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus,  the  feast  took  place  on  the  Lord's 
Day  *  at  the  time  of  the  lamp-lighting, z  i.e., 
apparently,  it  began  somewhat  later  than  in 
Tertullian's  time  ;  and  after  the  bishop  had  prayed 
over  host  and  guests  alike,  (the  Agape  being, 

1  And  was  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  Eucharist  which  the 
Egyptian  Canons  (Ixxvii.)  represent  as  taking  place  early: 
"  Fideles  vero  mox,  cum  expergefacti  fuerint  et  surrexerint, 
antequam  operae  siuv  contingant,  orent  Deum  et  sic  jam  ad  opus 
suum  properent.  Si  qua  autem  per  verbum  catechizatio  fit,  pneponat 
hoc,  ut  pergat  et  audiat  verbum  Dei  ad  confortationem  animrc 
suse :  festinet  autem  ad  ecclesiam  ubi  floret  spiritus.  Omnis 
autem  fidelis  festinet,  antequam  aliquid  aliut  gustet,  eucharistiam 
percipere."  Both  documents  direct  it  to  be  received  fasting 
(Hauler,  p.  117,  Can.  Hipp.  205).  Dr.  Achelis  (Can.  Hipp.  p. 
205)  says,  "on  the  mening  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  also  on  other 
evenings,  the  whole  community  came  to  Church.  .  .  .  The 
bishop  then  said  the  Eucharistic  prayer.  .  .  .  they  received  with 
the  words  :  '  This  is  the  Body  of  Christ,'  etc."  But  how  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  above?  Can.  Hipp.  217  and  245  do  not 
overthrow  this  Canon. 

<<J  But  see  below,  p.  131,  for  Achelis'  view. 
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therefore,  private),  the  ceremony  commenced 
with  the  partaking  of  the  bread  of  exorcism  by 
the  catechumens,  or  (according  to  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus]  by  all.  The  custom  seems  to  have 
varied  between  sending  the  bread  to  the  cate 
chumens  and  having  them  present  to  eat  it 
before  the  feast  proper. 

Then  follow  rules  for  conduct  at  the  meal,1 
which  emphasize  moderation  and  decorum  (the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  being  here  somewhat  fuller), 
and  the  account  of  the  "  apoforetum?  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus.  The  respect 
due  to  the  clergy,  whether  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
be  present,  is  emphasized  in  both  documents,  the 
blessing  by  the  president  being  dwelt  on  in  the 
Church  Order,  the  distribution  by  him  in  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus.  In  both  laymen  are  re 
minded  of  their  not  being  authorised  to  "  bless," 
or  "  sign  "  (with  the  cross — signet)  ;  in  both  the 
importance  of  setting  an  example  to  the  heathen 
is  enforced.  Each  account  concludes  with  direc 
tions  for  the  special  entertainment  of  widows,  which 
was  held  earlier,  i.e.  before  dark. 

There  is  little  in  either  description  which  is  in 
consistent  with  the  statements  either  of  Clement  of 

1  See  below,  p.  126. 
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Alexandria  or  even  of  Tertullian,but  the  more  elabo 
rate  directions  as  to  the  clergy  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  portions  at  least  are  not  earlier  than  the  latter 
part1  of  the  third  century2;  and  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  postpone  their  consideration  to 
this  chapter,  where  they  can  be  taken  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  more  obviously  fourth  century  docu 
ments,  such  as  "  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,"  and 
with  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
Church  Ordinances,  the  portions  of  both  of  which 
that  bear  on  the  Agape"  I  now  subjoin. 

EGYPTIAN  CHURCH  ORDINANCES3 
(Bunsen's  Analecta,  ii.  469.) 

"47.  Let  widows  and  virgins  often  pray  and  fast 
in  the  church.  Likewise  let  the  presbyters  and 
laymen  fast  whenever  they  will.  But  it  is  impos 
sible  for  the  Bishop  4  to  fast  except  on  the  day  on 

1  See  Hauler,  p.  vii.,  note. 

-  Though  the  whole  account  has  a  more  formal  cast,  and  is  there 
fore  probably  a  good  deal  later  than  Tertullian's  ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  Agape  was  perhaps  rather  less  likely  to  be  modified  than 
some  other  Institutions  makes  it  harder  to  trace  critically. 

3  Translated  from  the  Greek  restoration  of  Lagarde,  which  does 
not  differ  much  from  Tattam,  Apostolic  Constitutions  in  Coptic,  p. 
66  ff.,  and  the  English  Version  in  Analccta  Ante-Nicmia,  iii.  393 
IT.  q.v.     Cf.  Anal.  Antenic.,  Introd.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 

4  Can.  Hippol.  158. 
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which  all  the  people  fast.  For  there  are  times 
when  men  wish  to  take  something  in  the  church 
(\a/uL8aveiv  TIS  TL  /3ovXeTaL  ev  Tfl  €KK\r](ria),  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  refuse.  But  when  he  has 
broken  the  bread,  he  will  by  all  means  taste  it, 
and  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful. 

"  Let  them  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  bishop 
a  fragment  of  bread  before  each  breaks  his  own 
bread.  For  this  is  eulogia^  and  not  Eucharist  like 
(a*)  the  Body  of  the  Lord." 

"48.  It  is  fitting  that  each  when  he  has  received 
the  cup  should  before  drinking  give  thanks 2 
(eiixapicrreiv)  for  it,  that  he  may  be  purified  when 
he  eats  and  drinks.  Likewise  let  the  catechumens  3 
give  to  one  another  the  bread  of  exorcism  and  the 
cup." 

"  49.  But  let  not  (one)  allow  the  catechumens  4  to 
go  into  the  Lord's  Supper  with  one  of  the  faithful 
((jLera  TTKTTOV).  And  let  him  that  eateth  make  a 
memorial5  (ytmJw  Trofe/rco)  of  him  that  invited 
him,  as  often  as  (oo-cwa?)  he  eateth.  For  on  this 
account  he  invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof." 

1  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  31. 

2  Cf.  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  1 66. 

3  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  171,  come  in  here. 

4  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  172. 

5  Can.    Reliqq.    (Hauler)    Ixxv.  ;    Can.    Hippol.     172.       Coptic 
"  remember," 
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"  5°-  And  eat  ye  and  drink  ye  in  quiet l  (ev 
ria-vxta)-  Drink  ye  not  to  excess,  that  men  may 
not  ridicule  you,  and  that  he  that  invited  you  may 
not  be  grieved  at  your  transgression,  but  (act)  so 
that  he 2  may  invite  the  saints  to  enter  his  house  ; 
for  He  said,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 

"  If  they  distribute  portions  among  you,  thou 
shalt  take  (apei$)  thine  own  portion  only.  But  if 
ye  were  invited  to  eat,  let  one  eat  what  is  fitting 
(KaOt'iKovra)  only,  in  order  that  he  who  invited  you 
may  use  what  is  over  for  the  saints,  when  they  are 
in  need,  as  he  willeth,  and  may  be  glad  that  you 
have  entered  his  house. 

"  But  let  those  that  are  invited  eat  quietly,  but 
not  with  strife. 

"  And  if  the  bishops  bid  anyone  look  for  anything 
(fi/Tefi/),  let  him  respond.3 

"  And  when  the  bishop  is  speaking,  let  all  attend 
to  him  in  silence  until  he  ask  them  a  question 
again. 

"  But  if  a  bishop 4  be  not  present,  and  the  faithful 
should  be  supping  alone,  let  the  blessing  be  said 

1  Can.  Hippol.  173  ;  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv. 
3  Cf.  Test.  Dom.  ii.  13,  par.  3  ;  Can.  Hippol.  176  ;  Can.  Reliqq. 
Ixxv.,  etc. — part  of  the  still  earlier  document. 

3  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxv.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  177. 

4  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxv.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  178. 
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by  the  presbyter;  and  if  there  should  be  no 
presbyter  present,  by  the  deacon. 

"  Likewise  let  the  catechumens  receive  the  bread 
of  exorcism.1  If  the  laity  should  happen  to  meet 
without  a  clergyman  (/cA^/awcou),  let  them  eat  with 
knowledge  (/mer  eTao-ny/xi??),  but  the  layman  has  no 
power  to  pronounce  the  blessing." 

"51.  But  let  each  one  eat  with  thanksgiving2  in 
the  name  of  God.  For  this  is  what  befits  the 
pious,  in  order  that  we  may  all  be  sober,  and  the 
heathen  may  envy  us  (Trapa&Xwanv)." 

"  52,  If  anyone  wishes  to  invite  the  widows,3  let 
him  give  food  to  (rpe^eTO))  every  Presbytis^  and  let 
him  send  her  away  before  evening  come  on.  But 
if  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  come  because  of  the 
lot 4  which  they  have  had  allotted  to  them  (K\rjpov 
— €K\npu)a-avTo),  let  them  give  them  wine  and  food, 
and  let  them  eat  it  as  they  will  in  their  own  private 
houses." 

"53.  Let5  each  one  be  zealous  to  offer  to  the 

1  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxvi.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  181. 

2  Can.  Hippol.  166. 

3  Can.  Reliqq.  Ixxvi.  ;  Can.  Hippol.  183.    Cf.  Ap.  Constit.  ii.  28. 

4  "  If  the  clergyman  be  prevented  from  attending  "  (so  Bunsen  and 
Tattam)  ;  but  the  text  may  be  corrupt.    K\T)pt.K6s,  not  /cX^pos,  is  used 
in  these  documents. 

5  Practically  identical  with   Testamentum,  B.  II.  xvi.     Cf.  Can. 
Reliqq.  Ixxvi.  p.  115. 
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bishop  all  the  firstlings  of  the  fruits  (aTrapxas) — 
the  first  produce  (yo/j^/uara).  And  let  the  bishop 
accept  them  with  thanksgiving  and  pronounce  a 
blessing  on  them,  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
offerer,  and  saying :  '  We  give  Thee  thanks,  O 
Lord  God,  and  we  offer  to  Thee  the  firstlings  of 
the  fruits  Thou  hast  given  us  to  partake  of — of 
those  that  have  been  perfected  by  Thy  word 
(T€T€\€<rjuLeva)v  Aoya>).' 

"  And  Thou  didst  command  the  earth  to  bear 
every  fruit  for  blessing  and  joy  and  sustenance 
to  the  race  of  men  and  to  every  creature.  We 
bless  (ev\oyov/uL€i>)  Thee,  O  God,  for  these  things 
and  all  the  rest  of  Thy  kindnesses  to  us,  Thou 
who  didst  adorn  all  creation  with  varied  fruits 
through  Thy  Holy  Servant1  (TTQ^O?)  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  through  Whom  be  glory  to  Thee  and 
Him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

"  54.  These  are  the  fruits  that  are  to  be 
blessed  ..." 

TESTAMENTUM,  BK.  II.  xin. 
"  [2  At  a  supper  or  entertainment  let  those  partake 

1  Or  "Son." 

2  I  have  bracketed  the  parts  which  have  no  exact  parallels  in  the 
kindred  documents. 
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(in  the  breaking)  who  are  nearest l  to  the  pastor  as 
at  (or  for,  ad}  the  benediction]. 

"But2  let  not  a  catechumen  receive.  [Let  him 
who  is  a  friend  (famiKaris)  or  relation  of  a  teacher 
of  heathenism  (magistri  rerum  profanarum*)  not 
allow  him  to  join  in  praise  with  him,  nor  eat  along 
with  him  because  of  his  relationship,  or  for  pro 
priety's  sake  (ob  congruentiam),  lest  it  chance  that 
he  deliver  what  are  unspeakable  (mysteries)  to  a 
wolf,4  and  bring  judgment  upon  himself  thereby.] 

"  Let  those  who  are  invited  5  along  with  a  bishop 
to  the  house  of  a  faithful  man,  eat  with  modera 
tion,  and  control,  and  let  them  not  (drink)  to 
excess  or  to  intemperance,  nor  so  as  to  provoke  to 
brawling  one  who  stands  near  them,  nor  so  that 
you  should  bring  trouble  upon  the  house  of  him 
who  has  invited  you.  Rather  if  they  enter  the 
house  of  him  who  has  invited  them  (let  them  act) 
so  that  he  who  has  invited  them  may  pray6  that 

1  This  does  not  appear  to  represent  the  Syriac. 

2  Egypt,    Ch.    Ord.  49  (Lagarde) ;    Tattam,  p.   63 ;    Rel.    Can. 
(Hauler)  p.  113. 

3  Lit.  "  of  other  things  "  (Syriac). 

4  Cf.  Acts  xx.  29,   "  I  know  that   after   my  departing  grievous 
wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you." 

5  Can.  Hippol.  173,  174  ;  Can.  Reliqq.  50  ;  Tattam,  p.  *7O  ;  Egypt. 
Ch.  Ord.  50  (Lagarde). 

6  C.H.  176  (oret.} ;  Can.  Reliqq.  Hauler  (Ixxv.) ;  Tattam,  p.  68  ; 
Egypt.  Ch.  Ord.  (A.  A.),  50. 
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the  saints  may  enter  his  house.  For  ye  have  heard 
that  '  ye l  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 

"  Let  those  who  eat  together,2  eat  enough  indeed, 
but  so  that  fragments  may  remain  over  both  for 
you,  and  for  those  to  whom  the  host  would  like  to 
send  them,  regarding  the  food  which  has  remained 
over  and  above,  as  something  left  by  the  saints, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  fact  (de  illo  gaudens}.  [Let 
those  who  have  been  invited  when  they  are  sitting 
together  at  a  feast  not  stretch  out  their  hands 
before  their  seniors,  but  begin  to  eat  second,  when 
those  who  are  first  have  finished.] 

"  Let 3  those  who  are  eating  not  vie  with  each 
other  in  talk,  but  eat  in  silence.  If,  however, 
anyone  desires,  or  a  bishop  or  presbyter  ask  a 
question,  let  him  give  an  answer. 

"  But  when  the  bishop  utters  a  word  let  anyone 
quietly  approve,  choosing  silence  for  himself  until 
he  be  asked  a  question." 

TESTAMENTUM,  BK.  I.  xxxn. 
(From  Collaudatio  Quotidiana,  Rahmani,  p.  77). 

"  Protector  of  widows,  emancipator  of  orphans, 
1  Matt.  v.  13. 

2Tattam,  p.  68;  Egypt.  Ch.  Ord.  50;  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler) 
Ixxv.  (p.  114). 

3  Can.  Reliqq.  (Hauler)  Ixxv. ;  Can.  Hipp.  177  ;  Tattam,  p.  70. 
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Who  grantest  right  guidance  to  Thy  Church  in 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  (funeral)  love1  feasts, 
ministrations,  banquets  of  the  faithful,  communica 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  gifts  of  grace,  and  virtues,  we 
praise  Thee.  .  .  ." 

BK.  II.  XL 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  last  week  of  the 2  Pass 
over  let  there  be  offered  3  wine  and  a  cup,  and  he 
who  has  suffered  4  for  that  which  he  offered,  he  it  is 
who  draweth  nigh." 

"  Let  a  lamp  (lucerna)  be  offered  in  the  Temple 
by  the  deacon  who  says,  *  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
be  with  you  all,'  and  let  all  the  people  respond 
'  and  with  thy  spirit.'  " 

1  The  word  in  the  Syriac  is  not  "agape"   but  n'yahatha,  lit. 
restings  ("  requies,"  "  refectiones,"  Schaaf,  Syr.  Lex.  s.v.}.     It  is 
the  Syraic  rendering  for  dyairais  in  2  Peter  ii.  13  (Jude  12),  and 
has  no  connotation  such  as  "  funebres  "  (Rahmani)  in  earlier  Syriac. 
But  the  Jewish  custom  of   "the  breaking  of  bread"  at  funeral 
feasts,  and  the    "collegia   funeratuia"  among   Christians   in  the 
second  century  (cf.  Appendix  II.  and  Hippol.,  Hcer.  ix.  12,  quoted 
at  the  end  of  chap.  iii. )  make  it  possible  that  funeral  agapae  were 
much  earlier  than  there  is  clear  evidence  to  show.     Cf.  Ramsay, 
Cities  and  Bishoprics,  p.  485  ff. 

2  I.e.  Lent,  apparently. 

3  Rahmani  (p.  200)  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  Eucharist  but  the 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine  "  per  modum  agapes  "  that  is  referred 
to.      Cf.  Can.  Hipp.  164  ff. 

4  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  Syriac  text  here  evidently. 
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"  Let  the  boys  repeat  spiritual  psalms,1  and  songs 
at  the  lighting  of  the  lamp." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  all  four 
documents — the  Remains  of  the  Egyptian  Canons 
(Hauler),  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order  (Lagarde),  and  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord.  For  convenience  I  append  a  table  which 
will  show  the  main  points  that  they  have  in 
common,  and  by  the  side  of  it  the  outline  of 
the  order  of  the  Agape  as  given  by  Tertullian. 

Fourth  and  (?)  Third  Cen 
tury  Agape,  Eiypt  and  Second  Century  Agafa 
(?)  Syria,  etc.  N'  Africa. 

1.  -Catechumens      excluded      i.  3  Preliminary  Prayer. 
(C.R.,   C.H.,  /..,    T.D.N.\ 

but  given  bread  of  exor 
cism  (C.R.,  C.H.,  /..). 

2.  Rules  for  Feast  (all) : —          2.  Rules  for  Feast :— r 
(a)  consideration  for  host 

(all)  ; 

(/)}  apoforetum  (C.R.\ 
(c]  quiet   and    moderation          (c)  quiet,  moderation,  etc. 

(all). 

3.  Bishop's  Exhortations,  etc.      3.  [Lections  and  Exhortation 
(C.R.,  C.H.,  L.\  and  ques-         (by  President).] 

tions  (CA\,  Z,.,  T.D.N.). 

1  Cf.  psalmos  recitent,  Can.  Hipp.  168.     ?  Tr.  "by  the  light  of 
the  lamp." 

2  C.  R.  =  Canonum  Reliquicc,  C.  H.  =  Canons  of  Hippolytus^  L.  = 
Lagarde,  T.D.N.  =  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri. 

3  Cf.  C.H.  (165),  "  Episcopus  oret  super  eos." 
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4.  l  Benediction  (Bp.,  Pr.  or      4. 
Deacon)  (C.R.,  C.H.?  L.} 

5.  Laymen  distribute,  but  do      5. 
not  sign  bread  with  Cross 
(C.R.,  C.H.,  L.). 

6.  Widows'    Suppers    (C.R.,     6.  Widows',      etc.,      support 
C.H.,  L.}.  mentioned. 

The  above  comparison  shows  at  once  how  in 
formal3  Tertullian's  description  is  as  compared 
with  the  later  documents,  but,  when  it  is  put 
side  by  side  with  the  directions  in  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus,  the  resemblance  between  it  and  some 
of  the  statements  not  common  to  the  Canons 
and  the  expressly  Egyptian  documents  will  at 
once  be  apparent. 

C.  Hippolytus.  Tertullian. 

1.  Lights  (?  on  Sunday  only).      i.  Lights  (later). 

Feast.  Feast. 

2.  Private  (ab  aliquo).  2.  Collective. 

3.  President  Bishop  (empha-  3.  Presidents   (seniores  pro- 
sized).  bati). 

4.  Object  (pauperibus  para-  4.  Benefit  needy. 
tur\ 

1  Thanksgiving  not  mentioned  in  C.R.     Twice  in  L.  48  (cup), 
51,  and  also  in  53  (ajrapxai}.      T.D.N.  praise  ad  init.     C.H.  166, 
168,  173.     Tertull.,  hymns,  etc.,  of  praise. 

2  C.H.  distribution  by  Bishop. 

3  The  difference,  of  course,  is  partly  due  to  the  difference  of  scope 
between  an  apology  addressed  to  heathen  and  designedly  avoiding 
details  which  would  not  be  understood,  and  a  code  of  rules  for 
Christians. 
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5.  Pure  charity  (J  nihil  com-  5.  No  buying  or  selling. 
putetur}. 

6.  Exhortation  and  prayer  by  6.  Prayers  .  .  .  and  Exhorta- 
Bishop.  tions  are  made. 

7.  Moderation  and  reverence.     7.  "  Saturantur,  etc."  ;  "fabu- 

lantur  .  .  .  Dominum  au- 
dire." 

8.  Psalms  before  leaving.  8.  Hymn  to  God. 

9.  Thanksgiving.  9.  Closing  prayer  (?  including 

thanksgiving). 

This  comparison  makes  it  clear  that,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  of  certain  details,  the  main 
principles  of  the  true  love-feast  are  still  what 
they  were  in  Tertullian's  time. 

And  it  also  shows  that  the  additional  details 
given  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  as  compared  with 
the  kindred  documents,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a 
comparatively  early  date  for  these  Canons,  especially 
as  these  points  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  accounts 
of  the  other  documents,  though  not  emphasized  in 
them.  And  so  one  may  fairly  infer  that  where  the 
"  Canons  of  Hippolytus"  are  not  obviously  interpolated, 
as  they  are  here  and  there,  they  present  at  least  as 
early  a  picture  of  the  Agape  as  the  parallel  texts. 

The  mention  of  the  "host"  or  "inviter"  is  one 
great  mark  of  distinction  between  all  these  texts 
and  Tertullian.  Just  as  appeared  in  Clement  of 

1  I.e.  in  previous  oblatio^  C.ff.  162. 
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Alexandria,  the  old  principle  of  mutual  giving  had 
been  departed  from,  though  not  of  course  always?- 
as  the  love-feast  of  the  community  still  survived  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  change  we  find  con 
sideration  for  the  host  emphatically  enjoined. 

Dr.  Achelis  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  by  the 
deacon  are  special  features  of  the  Sunday* 
Agape,  and  that  the  rules  in  §  172  ff.  are 
general  directions  for  all  kinds  of  meals  (Mahl- 
zeiten,  p.  199). 

The  latter  conception  certainly  receives  addi 
tional  support  from  the  heading  in  the  Coptic3 
version  of  the  Canons  (Tattam,  p.  66),  "Of  the 
time  of  eating,"  which  comes  in  just  before  the 
section  corresponding  to  Can.  Hipp.  172  ff. 

The  Testament  of  our  Lord  is  so  clearly  related 
to  the  documents  previously  quoted,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  references  in  the  notes,  that  it  does 
not  call  for  special  comment  in  this  connection. 

But  the  fuller  form  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  (Lagarde)  throws  light  on  some  customs 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  apparently  earlier 

1  Achelis,  Canon.  Hippol.  p.  198. 

2  C.H.  p.  214. 

3  This  point  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Achelis  himself. 

I 
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documents.1  The  direction  of  Section  47  is  "  Let 
them  receive  from  the  hand  of  a  bishop  a  fragment 
of  bread  before  each  breaks  his  own  bread.  For 
this  is  Enlogia  and  not  Eucharist."  This  suggests 
comparison  with  a  passage  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (chap,  xxxi.)  : 

(xxxi.)  "  I,  the  same  (make  a  constitution)  in 
regard  to  remainders  (TrepKra-ev/mdTwv).  Those 2 
cvXoylai  which  remain  over  and  above  at  the 
mysteries  let  the  deacons  distribute  among  the 
clergy  according  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop 
or  the  presbyters  :  to  a  bishop  four  parts  ;  to  a 
presbyter  three  parts  ;  to  a  deacon  two  parts.  .  .  . 
For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  that  everyone  be  honoured  according  to  his 
dignity,  for  the  church  is  the  school  not  of 
confusion,  but  of  good  order." 

This  statement  appears  to  refer  to  a  time  when 
the  offerings  which  were  originally  made  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Agape  as  well  as  the  Eucharist, 
were  formally  made  during  the  service,  the 
ei)Aoy/a  being  the  bread  offered  at  the  offer- 

1  Thanksgiving  seems  specially  emphasized,  but  there  is  not 
much  to  suggest  a  later  date  than  the  other  documents,  judging 
from  the  Agapt  alone.  See  supra,  pp.  119,  1 20. 

•  The  Coptic  Version  (Tattam,  p.  138)  has  "the  Eulogies  which 
remain  at  the  mysteries  shall  not  be  set  on," 
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tory,  and  a  gift  of  the  people.1  There  is  no 
evidence  here  as  to  the  exact  relation  that  still 
survived  between  these  offerings  and  the  Agape" 
itself;2  but  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
evXoyia  into  bread  formally  blessed  and 3  dis 
tributed  at  the  end  of  the  liturgy  seems  to  point 
to  a  time  when  the  Agape  had  died  out,  and  the 
evXoyia  in  the  East  and  panis  benedictus  in  the 
West  remained  as  a  kind  of  development  or 
survival  of  it,  and  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  love 
and  unity,  which  the  Agape  itself  had  empha 
sized  in  earlier  days.  4 

In  the  Didascalia  (Hauler,  p.  38),  chap,  xxvi., 
just  before  the  statement  about  "  Agapse  "  for  the 
"  aniculcz"  we  find  the  direction:  "offer  then 
your  oblations  (prosforas)  to  the  priest,  either  by 
yourselves  or  by  the  deacons  (per  diacones\  (to 
him)  who  (quique)  will  both  receive  them,  and 

1  See  Brightman,   Liturgies,   i.   p.    527  and  reff.   for  the  later 
developments  of  this  rite  ;  also  Du  Cange,  s.v.  Eulogia. 

2  Cf.  St.  August.,  De  Peccat.  Remiss,  ii.  26  :"  Hie  panis  quamvis 
non  sit  Corpus  Christi  sanctus  est  tamen,  et  sanctior  cibis  quibus 
alimur. " 

3  See  Hastings'/?**/.  Bible,  s.v.  "Love-feast,"  where  "certain 
points  of  ritual  connected  with  the  Eucharist,  such  as  the  offer 
tory,  the  washing  of  hands,  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  in  th~  Oriental 
Church,  the  distribution  among  the  poor  of  bread  which  had  been 
blessed  but  not  consecrated,"  are  traced  to  the  Agape. 

4  See  sufra,  chap,  iii.,  and  Brightman,  s.v,  Eulogia. 
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distribute  to  each  one  as  is  fitting."  In  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  the  oblation  is  also  spoken 
of  just  before  the  Agape  (159),  and  it  is  said  (160) 
"  if  the  oblation  is  being  distributed,  let  alms  be 
also  distributed  to  the  poor,"  etc. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  lacuna  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Canonum  Reliquicz  (Hauler,  p.  113) 
just  at  this  point,  but  in  \hzEgyptian  Ch.  Order '(47, 
Lagarde,  pp.  469,  470,  Tattam,  p.  66)  the  direc 
tions  for  the  bishop's  distribution,  which  precede 
the  general  rules  for  an  Agape,  are  in  connection 
with  a  meal  "  in  the  Church,"  and  the  directions 
for  breaking  and  distributing  the  bread  conclude 
with  the  words,  "  for  this  is  Eulogia  and  not 
Eucharist."  * 

It  may  be  that  in  both  these  places  the  refer 
ence  is  to  a  distribution  of  the  Eulogicz  in  Church 
after  the  Eucharist,  which  is  mentioned  just  pre 
viously  (Tattam,  p.  64;  Can.  Hipp.  150-154)  in 
connection  with  the  Baptismal  rite.  If  this  be  so, 
perhaps  Dr.  Achelis 2  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
breaking  and  distributing  of  the  bread,  as  being 
the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  130. 

2  Die   Canones   Hippolyti,    p.    202.       C.H.    170,   179,   certainly 
refer  to  breaking  and  distributing  before  the  Agape  "  artequam  con- 
sideaut."     So  also  160,  161,  163. 
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Agape l  as  described  in  these  documents ;  but  his 
statements  are  so  noteworthy  that  I  venture  to 
translate  them  : 

"  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Agape — the  breaking  of  the  bread,  which  is 
what  separates  the  Agape  from  ordinary  meals 
and  gives  it  a  semi-liturgical  (halbgottesdienstlicheri) 
character.  Of  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Canons 
of  Hippolytus  we  take  the  following :  Can.  xxxii. 
165  ;  xxxiii.  170;  xxxiv.  179;  xxxv.  181,  i82.2" 

"  i.  The  breaking  of  bread  is  an  essential  part 
of  all  Agapae,  which  was  never  left  out. 

"  2.  The  highest  cleric  present  performs  the  act. 
If  none  such  be  there,  then  a  layman. 

"  3.  It  is  sharply  differentiated 3  from  the 
Eucharist.  Also,  if  the  Eucharist  has  taken  place 
before,  as  at  the  memorial  meals  (Totenmahlen — 
ava/uLvweis),  the  breaking  of  bread  follows  in  its 
entirety. 

"  4.  It  is  the  solemn  (feierliche)  introductory  act 
of  the  Agape",  the  only  ritual  component  part  of 
the  same. 

1  And  the  only  formal  ritual  acts,  p.  202. 

2  But  see  note  2,  supra,  p.  1 32. 

*  Cf.  p.  229,  "  The  Agapse  are  long  since  separated  from  the 
Eucharist  in  C.H."  Cf.  C.H.  205,  "ne  gustet  aliquis  fidelium 
nisi  antea  de  mysteriis  sumpserit."  So  Can.  Rel.  (Hauler)  p.  117. 
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"  5.  The  act  consists,  if  a  cleric  be  present,  in  a 
prayer  of  blessing  for  those  who  are  there,  in 
which  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  over  a 
loaf;  also  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the 
distribution  of  it  to  those  present." 

"  The  prayer  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  however, 
are  not  essential  to  the  Agape",  they  only  take 
place  if  a  cleric  be  there  to  fulfil  them.  The  only 
essentials  are  the  breaking  and  distribution  of  the 
bread." 

"  6.  Those  present  take  the  '  bread  of  exorcism  ' 
standing  together.  Then  they  seat  themselves 
and  begin  the  actual  meal.  To  the  catechumens 
small  pieces  are  sent.  .  .  ." 

When  one  turns  from  this  description  to  the 
text  of  the  Egyptian  Canons l  one  is  struck  at  once 
with  the  difference.  The  bread  of  exorcism  is 
mentioned  as  being  "given"  (Ixxv.),  the  rite  is 
spoken  of  as  the  " oblatio"  (Ixxv.  6,  7).  The 
"apoforetum"  is  "offered"  (Ixxv.  17),  but  no  men 
tion  at  all  is  made  of  either  "breaking  "  or  "  distri 
buting  "  the  bread  as  an  essential  part  of  the  meal. 

And  similarly  in  Lagarde's  text  of  the  Egyptian 
Church  Ordinances,  though  the  breaking  and  dis 
tribution  of  the  Eulogia  is  dwelt  on  (47),  in  the 

1  Su^ra,  p.  112. 
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account  of  the  Agape  there  is  a  like  silence  as 
to  the  bread  breaking  as  an  essential  act,  though 
"they  distribute  portions"  (50).  And  so  in  the 
Testamentum  Domini  Nostri,  though  partaking 
(?  in  the  breaking)  is  mentioned  once,  it  is  not 
emphasized. 

On  the  other  hand,  thanksgiving  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (173),  "  edant 
.  .  .  cum  laude  Dei"  and  in  the  probably  inter 
polated  passage  (166),  "  necessaria  est  pauper ibus 
evxapivTia  qu<z  est  in  initio  missce" 

In  the  Egyptian  Canons  (Hauler)  thanksgiving 
is  not  mentioned  at  all,  apparently;  whereas  in 
Lagarde's  version  thanksgiving  before  receiving 
the  cup  is  mentioned  (48),  and  each  one  is  bidden 
to  "  eat  with  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  God  " 
(51),  besides  two  mentions  of  thanksgiving  in  con 
nection  with  the  first  fruits. 

The  conclusion,  then,  from  a  comparison  of  these 
documents  seems  to  be  that  while  Dr.  Achelis'  in 
ference  is  not  excluded  by  the  parallel  texts,  it  is 
scarcely  confirmed  by  them,  and  therefore  a  com 
plete  generalisation  is  hardly  warranted.  The  texts 
point  rather  to  local  variety *  of  usage  in  connection 

1  There  is  hardly,  therefore,  sure  ground  for  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Achelis  further  draws  as  to  the  Agape  being  the  true  remnant  of 
the  Last  Supper  (Die  Can.  Hipp.  p.  210  ff). 
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with  the  Agape,  along  with  an  underlying  sub 
stratum  of  agreement. 

In  the  already  quoted  passage  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (viii.  c.  20)  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
custom  of  first  fruits,1  which  is  also  touched  on 
in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  "  The  first  fruits 
belong  to  the  priests  and  to  those  deacons  who 
minister  to  them." 

This  is  also  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Constitutions  in  special  connection  with  the 
Agape,  and  at  such  length  that  I  have  placed  the 
passage  side  by  side  with  that  in  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Didascalia,  which  closely  resembles  it. 

Didascalia  Fragmenta,  Apostolic  Constitutions, 

xxvi.  p.  38.  ii.  c.  28. 

To  those  again  who  desire  To  those  who  choose  to 

to  hold  an  Agape*,  and  seek  invite  an  elder  woman  to  an 

for  old  women  (aniculas'*\  Agapd,  or  a  reception  (eij 

let  him  frequently  also  send  dydirrji'  #roi  5oxV),  as  the  Lord 

(mittaf)  her  whom  he  knows  calls3  it,  let  them  most  fre- 

to  be  in  tribulation.  quently  send  to  such  an  one 

And  let  that  portion  which  as  the  deacons  know  to  be  in 

according  to  custom  is  due  distress.  But  let  what  is  the 

to  the  priest  be  set  apart,  al-  pastor's  due  (T&  T$  woi^vi 

though  he  be  not  present  at  tdinov)  —  I  mean  the  first 


1  Cf.  Didacht,  xiii.,  "  first  fruits  .  .   .  give  to  the  prophets,"  etc. 
Irenceus,  Hares,  iv.  32  (18)  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  viii.  33  (4). 

2  irpeapvTtpav,  Lagarde,  v.L  ir/je<r/3i/re>as. 
*  Luke  xiv.  13. 
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the  Agapas  and  distributions  1 
(erogationeS)  MS.  erogationi- 

bus)  in  honour  of  Almighty 
God.  As  then  a  gift  is  given 
to  each  one  of  the  elder 
women  (presbyterarum  v.  1. 
-orum\  a  double  portion 
shall  be  given  to  each  deacon 
in  the  priesthood  (in  Sacer- 
dolio)  of  Christ,  but  a  fourfold 
portion  to  him  who  presides 
as  to  the  glory  of  the  Al 
mighty.  But,  if  anyone 
wishes  to  honour  the  presby 
ters  as  well,  let  him  give  a 
double  portion  to  them  as  to 
the  deacons  ;  for  let  them 
also  be  honoured  as  apostles 
and  counsellors  of  the  bishop 
and  the  crown  of  the  Church. 

Didascalia  Purior2(Laga.rde), 
A.  A,  p.  261. 

But  if  there  be  a  reader, 
let  him  also  receive  like  the 
presbyters. 


fruits  —  be  set  apart  in  the 
feast  for  him,  even  though 
he  be  not  at  the  reception, 
as  being  a  priest,  and  in 
honour  of  the  God  who  has 
entrusted  him  with  the  priest 
hood  (iepet — lepareiav).  And 
as  much  as  is  given  to  every 
one  of  the  elder  women,  let 
double  as  much  be  given  to 
the  deacons  in  honour  (e£s 
yfyas)  of  Christ.  Let  also  a 
double  portion  be  set  apart 
for  the  presbyters  as  for  such 
as  labour  about  the  word  of 
the  ministry  (TOV  rijs  StctKOftas 
\6yov)  in  honour  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  Lord  whose 
place  they  maintain  as  coun 
sellors  of  the  bishop  and 
crown  of  the  Church. 

For  they  are  a  Sanhedrim 
and  Senate  of  the  Church. 
If  there  be  a  reader,  let  him 
receive  a  single  portion  in 
honour  of  the  prophets,  and 
let  the  singer  and  porter  have 
as  much. 


1  If  "  erogationes  "  be  the  true  reading,  it  seems  to  mean  "dis 
tributions."      Cf.    Inscr.    Gruter.    Fol.    175,    "  erogentur   ex   area 
Collegii."     Cf.  Oehler's  Tertullian,  i.  p.  259  n.,  and  infra,  p.  150, 
St.  August.,  Ep.  xxii.,  "  erogantur,"  etc. 

2  Which  represents  the  Syriac  version  which  is  next  in  date  to 
the  Latin  apparently. 
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To  each  dignity  (d£iw/4<m)  Let  the  laity  (of  AaiVcoi)  there- 

therefore    let    the    laity   pay  fore  pay  proper  honours  in 

its   proper   honour    in    their  their  presents,  and  with  con- 

presents,  and  with  considera-  sideration  according  to  their 

tion  according  to  their  rank  rank  in  life  (TV  KO.T&.  rov  plov 
in  life. 


Before  passing  from  the  documents  connected 
with  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  the  reference  to 
"memorials"  or  funeral  meals  must  be  noticed 
which  appears  in  the  eighth  book  (chap,  xlii.)  :  "  Let 
the  third  day  of  those  who  are  at  rest  be  celebrated 
with  psalms  and  lessons  and  prayers1  on  account 
of  Him  who  rose  within  the  space  of  three  days  ; 
and  let  the  ninth  day  be  celebrated  in  remem 
brance  of  the  living  (TWV  -jrepiovrwv)  and  of  those 
that  sleep  ;  and  the  fortieth  2  day  according  to  the 
ancient  pattern  :  (for  so  did  the  people  lament 
Moses)  ;  and  the  anniversary  day  (evmwna),  in 
memory  of  him.  And  let  alms  be  given  to  the 
poor  out  of  his  goods  for  a  memorial  (ava^vrjo-Lv} 
of  him  ...  ." 

"  XLIV.  Now  when  at  the  memorials  (/u/e/cu?)  you 
are  invited,  feast  (e<rrm<r0e)  with  good  order,  and 
fear  of  God,  as  being  able  even  to  intercede  for  the 

"Prayers"  do  not  occur  in  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions 
(Anakct.  Antenic.  ii.  p.  439). 

2  Thirtieth  (Syriac).     The  translation  is  from  Lagarde  (1862). 
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departed  (Svvdju.evoi  KCL\  Trpecr/Beveiv  virep  rwv  jmera- 
crTavTcov).  Being  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Christ 
ye  ought  always  to  be  sober  (v^(peiv)  both  among 
yourselves  and  among  others,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  warn  the  unruly.  .  .  .  Nor  do  we  say  this 
only  of  those  of  the  clergy  (TON/  ev  /cX^/oo)),  but  also 
of  every  Christian  layman  (\aiKov  'Kpia-navov)"  1 

The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  (169)  runs  as  follows:  "if  memorials2 
(ava/uivrjcreis)  take  place  (memorials  do  take  place) 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  departed,  let  them 
first  partake  of  the  mysteries  before  they  sit  down 
together,  but  not  on  the  first  day  (of  the  week) 
(170).  After  the  oblation  let  the  bread  of  exor 
cism  3  be  distributed  among  them." 

There  does  not   appear  to  be  any  mention  of 
these  feasts  in  the  rest  of  the  kindred  documents. 

The  mention  of  these  memorials4  in  close  con- 

1  Cf.    Tattam,    Apost.    Constit.    Copt.    p.    138  ;    Pseudo-Hippol. 
5iciTa£eis  xxiii.  iv.  :  Jtiris  Antiqui  RelL  p.  14. 

2  Cf.    214.   Die   prima   episcopus    .     .    .    sua   manu   distribuat 
oblationes  omni  populo. 

3  The  mention  of  the  bread  of  exorcism  connects  the  feast  with 
the  Agape,     See  below,  p.  156,  n.  3. 

4  For  earlier  references  to  these  memorials  cf.  Martyr.  Polycarp. 
xviii.  2  ;  Tertull.,  de  Monogam.  10  ;  de  Exhort.  Cast,  u  ;  de  Cor.  3. 
And  for  their  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  Cyprian,  Ep.  xii.  2  ; 
xxxix.  3  ;  i.  2.    See  Achelis,  C.H.  p.  200- 1  n.,  and  Bingham,  bk.  xx. 
chap.  vii.  and  bk.  xxiii. 
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nection  with  the  Agapd  has  great  interest  as  con 
firming  the  view  of  the  older  writers  such  as 
Bingham,  viz.,  that1  such  meals  were  regarded  as 
Agapae.  The  particular  mention  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  at  the  beginning  of  them  gives 
them  a  special  character.  Apropos  of  this  Dr. 
Achelis 2  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  the  order 
of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape,  as  given  here,  and 
that  of  their  early  days,  and  emphasizes  the  distinc 
tion  given  to  these  memorials  by  this  practice. 

1  See  below,  p.  156,  n.  3,  for  further  reasons. 

2  Die  Canones  Hippolyti,  p.  200  ff. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  AGAP£  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  AND 
AFTERWARDS 

RESUMING  now  the  previous  order  of  the 
investigation,  which  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  consideration  of  the  formal  directions  on 
the  Agape,  I  pass  on  to  the  more  scattered 
notices  or  allusions  which  are  to  be  found  in 
more  undoubted  writers  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  next  statements  of  importance  as  to  the 
Agape  come  from  St.  Chrysostom,1  who  says 
(Horn,  xxvii.  on  I  Cor.) :  "  As  in  the  case  of  the 
three  thousand  who  believed  in  the  beginning, 
all  had  eaten  their  meals  in  common,  and  had  all 
things  in  common.  Such  was  also  the  practice 
when  the  Apostle  wrote  this ;  not  thus,  indeed, 
exactly  (oux  OI/TOJ  /ULCV  /xera  aKpi/3elai),  but  as  it 
were  a  certain  outflowing  of  the  communion 2 
(aTroppoia.  r>79  Koivwviai)  abiding  among  them, 
descended  also  to  them  that  came  after.  And 

1  See  Appendix  I.  2  See  above,  chap.  i. 
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because  it  came  to  pass  that  some  were  poor 
and  others  rich,  they  laid  not  down  all  their 
goods  in  the  midst,  but  made  the  tables  open  on 
stated  days,  as  was  natural  (o>9  etVo?) ;  and  when 
the  meeting  (TJ??  crwa^ew?)  was  over,  after  the 
communion  of  the  mysteries,  they  all  went  to  a 
common  entertainment  (ew^x/ai/),  the  rich  bring 
ing  their  provisions  with  them,  and  the  poor  and 
destitute  being  invited  by  them  and  all  feasting 
in  common  (KOIVIJ  Travrcov  ctrnw/xeWn/).1  But  after 
wards  this  custom  also  became  corrupt." 

And  in  another  homily  (xxii.  Oportet  hares — 
es  esse)  he  says  :  "  From  this  law  and  custom  (of 
having  all  things  common)  there  arose  then 
another  admirable  custom  in  the  churches.  For 
when  all  the  faithful  met  together,  after  hearing 
the  instruction,  and  after  the  prayers,  and  com 
munion  of  the  mysteries,  they  did  not  immediately 
return  home,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  as 
sembly,  but  the  rich  and  wealthy  brought  meat 
from  their  own  houses ;  and  called  the  poor  and 
made  common  tables,  common  dinners,  common 
banquets  in  the  church  itself"  (KOIVCIS  CTTOIOVVTO 
T/oaWfa?,  KOIVUS  ecmacre*?,  KOIVU.  (rv/u.7r6(ria  f 

Tf]     €KK\JJ(Tta). 

1  ty.  on  ecm'eum,  supra,  chap.  iii. 
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"  And  so  from  this  fellowship  in  eating  and  the 
reverence  for  the  place  (-n??  ev\a/3eia$  TW  CLTTO  rov 
roVof),  they  were  all  strictly  united  in  charity 
one  with  another,  and  much  pleasure  and  profit 
arose  thence  to  them  all ;  for  the  poor  were  com 
forted  and  the  rich  reaped  the  fruits  of  their 
benevolence,  both  from  those  whom  they  fed 
and  from  God." 

I  have  elsewhere  criticised  these  statements  and 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  really  historical 
account  of  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  practice. 
But,  putting  that  aspect  aside,  they  seem  to  give 
us  a — perhaps  somewhat  idealised — picture  of  the 
Agape  in  St.  Chrysostom's  time,  or  perhaps  rather 
earlier. 

This  statement  is  reproduced  in  effect  by  the 
pseudo-Jerome  (in  I  Cor.  xi.),  who  says:  "When 
they  met  in  the  church  they  made  their  oblations 
separately ;  and  after  the  communion,  whatever 
remained  of  the  sacrifices  they  consumed  these  in 
the  church,  making  a  common  supper  together." 
And  Theodoret1  speaks  similarly  (in  I  Cor. 
xi.  1 6). 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  Chrysostom's  day,  and 
for  some  time  previously,  the  Agape  had  been 

1  Cf.  Theophylact  in  I  Cor.  xi.  17,  etc. 
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held  in  the  church;1  but  as  to  when  this  practice 
actually  began  there  does  not  seem  to  be  clear 
evidence.  Chrysostom's  description  has  a  some 
what  formal  and  technical  cast,  which  is  obviously 
very  different  from  the  third  and  second  century 
writers,  and  which  shows  him  to  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  historical  imagination,  and  to  be  de 
scribing  the  past  somewhat  in  terms  of  his  own 
day. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  Agap6  being 
now  held  in  the  church,  we  see  from  Chrysostom 
that  in  the  fourth  century  its  eleemosynary  char 
acter  had  become  more  strongly  marked  than 
before;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known 
reference2  which  Julian  the  Apostate  makes  to  the 
Agape  in  one  of  his  letters  (Fragm.  Epistolce  adfin.\ 
where  he  represents  the  Galilaeans  as  taking  ad 
vantage  of  the  neglect  of  the  poor  by  their  own 
heathen  priests  to  lure  them  into  Christianity,  "  as 
a  child  might  be  lured  by  a  cake  from  home  on 
board  ship,  and  so  sold  into  slavery  in  some 
foreign  part "  (Sia  rou  TrXctKovvro?  e^aTrareoKre?  .  .  . 
eyx/3aAAoi'Te?  «?  VOLVV  aTrcSovTO  .  .  •)•  "In  the 
same  manner,  beginning  with  their  Agape,  as  it 

1  Cf.  supra,  chap.  iv. 

2  Already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction. 
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is  called  amongst  them,  and  their  entertainment 
and  ministry  of  tables  .  .  .  they  have  led  the 
faithful  into  atheism  "  (ap^d/mevoi  Sia  rrjs  Aeyo/xei^? 
Trap'  auToF?  ayctTTJ/?  /ecu  vTroSoxys  Kal  SLCLKOVICIS 
TpdTrefav  .  .  .  TTKTTOVS  evrfyayov  e(?  a^eoT^ra).1 

This  passage  bears  witness  at  once  to  the 
influence  of  the  Agape  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
to  the  increasing  dangers  with  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  dangers  were  serious  to  Christians 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  Jewish  or  heathen 
civilization,  of  which  clubs  and  social  feasts 
formed  a  great  part;  but  in  the  days  of  per 
secution,  though  scandals  might  occasionally 
occur  in  connection  with  the  Agape,  it  was  an 
undoubted  bond  of  union  and  a  strength  —  above 
all  to  the  poor  or  weak  brethren,  who  there 
mixed  on  equal  terms  with  the  wealthy,  and  with 
those  who  were  strong  in  the  faith.  But,  now 
that  under  Constantine  official  recognition  and 


1  See  also  Julian,  Epist.  xlix.  (ad  Arsadum}  :  01^ 
6  judXio-Td  TT\V  adeoTyra  ffwrj^aev  i]  -rrepl  TOI>S  t-tvovs  (j>i\av6pwirta 
Kal    ij    irepl    ras   ra0ds    ruv    veKpuv    irpo^deLa    Kal   i) 
ff€fj.v6T'r)S  Kara   rbv   §Lov  .   .   .  ZevoSoxefa    Kad'  kK.6.<rn\v 

5.V  aTToXai/crwa-ij'  ol  ^vot  rrjs  Trap'  i]/j.u>v   (piXavBpwrrlas. 

crt  5e  ol  Sucrcre^eiS  raXtXcuoc  TOI)J  eavr&v  Kal  TOI)S 
The  whole  letter  is  worth  study. 

K 
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state  patronage  had  been  given  to  Christianity, 
it  was  inevitable  that  evil  results  should  begin  to 
indicate  themselves  in  the  case  of  this  ideal  union, 
which  now  began  to  show  the  seeds  of  its  final 
decay. 

And  so,  now,  we  find  the  Church  in  the  Synod 
of  Gangra1  (circa  A.D.  353,  Canon  xi.)  for  the  first 
time  formally  condemning  the  abuse  of  the  Agape  : 
"If  anyone2  despise  those  who  in  faith  hold 
Agapas,  and  who  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord 
invite  the  brethren  to  meet,  and  if  he  be  unwilling 
to  take  part  in  these  invitations  because  he 
holds  what  takes  place  in  contempt,  let  him  be 
anathema."  ..."  We  approve  of  the  Church 
assemblies  as  being  for  the  public  good,  and 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  signal  acts  of  charity 
done  to  our  brethren." 

It  was  apparently  the  case  of  the  Eustathians 
that  was  specially  aimed  at.  They  "  moved  with 
pride,"  despised  the  assembly  of  the  orthodox, 
and  chose  to  hold  the  Agap£  for  themselves  in 
private  houses. 

1  For  the  disputed  date  see  Diet.  Christian  Antiqq.,  s.v.  Gangra. 

2  "El    TtJ     KO.TO.<t>pOVolr)    TUV    ^K     7Tl<rTeUJS     dydTraj     ITOIOVVTUV    KO.I    5td 

KvpLov    avyKoKovvruv    Toi>5    d5eX0o«)s,     Kal    /n?    f'0Aot    KOIW- 
Tats     K\TJ<Tecrit     Sia    rb    f^evreXifeiv     rb     yiv6fj.fvov,     dvdde/j.a 
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But  in  spite  of  official  reproofs  the  evil  side  of 
these  entertainments  continued  to  prevail  after 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  as  we  see  from  the  statements 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Chrysostom  himself. 

By  this  time  a  further  development  had  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  Agapse,  and  they  had, 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  gradually 
converted  into  entertainments  which  families  pre 
pared  on  the  1  death  of  relatives,  in  churches,  on 
the  anniversaries  of  martyrs,  and  at  which  clergy 
and  poor  were  regular  guests. 

And  so  Gregory  apostrophizes  the  martyrs  in 
whose  honour  the  feast  was  held  :  "  Tell  us  if 
the  assemblies  really  please  you.  For  what  can 
be  more  delightful  ?  But  for  what  reason  ? 
Is  it  for  the  sake  of  virtue?  .  .  .  You,  O 
holy  martyrs,  call  I  to  witness,,  these  children 
of  lust  have  changed  your  honours  into  a 
disgrace."2 

1  See  above,  chap,  iv.,  and  Gieseler,  vol.  ii.  p.  50  ;  Cf.  Augustin., 
Ep.  xxii.,  ad  Aureliumt  quoted  in  text,  p.  150. 

2  Gregor.  Nazian.,  Carmina,  ccxvii.-ccxxi.  :  — 

Mciprfpes  ctTrare  &/j./uuv  dXrjd&s  ei  (f>i\bv  V/MV 
At 


NCi>  5£  rap/Sos  e%et  /ue, 

irpbs  roi)s  5ai/J.oviKOVs  auro/xoAeire  TVTTOVS. 
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And  again  (Orat.  vi.  4  fT.)  he  says  :  "  Let  us  also 
offer  our  bodies  and  souls  a  living  sacrifice.  ...  If 
we  gather  ourselves  together  in  this  way  ;  so  shall 
we  keep  the  feast  day  as  will  give  pleasure  to 
Christ  and  honour  to  the  martyrs.  If,  however, 
we  come  together  to  satisfy  the  belly  and  to  enjoy 
the  changing  and  fleeting  pleasures,  and  so  turn 
this  place  of  temperance  into  a  place  of  gluttony 
and  satiety.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  our  conduct 
corresponds  with  the  occasion." 

And  similarly  St.  Chrysostom,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  ideal  picture  of  the  Agape  he  had  else 
where  given,  is  obliged  to  caution  the  guests  l 
(Horn,  xlvii.,  Panegyric  on  Julian  the  Martyr)  : 

"  If  thou  desirest  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  now 
as  well,  what  is  more  enjoyable  than  this  assembly? 
What  more  graceful,  than  the  spectacle  which  is 
spiritual  (Oearpov  TOV  TrvevjuLariKov),  than  thy  own 
strains  2  (rwv  /uLeXtvv  rwv  cron/)  ;  than  the  fellowship 
(a-vvova-las)  with  the  brethren  ?  But  wouldest  thou 


ov  ftreiTe  rpdirf^av  tftirvovv 

oi  d'epuyas  Trapex°vff'  d-"T'  operas  rb 

Maprupo/idt  ad\6<popoi  /ecu  fjuiprvpcs, 
rt^ids  vpeTtpas  oi  (pi\oya<TTOpldcu. 

1  Cj.  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  51  n. 
5  Melodies. 
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participate  in  a  bodily  table  as  well  ?  There  it  is 
lawful,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly 
(oruAAoyoy),  to  take  one's  ease  (mraAucraim)  under 
a  vine  or  fig-tree  near  the  monument  of  the 
martyr,  and  to  allow  the  body  relaxation,  and 
yet  secure  the  conscience  from  condemnation  (TO 
<TvveiSo$  a.7raX\a£ai  Karayvcocrea)?).  For  the  martyr 
sees  you  close  by,  and,  being  near  and  standing  by 
the  very  table,  he  does  not  allow  the  enjoyment  to 
resolve  itself  (eicxvOyvat)  into  sin,  but  as  a  tutor  or 
most  excellent  father,  being  looked  on  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  he  restrains  (/carao-reXXei)  the  mirth, 
he  cuts  off  all  extravagant  pleasures,"  etc. 

And  these  warnings  were  not  confined  to  Eastern 
writers.  There  are  similar  complaints  from  the 
African  Church,  such  as  that  of  the  author  of  the 
treatise  de  Duplici  Martyrio,  which  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  St.  Cyprian,  but  is  evidently  a  later 
work.  "Drunkenness1  (he  says)  has  become  in 
our  Africa  to  such  an  extent  a  custom,  that  men 
hardly  consider  it  a  sin.  Do  we  not  sec  that  one 
Christian  is  pressed  by  another  to  drink  himself 
full  at  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs.  ...  Is  this 

1  "  Porro  temulentia  adeo  communis  est  Africse  nostrae  ut  pro- 
pemodum  non  habeant  pro  crimine.  Annon  videmus  ad  martyrum 
memorias  Christianum  a  Christiano  cogi  ad  ebrietatem?  An  hoc 
levius  crimen  esse  ducimus,  quam  hircum  immolate  Baccho  ?  "  etc. 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  lesser  sin  than  to  offer  a  goat 
to  Bacchus  ? " 

And  similarly  St.  Augustine  (Epist.  xxii.,  ad 
Aurelium,  chap,  vi.)  says  :  "  Those  debaucheries  and 
lavish  banquets  in  cemeteries  are  usually  believed 
by  a  sensual  and  ignorant  populace  (imperita 
plebes)  to  be  not  only  commemorations  (honores) 
of  martyrs,  but  even  consolations  to  the  dead 
(solatia  mortuorum)"  And  again  (contra  Faustum, 
xx.  20)  "  Our  love-feasts  feed  the  poor  either  with 
vegetable  food  or  meat — commonly  at  love-feasts, 
even  meats  are  expended  (erogantur)  on  the 
poor."  * 

Indeed,  both  in  East  and  West,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
populace  to  confuse  these  Agapae  with  the  heathen 
Parentalia  and  sacrificial  festivals  ; 2  so  much  so 
that  St.  Augustine  himself  speaks  as  if  these 
Christian  memorial  feasts  had  been  appointed  as  a 
substitute  for  those  heathen  banquets.  "  When," 
he  says,3  "  on  the  establishment  of  peace  after  the 
persecutions,  crowds  of  heathen,  who  desired  to 
come  under  the  name  of  Christians,  were  hindered 

1  Cf.    supra,    chap.    iv.    p.    137.       (Didasc.    xxvi.)    "  agapis    et 
erogationibus." 

2  Cf.  Faustus,  supra  In  trod.  p.  2  ff. 

3  Epist.  xxix.  ad  Alypium,  chap.  ix. 
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by  the  fact  that,  being  used  to  spend  festal  days 
with  their  idols  in  abundant  feasting  and  debauch 
ery,  they  could  not  easily  refrain  from  these 
pleasures,  our  ancestors  determined  that  in  the 
meantime  forbearance  should  be  shown  for  this 
part  of  their  weakness,  and  that  in  place  of  (post] 
those  they  were  surrendering,  other  festal  days 
should  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  holy  martyrs, 
at  least  not  with  similar  profanity  (sacrilegio),  if 
with  similar  display."  x 

And  St.  Basil2  (Regula  Major,  qu.  xl.)  speaks 
of  sellers  in  the  sanctuary  on  festivals  of 
martyrs  trafficking  in  what  was  necessary  for 
the  feasts. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  sad 
end  of  this  beautiful  and  characteristically  Christian 
custom  of  love-feasts,  when  the  Church  itself  was 
obliged  to  discountenance  them,  and  forbid  their 
celebration  in  sacred  buildings.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (circa  A.D.  363)  enacts  (Canon  28)  that 
3 "it  is  not  lawful  to  hold  the  so-called  Agapae  in 

1  Cf.  also  Greg.  Nyss.  in  Vita  Greg.  Thaumaturg.     Div.  i.  §  70. 

2  STL  ou§£  rds  fv  rots  fj,aprvpioi$  yivoptvas  ayopaaias  oketas  T)fuv 
6  \6yos  delKvvcnv.    Cf.  Paulinus  Nol.  (Nat.  s.  Felicis,  ix. )  "  Divendant 
vina  tabernis.     Sancta  precum  domus  est  Ecclesia." 

3  on  ov  Seitv  rots  KvpiaKols  T)  ev  rais  €KK\7)<rlais  raj  Xryo/t^ai  a 

Kai  ev  T     otK     Tov  Qeov  ecr0ieij>  /cat  d/c/cotfjStra  arpuvvtieiv. 
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the  Churches,  or  assemblies,  and  to  eat,  or  set  out 
couches  in  the  house  of  God." 

"  The  so-called  Agapae  " — what  a  melancholy  de 
velopment  of  that  which  seems  to  have  been  origin 
ally  an  outcome  of  the  "  Kaivrj  evTciXt]  Iva  ayaTrare 
aXXr/Xof?  !  "  But  after  all  it  was  the  Eucharist  and 
not  the  Agape*  that  was  of  Divine  institution,  and 
so  it  was  the  Eucharist — the  Institution  of  Him 
"  Who  knew  what  was  in  man,"  and  not  the  Agape, 
which  man  had,  with  the  best  intentions,  added  to 
the  Eucharist,  that  survived. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Agape"  will  need 
only  to  be  briefly  summarised.1 

Henceforward  Agapce  were  regularly  celebrated 
in  the  East,  e.g.  in  Antioch,  beside  the  place  dedi 
cated  to  martyrs.2 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  seem  to 
have  died  out  of  most  parts  of  the  Western  Church, 
as  St.  Augustine  tells  us  (Ep.  xxii.  ad  Aurelium, 
chap,  iv.) :  "  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
and  in  all  or  almost  all  other  churches  beyond  the 
sea  they  had  either  not  been  celebrated  at  all,  or 
if  they  had  arisen  or  become  customary,  they  were 

1  See  further  in  Binterim,  ii.  pt.  I.  ii.  sect.  9,  and  Gieseler,  ii.  52  ; 

2  Chrysost.,   Horn,    xlvii.  in   S.  Jul.,  TOV  ^aprvpLov  ir\-rjffiov  virb 

i)  a/uLir€\ov. 
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put  an  end  to  and  abolished  after  careful  considera 
tion  by  the  Bishops." 1 

St.  Ambrose,  e.g.  had  prohibited  them  at  Milan, 
as  St.  Augustine  tells  us  (Confess,  vi.  2)  in  order 
that  no  opportunity  for  debauchery  might  be 
given  to  the  intemperate,  and  u  because  this  kind 
of  Parentalia  (ilia  quasi  Parentalid]  resembled 
very  closely  the  superstition  of  the  heathen." 

Paulinus  of  Nola  is  our  chief  authority  for 
customs  which  prevailed  elsewhere  in  Italy  in 
his  day,  and  he  mentions  how  at  Rome,  Alethius 
entertained  all  the  poor  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
at  the  funeral  of  his  wife.  At  Nola,  Paulinus  did 
his  utmost  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
commemorative  feasting  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Felix.  2 

In  Africa  such  festivals  seem  still  to  have  been 
universal ;  but  St.  Augustine  used  his  influence 
against  them,  as  he  tells  us  (Epistola  xxii. 
ad  Aurelium,  chap,  vi.),  at  first  by  urging 
Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  against  them,  and 
subsequently  by  his  own  action,  at  Hippo,  which 

1  "Per  Italiee  maximam  pattern  et  in  aliis  omnibus  aut  prope 
omnibus  transmarinis  Ecclesiis  partim  nunquam  facta  sunt,  partim 
vel  orta  vel  inveterata  episcoporum  diligentia  et  animadversione 
cxstincta  atque  deleta  sunt." 

2  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  51-2;  Paulin.  Nol.,  Ep.  33. 
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he  describes1  at  considerable  length.  "And  I 
added  an  harangue  in  order  to  show  with  what 
unusual  heat  and  vehemence  our  Lord  drove  out 
of  the  temple  drunken  revellings  (ebriosa  con- 
vivid)^  etc. 

And,  finally,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D. 
397,  Canon  xxx.)  enacted  that  "  no  bishops  or 
clergy  should  hold  banquets  in  a  church  unless 
it  should  happen  that  the  needs  of  hospitality 
required  that  they  should  take  refreshment  there 
when  on  a  journey.  And  that  their  flocks  should 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  be  debarred  from  entertain 
ments  of  this  kind."2 

In  the  Eastern  churches  the  Agapae  seem  to 
have  survived  somewhat  longer  without  further 
general  condemnation. 

Theodoret,  for  instance  (A.D.  drc.  429,  Hist. 
Eccl.  iii.  11)  speaks  of  certain  martyrs  being 
honoured  by  a  yearly  feasting  (/u<?x/o*  $e  n/juepoj/ 
er^cr/o)  Sq/moOoivia  yepaipovTai).  But  in  A.D.  692 
the  Trullan  or  "  Quinisextan  "  Council  (Canon  74) 

1  Ep.  xxix.  ad  Alypium,  A.D.  395. 

a  "  Ut  nulli  episcopi  vel  clerici  in  ecclesia  conviventur  nisi  forte 
transeuntes  hospitiorum  necessitate  illic  reficiantur :  populi  etiam 
ab  hujusmodi  conviviis  quantum  fieri  potest  prohibeantur. "  Cf. 
supra,  Egyptian  Ch,  Ord.  49,  el  .  .  .  Xa^Sdj/ety  rts  TI 
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under  Justinian  II.  repeated  the  Canon  of  Lao- 
dicea1  against  them,  with  the  additional  words, 
"  those  who  dare  to  do  this  must  either  cease,  or 
be  excommunicated  "  (acfropi^ea-Oaxrav). 

But  in  the  Western  Church  the  last  extant 
enactment  against  them  is  as  early  as  A.D.  541,  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Orleans  (chap.  xii.  Labbe  iv. 
p.  1781)  :  "  That  no  one  is  to  perform  his  devotions 
in  a  church  with  singing  or  drinking  or  wantonness, 
for  by  such  devotion  God  is  not  pleased  but  rather 
incensed."  2 

Yet,  in  spite  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  it 
was  long  before  the  Agape  finally  died  out.  And 
in  its  later  days  it  developed  into  a  variety  of  forms 
which  call  for  notice. 

Theodoret  (Gr<zc.  Affect.  Curatio  Diss.  viii.,  circa 
437  A.D.),  speaks  of  Agapae  in  connection  with 
commemoration  3  feasts  as  taking  the  place  of  such 
festivals  as  the  Dionysia  :  "  the  ceremonies  (Stj/mo- 
OoivLai)  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Thomas,  etc.,  are 
gone  through,  and  in  place  of  the  ancient  proces 
sion  (TTOyUTre/a?)  and  disgraceful  obscenity  of  word 


1  Supra,  p.  151. 

2"Ne  quis  in  ecclesia  votum  suum  cantando,  bibendo,  vel 
lasciviendo  exsolvat  ;  quia  Deus  talibus  votis  irritatur  potius  quam 
placetur." 

3  Natalitia,  i.e.  birthdays  into  a  better  world. 
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and  deed,  temperate  gatherings  are  celebrated 
(crw0/)oi'e9  eopra^ovrai  Travtiyvpet?),  involving  not 
drunkennesss  and  revelling  and  laughter,  but 
divine  hymns,  and  the  hearing  of  sacred  oracles 
(Xoy/ow),  and  prayers  enhanced  with  commendable 
tears  (a£i€7ratvots  Koa-/mov/uL€i»]i>  SaKpvoi?).1 

And  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  speaks  (Ep.  i.  14)  2  of 
such  feasts  in  connection  with  marriages. 

The  custom  of  Agapae  in  connection  with 
funerals  has  been  mentioned  be/ore.  It  was 
originally3  in  all  probability  a  grafting,  so  to 

1  Cf.   St.  Aug.,  Ep.   xxix.  ad  Alyp.,    "legebatur  alternatim  et 
psallebatur   .   .   .    non    parva   multitudine   utriusque   (sexus)    .  .   . 
manente  et  psallente." 

2  Cf.   also  Greg.    Nazianz.,  Epist.   Ivii.    (ccxciii.)  and   ccxxxii. 
(cxciii.). 

3  It  has  been   questioned  whether  these  funeral    and  memorial 
feasts  were  Agapce  at  all.     My  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  were 
are  briefly  these,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  given  above,  p.  138  : 
(i)   That    legalisation   of  sodalicia    "  rcligionis   causa"   naturally 
would  dispose  the  Christians  in  early  times  to  shelter  their  Agapce 
under  the  wing  of  collegia  funeraticia,  which  all  had  feasts.     (See 
Appendix  II.)     (2)  That  Tertullian  in  his  description  of  the  Agape 
(Apol.  xxxix. )  distinctly  dwells  on  the  "  area,"  which  was  common 
to  the  Christian  "  corpus  "  with  the  heathen  collegium,  as  expended 
"  egenis  alendis  humandisque."     (Cf.  ad  Martyr :  I.  Inter  cetera 
alimenta,  beati  martyres  designati,  etc.,  and  dc  Jejnn.  chap.  12,  and 
the  idea  of  alms-giving  in  connection  with  burials  survives  in  the 
Apostolic    Constitutions   (viii.  42),    quoted  above).      (3)  That  the 
language  applied  to  these  feasts  is  very  similar  to  that  used  of  the 
Agape,  though  the  -word  Agape  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to  them.    Cf. 
Constantine,  Orat.  ad  Sanct.  chap,  xii.,  au^povtaTaTo.  5e  TroXXwv  *al 
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speak,  of  the  Christian  Agape  upon  the  imme 
morial  custom  of  funeral  feasts ;  and  how  far  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Agapae  survived  in  this 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine ;  but  several  Western 
writers  of  this  period  speak  of  such  feasts  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  they  apply  to  the  Agape  proper. 
St.  Augustine,  for  instance  (De  Moribus  Eccles. 
cxxxiv.),  says :  "  I  know  many  who  adore  tombs 
and  pictures,  I  know  many  who  drink  most 
lavishly  over  the  dead,  and  who,  setting  forth 
banquets  before  corpses,  dig  their  own  graves 
over  those  who  have  been  brought  to  the  grave 
(super  sepultos  se  ipsos  sepeliant\  and  who  put 
their  own  acts  of  gluttony  and  excess  down  to  the 
account  of  religion." 

And  similarly  Paulinus  of  Nola  (A.D.  397,  Epist. 
ad  Pammachium,  xiii.  11),  speaking  "  <afe  lacrima- 


ra  (7i;/i7r6crta  Trpos  ^Aeop  /ecu  avaKTr/ffiv  TUV  §eo[j.tvuv  /cat  Trpos 
TWV  eKire<r6vTwv.  See  Bingham,  bk.  xx.  chap.  vii.  ;  Cave,  Primitive 
Christianity,  chap.  viii.  ;  Diet.  Christ.  Antiqq.  s.v.  "Cemetery." 
Prof.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.,  119,  says: 
"  The  Christians  were  the  dominant  class  in  most  Phrygian  cities 
after  200.  They  registered  themselves  as  "collegia  tenuiorum  " 
(Dig.  47,  22),  and  accommodated  themselves  in  all  possible  ways 
to  the  Roman  law."  Some  of  the  inscriptions  given  by  Prof. 
Ramsay  tend  to  confirm  the  above  view,  e.g.  Nos.  455-7  (Cities and 
Bishoprics,  p.  562),  where  Aristeas  gives  a  piece  of  ground  to  a 
Christian  burial  and  benefit  society  on  certain  conditions. 
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rum  sanctitate"  adds  :  "  Methinks  I  see  all  those 
crowds  of  the  poor  (iniserandce)  populace,  those 
nurslings  of  divine  piety  gathered  together  into 
the  magnificent  (amplissimam)  basilica  of  the 
glorious  Peter,  and  so  carefully  disposed  in  com 
panies  (per  accubitus),  and  all  being  fed  with 
abundance  of  food  (profluis  .  .  .  cibis}."  1 

And,  lastly,  there  is  mention  of  religious  feasts 
in  connection  with  dedication  festivals,  which  by 
the  time  of  Gregory  2  of  Nazianzus  had  become  an 
"  ancient  usage  "  (ey*cuW  rifjLaa-Oai  TraXcuo?  i/o'yuo?)  ; 
but  which  gradually  had  grown  more  licentious,  until 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  we  find 
Gregory 3  the  Great  writing  to  Mellitus,  who  was 
about  to  join  Augustine  in  England,  and,  in  order 
to  check  the  popular  tendency  to  idolatry,  "  allow 
ing  that,  as  some  solemnity  must  be  conceded  as  a 
compensation  for  the  transformation  of  the  heathen 
temples  into  Christian  churches,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  sacrifices,  these  festivals  should  be  observed 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  day  of  the  dedication," 

1  But  see  also  Gregor.  Nazianz.,  Carmtn.,  ii.,  xvii.  (Benedict.  Ed.), 
oi)5'  iepTjv  sirl  dalrayfifteXiov,  rjf  6ai>6vTos,  $  nva  vvfjipiSirjv  avv  ir\e6- 

VtffffL  QttoV. 

2  Orat.  xiii.      See  Diet.  Christ.  Antiqq.  s.v. 

3  Epist.  ad  Mellitum.      See  the  fuller  account  in  Binterim,  ii. 
pts.  i.  and  ii. 
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when,  he  suggests,  "  after  killing  cattle  to  the 
praise  of  God,  they  should  celebrate  the  solemnity 
with  religious  feasting."  l 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  gather  up  very 
briefly  the  somewhat  scattered  threads  of  this  dis 
cussion,  so  as  to  present  the  main  results  of  it  in 
a  convenient  form. 

The  attempt  made  (Introd.)  to  investigate  to 
some  extent  the  environment — heathen  and  Jewish 
— in  which  the  love-meals  grew  up,  showed,  with 
regard  to  the  former,  that  both  secular  and 
religious  associations,  either  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Oriental  in  origin,  and  usually  involving  common 
meals,  were  prevalent  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  period  when  the  Agape  arose ; 
and  that  these  associations  were,  in  some  cases, 
not  without  morally  beneficial  results;  but  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  were  on  the  same  moral  plane  with  these 
Christian  love-meals ;  and  that  therefore  they 
were  unlikely  to  have  had  any  direct  influence 


1    £ 


"  Ut  die  dedicationis  vel  natalitii  sanctorum  martyrum  .  .  . 
tabernacula  sibi  circa  easdem  ecclesias  .  .  .  faciant,  et  religiosis 
conviviis  sollemnitatem  celebrent. 
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on  their  origin  (cf.  App.  I.  C,  p.  179),  though 
they  paved  the  way,  so  to  speak,  for  their  develop 
ment,  and  subsequently  exercised  a  corrupting 
effect  upon  them  (pp.  18,  19).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  survey  of  the  history  of  Jewish  common  meals, 
anterior  to  and  contemporary  with  the  rise  of  the 
Agape  (pp.  20-35),  showed  that  they  differed 
essentially  from  the  all-embracing  character  of  the 
Christian  love-feast,  in  that  they  were  primarily 
for  purposes  of  exclusion  (p.  34)  or  of  ceremonial 
purity  (p.  31);  but,  nevertheless,  that  the  sacri 
ficial  and  symbolical  significance  of  common  meals 
(pp.  22,  23)  had  its  roots  so  deep  in  the  Hebrew 
character  that  it  could  not  be  without  effect  on 
the  relations  of  Christ  to  His  disciples.  Not  only 
did  our  Lord's  identification  of  the  Apostles  with 
Himself  express  itself  in  a  constant  table-fellow 
ship  (p.  37),  but  He  repeatedly  spoke  of  His 
Kingdom  under  the  image  of  a  Supper  (pp.  36,  37). 
And  this  symbolism  naturally  survived  and  de 
veloped  in  the  infant  Christian  community  in  the 
shape  of  common  meals  (pp.  39-42).  The  idea  of 
oneness  in  Christ  thus  expressed  found  its  cul 
mination  in  the  special  Commemoration  l  instituted 

1  Dr.    P.   Gardner  (Exploratio  Evangelica,  p.    461)  says  that 
"there    is   no    proof  that  Jesus    intended   to  institute  a   Lord's 
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by  Christ  Himself  in  the  Eucharist  (pp.  45  and  47). 
The  sacrificial  character  of  this  Institution  is  not 
so  strongly  emphasised  in  the  Gospels  as  by  St. 
Paul  (p.  38,  n.  2,  App.  I.  A,  p.  165);  but  the 
Institution  cannot,  on  any  showing,  be  altogether 
divorced  from  its  sacrificial  surroundings,  or  from 
the  gradual  propaideia  which  led  up  to  it  (App. 
I.  A,  p.  165  n.} ;  and,  though  the  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist  were  at  first  united,  inter  alia  the  lan 
guage  of  St.  Paul  indicates  that  from  the  first 

Supper,"  and  that  "the  Christian  Sacrament,  as  we  know  it, 
represents  the  early  Christian  custom  of  the  common  meal  mixed 
with  an  infusion  of  sacrificial  mysticism,  probably  due  to  Paul." 
But  taking  the  Synoptists'  account  (even  apart  from  the  doubtful 
words  in  St.  Luke)  it  is  steeped  in  sacrificial  associations.  "  The 
influence  of  the  idea  of  the  Lamb,"  e.g.  (Isa.  liii.  7),  "in  shap 
ing  the  Messianic  hope  of  Judaism,  cannot  be  over-estimated" 
(Hastings'  Diet.  Bible,  s.v.  Lamb.  Cf.  John  i.  29,  36  ;  I  Pet.  i.  19  ; 
John  vi.  35,  53,  54,  and  Stier  Reden  Jesu,  E.  T.,  vii.  p.  77). 
As,  however,  the  lamb  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptists,  its 
significance  cannot  perhaps  be  pressed.  But  for  the  sacrificial 
significance  of  bread  and  wine  see  further  Freeman,  Principles 
of  Divine  Service,  part  ii.  pp.  76  and  200  ;  Maclear,  Evidential 
Value  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  51  ff.,  p.  73  ff.  ;  also  Hastings' 
Diet.  Bible,  s.v.  Lord's  Supper.  And,  even  putting  aside  the  Synop 
tists'  account,  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  St.  Paul's  (probably 
earlier)  statement  (i  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.),  which,  if  unhistorical  and 
merely  '  ecstatic,'  could  easily  have  been  discredited  by  some  of  those 
present  at  the  Last  Supper.  If  the  Eucharist  was  a  mere  develop 
ment  of  the  common  meal,  why  did  both  survive  so  .long  in  the 
Church  ?  See  also  Dr.  Sanday  in  Hastings'  Diet.  Bible,  ii.  p.  638, 
and  reft",  there  ;  and  supra,  p.  22. 
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there  was  some  distinction  between  the  two 
(pp.  38,  «.  2  ;  43,  n.  5  ;  48).  The  early  and  appar 
ently  natural  separation  of  the  two  would  other 
wise  be  difficult  to  account  for,  on  the  supposition, 
i.e.y  that  every  common  meal,  and  the  whole  of 
every  such  meal,  was  an  Eucharist  from  the  first 
(p.  43,  n.  5). 

The  seeds  which  bore  fruit  in  this  separation 
already  appear  in  the  description  in  I  Corinthians 
(App.  I.  C,  pp.  47,  50),  though  whether  the  feast 
described  there  was  called  an  Agape  is  somewhat 
uncertain  (App.  I.  C).  The  evidence  of  the  Didache 
seems  to  show  the  two  meals  still  in  union,  whether 
this  was  normal  or  not  (pp.  31,  32,  53,  53,  n.  4). 
But  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (112  A.D.)  is  commonly 
taken  as  indicating  that  the  separation  took  place 
then,  or  not  long  previously  (p.  59  and  n.  2, 
p.  56,  n.  3,  pp.  187,  196),  at  least  in  parts  of  the 
Church.  The  silence  of  Justin  (c.  140  A.D.)  and 
Irenaeus  (177  A.D.)  as  to  the  Agape  hardly  seems 
conclusive  (p.  61,  App.  II.  197,  n.  2)  as  to  its 
non-existence  at  Rome  and  in  Gaul  respectively 
(cf.  61  and  App.  II.  pp.  190  ff.)  in  their  time,  in 
view  of  the  strong  and  apparently  representative 
statement  of  Tertullian,  though  it  may  indicate 
that,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  the  varying 
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enforcement  of  the  law  against  associations 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  development 
of  the  Agape  was  not  uniform  (App.  II.  pp.  188, 
196,  n.  3).  But,  by  the  end  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Agape,  as  a 
distinctive  ceremony,  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue 
in  East  and  West  alike  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  especially 
p.  104).  The  exact  relation  of  the  Agape  to  the 
legal  enactments  of  the  Roman  Emperors  at  this 
period  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  some  indication 
of  its  legalisation  in  connection  with  the  collegia 
funeraticia  (p.  104  «.,  p.  156  n.  3,  p.  189  n. 
p.  199  ».) 

At  this  time  there  also  appears  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist 
from  the  Agape  in  parts  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
(chap.  iii.  pp.  79,  90-3) ;  but  the  directions  as  to  the 
Agape  in  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu 
tions  represent  the  differentiation  as  clear  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  generally,  in  the  fourth  century,  if  not 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  ;  and  the  general 
agreement,  at  least  in  outline,  between  these 
documents,  and  the  statements  of  Tertullian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  as  to  the  love-feast  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  separation  of  the  two  rites  was 
almost  universal  (p.  126  ff.). 
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At  the  same  time  a  comparison  of  these  docu 
ments  with  each  other  points  to  a  good  deal  of 
local  variety  in  the  ritual  of  these  common  meals 
(chap.  iv.  pp.  126-9). 

The  further  history  of  the  Agape,  as  gathered 
from  undoubted  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
afterwards  (chap,  v.),  unfolds  a  sad  picture  of 
gradual  decay,  partly  consequent  on  the  increasing 
admixture  of  Christianity  with  pagan  elements, 
which  its  official  recognition  in  the  Roman  Empire 
tended  to  promote. 


APPENDIX  I 

(To  CHAPTER  I) 
A 

IN  seeking  to  explain  the  passage  on  the 
assembly  in  I  Cor.  xi.,  I  have  been  led  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Apostolic 
Fathers,  vol.  ii.  sect,  i,  p.  313),  viz.  "that  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  the  Eucharist  formed  part  of  the 
Agape.  The  original  form  of  the  Lord's  Supper1 
as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  was  thus  in  a  manner 
kept  up.  This  appears  from  I  Cor.  xi.  17  e.g. 
(comp.  Acts  xx.  7),  from  which  passage  we  infer 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  came,  as  it 

1  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  (Encycl.  Biblica,  s.v.  Eucharist),  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Last  Supper  was  a  Pass 
over  Supper,  warns  us  against  being  dominated  in  our  conception 
of  the  original  institution  by  the  consideration  of  the  elaborate  cere 
monial  of  the  Passover  celebration,  and  he  connects  the  institution 
rather  with  "the  simpler  formula  which  accompanied  the  ordinary 
Jewish  meals."  But  see  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Communion, 
p.  14  ff.,  and  the  reff.  there  ;  Harnack,  Texte,  etc.,  vii.,  ii.  137. 
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naturally  would,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  enter 
tainment."  l 

But  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  well- 
known  passage  in  St.  Chrysostom  (on  I  Cor.,  HomiL 
xxvii.),  who  says  that  "  when  the  solemn  service 
(r>79  a-vvd^eax?)  was  completed,  after  the  communion 
of  the  mysteries,  they  all  went  to  a  common  enter 
tainment,  the  rich  bringing  their  provisions  with 
them,  and  the  poor  and  destitute  being  invited 
by  them,  and  all  feasting  in  common.  But  after 
wards  this  custom  also  became  corrupt."  2 

Some  modern  writers,  relying  on  Chrysostom's 
statement,  maintain  either  that  from  the  first  the 
Eucharist  preceded  the  Agape,  or  —  somewhat 
strangely  in  view  of  Chrysostom's  own  words — 
that  there  was  no  direct  connection  between  the 
Eucharist  and  the  Agape*.  Mr.  Homersham  Cox,3 
e.g.,  boldly  declares,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  ad 
duced  above,  that  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  in  ancient  writers  to  a  combination  of 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape." 

1  See  also  Duchesne,  Lcs  Origines  du  CnlU  Chrttien,  p.  48,  who 
appears  to  take  the  same  view. 

'2  See  also  Chryosostom's  Homily ,  "  Oportet  hcereses  esse " 
(Benedictine  Ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  244),  and  Theophylact  in  I  Cor. 
xi.  17.  Cf.  chap,  v.,  supra,  and  Bingham,  bk.  xv.  chap.  vii. 

3  First  Century  of  Christianity,  p.  312. 
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But   apart   from   the   very  strong   presumption 
that,  in   the   absence  of  express  direction  to  the 
contrary   (of  which   there    is    no    evidence),   the 
Apostles  would   have  followed    the  order  of  the 
original    Institution,  the   considerations   adduced, 
and  the  emphasis  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  25)  on  the 
institution    of  the  cup  being  /mera  TO  SeiTrvfja-ai l 
cannot  be  so   lightly  set   aside.      Moreover,   the 
extreme  simplicity  and  the  untechnical  character 
of  the  language  applied   to  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Acts  scarcely  leave  room  for  doubt,  in  spite  of 
Chrysostom's    statement,    which    was   made   pro 
bably  not    earlier   than  387   A.D.,2  that  the   view 
taken  in  the  text  is  the  true  one.     By  Chrysostom's 
time  the  custom  of  early  celebrations  and  fasting 

1  The  normal  order  of  a  Greek  Mirvov  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  this.  The  irpCrrai  rpdire^ai  included  the  whole  of  what  we 
consider  the  meal,  and  wine  was  not  drunk  till  the  Setrcpai 
T/adirefai,  when,  after  a  libation  to  the  "good  spirit"  (ci7a0oG 
5a.ifj.ovos),  the  guests  drank  from  their  first  cup  to  Aids  Swr^pos. 
The  oelirvov  of  St.  Paul  might  correspond  in  order  to  the  Setrcpat 
TpdTTc£ai,  the  Trpwrat  for  satisfying  hunger  (i  Cor.  xi.  34)  having 
presumedly  been  eaten  at  home.  Cf.  Xenoph.,  Symp.  ii.  i  ; 
Plato,  Symp.  chap.  iv.  ;  and  Smith's  Diet.  Antiqq.  s.v.  "Ccena." 
Cf.  Prof.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  p.  485  ;  St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  208.  "The  Christian  lived  in  externals 
much  as  before."  .  .  .  "  It  took  centuries  for  Christianity  to  dis- 
engage  itself  from  its  surroundings,  and  to  remake  society  and  the 
rules  of  life." 

2  See  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  s.v.  Chrysostom. 
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Communion  had  become  so  ingrained  into  the  life 
of  the  Church  that  to  an  uncritical  mind  it  might 
well  seem  incredible  that  things  had  ever  been 
otherwise,  whereas  recent  historical  criticism  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  of  Chrysostom's 
time  was  due,  not  to  immemorial  custom  or  direct 
Divine  precept,  but  to  the  communis  sensus  of  the 
Catholic  Church  based  on  a  sad  experience  of  the 
abuse  of  the  original  practice.1 

Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  whose  opinion  is  always 
worthy  of  respect,  owing  to  his  learning,  strongly 
questions  the  "  more  general  opinion "  that  the 
Agapae  were  solemn  assemblies  which  every  con 
gregation  had,  and  at  which  they  ate  together  at 
receiving  the  Sacrament,  "  some  think  instantly  be 
fore,  some  after  ;  " 2  and  he  urges  that  what  St.  Paul 
condemns  in  i  Cor.  xi.  is  "  not  only  nor  so  much 
the  misdemeanours  at  these  suppers  as  the  suppers 
themselves,"  and  he  declares  that  the  Agapae  were 
really  the  entertainment  of  strangers,3  though  he  is 
"  far  from  denying  that  some  Agapae  were  used  as 

1  Early,  i.e.  "antelucan,"  celebrations,  as  above  stated  (chap,  ii.), 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  escape  notice  in  time  of 
persecution. 

2  Sermon  on  Jude  12,  Works,   Ed.  Pitman,  vi.   232  ff.     Cf.  on 
I  Cor.  xi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

3  Cf.  Rom.  xvi.  i  and  23. 
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appendages  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  more  ancient 
ages  of  the  Church,  but  whether  in  the  times  of 
the  Apostles  we  ask,  and  whether  Jude  means 
such  we  very  much  doubt."  .  .  . 

" 1  Those  Agapa::  we  suppose  were  when  strangers 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  each  Church,  and 
that  at  the  cost  of  each  Church.  And  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  laudable  custom  was  derived 
from  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  In  these 
synagogues  they  neither  eat  nor  drink — but  there 
was  a  place  near  the  synagogue  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  sleep  and  eat."  ' 

But  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jewish  custom 
offers  points  of  contact  with  the  subsequent  de 
velopments  of  the  Agape  in  the  Christian  Church, 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  £evo86xia  m  the  evidence 
I  have  above  adduced.3 

The  N.T.  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this  view, 
are :  Acts  xviii.  7  (Paul),  "  departed  thence  and 
went  into  the  house  of  a  certain  man  named  Titus 

1  P.  523- 

*  Gloss,  in  Bava  Bathra,  fol.  3,  2.     See  also  L.,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

3  The  method  of  charitable  relief  described  by  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  i.  chap.  Ixvii.)  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  does  not 
suggest  any  such  complete  organization  :—  TO  <rvX\ey6fj.ei>oi>  -rrapa  ry 
TrpoecrrcDrt  ctTTOTiflercu  K(tl  aiirbs  eTTiKovpei  opcpavois  .  .  .  /ecu  rots 
irapeTu5r)u,oi.s  o5<ri  £eWs.  But  the  concluding  words  seem  to  in 
dicate  the  direction  which  subsequent  organization  might  take. 
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Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God,  whose  house 
joined  hard  to  the  synagogue"  (ov  j}  olxta  rjv 
(rvvo/mopoCcra  ry  crwayor/fl);  Rom.  xvi.  1,2,"  Phoebe 
a  servant  of  the  Church  ...  a  succourer  (irpo- 
o-TaTis)  of  many";  and  I  Tim.  v.  10, «  efei/o(5ox»;o-ei/, 
ei  ayiwv  TTO&J?  evi\fs€v.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  little  or  no  trace  of  this  form  in  the  organization 
of  Christian  charity  in  the  l  Apostolic  or  Sub- 
Apostolic  Age ;  and  the  straitened  and  harassed 
circumstances  of  the  infant  Church  would  have 
obviously  made  any  such  institutions  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Such  hospitality  was  evidently 
left  to  the  generosity  of  individuals  at  first,  as  we 
see,  e.g.,  from  Rom.  xii.  23  :  "  Gaius,  o  £evo<;  /JLOV  KOI 


B 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Kvpicucov  SCITTVOV  in 
I  Cor.  xi.  has  been  so  much  disputed,  that  it  seems 
to  require  a  brief  discussion. 

1  Drescher  ("de  .  .  .  Agapis,"  sect.  2)  points  out  that  both  rich 
and  poor  are  included  in  the  feast  in  I  Cor.  xi.,  whereas  in  the 
distribution  of  food  only  the  needy  were  invited.     Cf.  Prudentius 
Hymn  II.  de  Passione  Laurentii^  v.  158,  sqq. 

2  See   further   in    Uhlhorn's    Christian    Charity  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  chap,  iv.,  Suicer  Thesaurus,  s.v.  £cvo8oxelov,  irrwx^oj',  etc. 
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A  recent 1  writer  seeks  to  prove  that  in  I  Cor.  xi. 
KvpiaKov   refers   to    God  the   Father,  but  with  an 
apparently  strange  want  of  reference  to  the  im 
mediate  context  (vv.  23,  24)  in  which  St.  Paul  says 
that  he  received  "  from  the  Lord  "  (cnro  TOV  Kvpiov) 
.  .  .  that  the  Lord  (6  Kvpios)  Jesus  .  .  .  took  bread 
.  .  .  and  likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper  (yuera 
TO   SeiTTvfja-cu)  ;    and   throughout   the  chapter,  and 
indeed    in    the    majority   of    cases    through   the 
Epistle 2  both  Kvpio?  and  6  Kvptos  seem  to  refer  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.     In  the  only  other  passage3  in  the 
New  Testament   in   which  the   adjective  KvpiaKo? 
occurs,  it  apparently  refers  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  it  was  declared  with  power 
that  Jesus  is  Lord,  Sunday,  according  to   Justin 
Martyr  ' Apol.  i.  chap.   Ixvii.),  being  "the  day  on 
which  we  hold  our  common  assembly  because  .  .  . 
Jesus    Christ   our    Saviour   rose   from   the   dead." 
But,  though  Bishop  Lightfoot  (on  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad 
Magnes.  p.  129)  thinks  this  interpretation  doubt 
ful,  at  any  rate  St  Paul's  own  use  of  the  expression 
"the  day  of  the  Lord  "  (i  Cor.  v.  5,  and  2  Cor.  i.  14) 

1  My  friend,  the  Rev.  C.   R.  D.   Biggs,   "  The  Sacrificial  signi 
ficance  of  the  term  Lord's  Supper,"  p.  16. 

2  For  a  possible  exception  in  this  chapter,  cf.  xi.  32  jvith  x.  22  ; 
see  Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  rtJ/oios. 

3  Rev.  i.  10,  "I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  (icvpiaKy)  day." 
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refers  not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the  Son.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  use  of  Kupio?  or  Kvpicucos,1  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  LXX  usage  of  Kuptos,  to  counter 
balance  these  considerations.  Nor  in  the  face  of 
them  does  St.  Paul's  quotation  of  "  the  table  of  the 
Lord  "  (rpuTrefa  Kvpiou)  from  Mai.  i.  7  seem  to  be 
conclusive  to  the  contrary. 

The  word  Seiirvov  is  in  itself  of  course  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  an  evening  or  night  meal,2 
but  the  evident  allusion  to  the  Paschal  Supper  in 
this  passage  (i  Cor.  xi.)  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  meals  were  usually  held  in 
the  evening  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  connotation 
of  the  term  here.3 

But  the  question  which  more  nearly  concerns  us 
is,  whether  the  expression  KvpiaKov  Seiirvov  refers 
to  the  Eucharist  alone,  or  to  the  Agape,  or 
includes  both.  If  the  view  taken  in  the  text  be 
correct,  viz.,  that  the  Agape"  culminated  in,  or  at 
any  rate  preceded  the  Eucharist,  the  context 


only  occurs  in  2  Mace.  (xv.  36),  with  a  variant. 

-  See,  e.g.,  Thayer's  Lexicon,  N.T.  s.v. 

"  Cf.  Luke  xiv.  12,  OTOLV  iroirjs  dpiffTov  •fj  Kiirvov.  The  Passover 
might  be  celebrated  only  between  sunset  and  midnight.  "The 
Pascha  is  not  eaten  but  during  the  night,  nor  yet  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  night  "  (Afishna,  Sebachim,  \.  8). 
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seems  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  third  meaning. 
"  If,"  the  Apostle  says  in  effect,  "  you  disgracefully 
abuse  even  the  Agape,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
eat  a  true  Lord's  Supper  "  or,  with  the  alternative 
rendering :  "  it  is  not  really  to  eat  a  Lord's 
Supper  that  you  come  together  " — a  supper,  i.e., 
which  like  the  first  Lord's  Supper1  culminated 
in  the  supreme  act  of  eating  and  drinking  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  And,  on  the  whole, 
this  sense  seems  to  harmonise  best  with  the 
context. 

Mr.  Scudamore  (Diet.  Christian  Antiqq.,  s.v. 
Lord's  Supper)  suggests  that  the  title  included 
the  Agape  at  first,  "  partly  in  order  to  veil  the 
Sacrament  from  unbelievers,  partly  owing  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.)  being  so  under 
stood." 

The  fact,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by  any 
other  writer,  that  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus*1  (172) 
speak  of  "  the  Lord's  Agapae  "  (icvpiaKais  agapis) 

1  The  Eucharist  being  specially  but  not  exclusively  included  in 
the  expression.  The  points  emphasized  on  pp.  40,  41,  and  the 
notes  there  are  important  in  this  connection.  See  p.  160  ff.  If 
the  Eucharist  constituted  the  whole  meal,  the  eating  of  TO  tSiov 
MTTVOV  would  hardly  have  been  possible— there  would  have  been 
no  colourable  pretext  for  it. 

'2  Cf.  chap.  iv.  supra  and  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Canonum 
Reliquia  (Hauler)  "  Ccena  Dominica"  p.  106. 
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seems  strongly  to  support  Mr.  Scudamore's1  view 
as  to  meaning  of  KvpiaKov  Stiirvov.  Though  the 
Canons  are  obviously  interpolated  in  places,  the 
expression  in  question  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
have  occurred  to  any  later  interpolator. 

The  subsequent  usage  of  the  term  "  Supper  "  or 
"  Lord's  Supper  "  seems  to  have  varied  somewhat 
curiously.  In  the  second  century  the  term  "  our 
supper"  is  applied  to  the  Agape  by  Tertullian 
(Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.),  who  also  applies  it,  appar 
ently,  to  the  Eucharist  "  ccena  Dei"  (Spectac.  13), 
and  ^convivium  Dominicum"  (Ad  Uxor.  ii.  chap.  4). 
In  the  third  century  it  is  applied  to  the  Eucharist 
by  Hippolytus.2  But  in  the  fourth  century  the 
term  has  two  senses,  either,  as  in  St.  Basil : 3 
"  we  are  instructed  neither  to  eat  an  ordinary 
supper  in  church,  nor  to  do  dishonour  to  the 
Lord's  Supper "  (by  celebrating  it  in  a  house)  ; 
or,  especially  in  the  Western  Church,  for  the  4 
Commemorative  Supper  on  Maundy-Thursday,  on 
which  the  Agape  was  celebrated  with  the  Eucharist. 

1  Though  not  the  inferences  he  draws  from  it. 

2  "The  mystical  supper,"  i.e.  of  the  Institution.      In  Prov.  ix. 
Fragment.     Cf.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Tract,  c.  Santos.    R.adQ. 
7  (A.D.  254). 

3  Regulif  brevius  mutate,  310.      Cf.  St.  Aug.,  Ep.  54,  v.  7. 

4  Condi.   Carthag.  (397  A.D.)  Canon  29.     For  further  exx.  see 
Scudamore,  u.s. 
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And  the  survival  of  this  latter  custom  seems  an 
additional  proof  that  the  Agape  and  Eucharist 
were  originally  combined. 


In  the  text,  following  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Bing- 
ham  (bk.  xv.  chap.  vii.  6),  who  speaks  of  "  a 
Feast  of  Charity  which  all  the  Ancients  reckon  an 
Apostolical  rite  accompanying  the  Communion," 
and  others,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Supper  referred 
to  in  i  Cor.  xi.  as  if  it  were  an  Agape.  But  I 
have  been  asked  "  why  are  we  to  speak  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucharist  as  an  Agape?  It  was  a 
Supper,  of  course.  But  had  the  idea  and  name 
of  Agape  already  come  into  being  ?  "  To  this  I 
reply  (i)  that,  if  the  considerations  mentioned 
in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  earlier  part  of 
chap.  i.  are  of  any  value,  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  idea  present  to  the  mind  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile ;  (ii)  that 
the  supper  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  is  not  a  mere 
ordinary  social  meal,  nor  yet,  of  course,  a 
Eucharist  solely,  as  the  eating  of  food  other  than 
the  elements  is  indicated  by  St.  Paul,  but  a 
religious  meal.  This  is  clear  from  v.  20,  where 
it  is  called  u  a  Lord's  Supper,"  and  from  v.  21, 
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"  for  in  your  eating  each  one  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper,  and  vv.  33,  34,  "wherefore,  my 
brethren,  when  ye  come  together  to  eat,  wait  for 
one  another.  If  any  man  is  hungry  let  him  eat 
at  home,"  where  consideration  for  others  is 
emphasized,  and  where  it  is  plain  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  meal  is  not  the  mere 
satisfying  of  hunger  or  social  enjoyment ;  (iii) 
that  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Epistles 
of  Jude  (12)  and  2  Peter  (ii.  13),  the  same 
faults  are  rebuked,  viz.,  selfishness  and  excess l 
(a<J>6/3a>$  eoimw?  Troiyua/poire?,  and  evTpvQatvres) 
at  feasts  which  are  expressly  called  Agapau ; 
(iv)  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  common  feasts,  as  practised  at  Corinth, 
were  seriously  different  in  kind  from  those  in  use 
elsewhere,  or  from  the  common  meals  indicated  in 
Acts,  and  frequently  referred  to  by  subsequent 
writers  ;  (v)  that  as  to  the  name  Agape  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  prove  that  it  was  in  use  at 
Corinth  in  St.  Paul's  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 

1  Dr.  F.  II.  Chase  (in  Hastings'  Diet.  Bibl.  s.z>.  "Jude,  Epistle 
of")  draws  out  these  parallels  at  greater  length,  showing  the 
probability  that  (l)  Jude's  readers  were  Gentiles  like  the  majority 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  and  (2)  that  they  belonged  to 
Syrian  Antioch.  The  readers  of  2  Pet.  would  probably  be  Asiatics 
also. 
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use  in  the  Christian  Church  at  anyrate  as  early 1 
as  between  60  and  80  A.D.  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  the  germ  of  the  practice  of  Agapae  ap 
pears  in  i  Cor.,  though  not  perhaps  the  liturgical 
developments,  which  appear,  e.g.,  in  the  Didache 
(chap,  x.)  in  connection  with  it. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Hellenic  character  as 
exemplified  at  Corinth  would  lead  one  to  expect 
that  the  idea  of  a  common  feast  would  develop  at 
least  as  rapidly  there  as  in  Christian  communities 
in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Neander 
(History  of  the  Planting  of  Christianity,  E.T.,  i. 
p.  249)  well  remarks  :  "  There  existed  among  the 
Greeks  an  ancient  custom  of  holding  entertainments 
at  which  each  one  brought  his  food  with  him,  and 
consumed  it  alone.  The  Agapae  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institu 
tion  was  so  different ;  consequently  the  distinction 
of  rich  and  poor  was  rendered  peculiarly  pro- 

1  Zahn  (Einleitung,  pp.  42  ff.)  dates  2  Pet.  between  60  and  63 
A.D.,  and  Jude  about  75  A.D.  Taking  57,  or  even  55,  as  the  date 
of  i  Cor.,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  term  Agape 
in  this  sense  might  have  been  in  use  at  Corinth,  or  at  anyrate 
familiar  to  St  Paul.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  does  not  use 
it,  and  this  is  significant.  It  certainly  appears  first  in  Asiatic 
documents  (Jude,  2  Peter,  Ignatius),  and  may  well  have  originated 
at  Antioch,  if  not  at  Ephesus.  But  2  Pet.  may  be  as  late  as  1 50  A.  D. 
M 
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minent;  and  the  rich  sometimes  indulged  in  excesses 
which  desecrated  the  character  of  these  meetings." 

The  ovfjLTroa-ia  <J>I\IKU  here  referred  to  are  de 
scribed  by  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  iii.  14:  "  Now, 
when  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  together  for 
a  supper,  some  brought  but  little  in  the  way  of 
dainties  (o\fsov),  and  others  much,  Socrates  bade 
the  attendant  (-raiSa)  either  put  the  smaller 
quantity  into  the  common  stock,  or  distribute  to 
each  his  share  (of  this).  Accordingly  those  who 
brought  the  large  supply  were  ashamed  at  having 
no  share  in  that  which  was  being  put  into  the 
common  stock,  and  at  not  putting  in  their  own  in 
return.  So,  then,  they  put  their  own  supply  into 
the  common  stock  ;  and  when  they  had  no  more 
than  those  who  brought  but  a  little  with  them 
(0e/3o//eVo)i/),  they  came  to  stop  buying  dainties  at 
a  high  price. 

And  he  (Socrates)  used  to  say  that  to  have  good 
fare  (TO  evwxeia-Oat)  was  called  eating  (ea-Oleiv)  in 
the  Athenians'  language ;  whereas  the  good  (fare) 
depended  on  (TO  <$e  ev  Trpoa-KeicrOai  €TT\  T<W  .  .  . 
ea-Oieiv)  eating  such  things  as  would  not  be  injurious 
either  to  mind  or  body,  and  as  were  not  hard  to 
procure.  And  so  he  used  to  use  the  expression 
"  to  have  good  fare "  (TO  €vco\ei<r6ai  .  .  .  a 
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of  those   who    fared   moderately  (/coayx/a)?  Siair<a- 


There  is,  unfortunately,  no  contemporary  epi- 
graphic  evidence  at  Corinth  to  illustrate  the 
statements  of  I  Corinthians.  Dr.  Ziebarth  l  quotes 
a  reference  from  Suidas  to  a  thiasus  of  Kotys  a 
"  dcemon  who  presides  over  iniquities";  it  was 
apparently  a  purely  religious  society.  But  Pro 
fessor  Ramsay  has  shown  in  his  recent  Historical 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
(xxxi.)  that  "  Corinth  was  a  favourable  soil  for 
the  growth  of  associations  and  clubs  of  every 
kind,"  as  being  the  greatest  international  centre  of 
Greece  ;  and,  further,  that  one  of  the  most  import 
ant  questions  for  Christians  was  whether  they 
"  might  still  join  in  the  common  meals  which 
constituted  a  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial 
binding  each  of  these  clubs  into  a  unity." 

He  throws  important  light  on  I  Cor.  x.  14  from 
the  formula  pronounced  by  partakers  of  the  mys 
teries,  viz.,  "  I  have  eaten  of  the  holy  dish,  I  have 
drunk  from  the  sacred  cup,"  as  showing  that  St  Paul 
regarded  the  Eucharistic  Meal  and  the  Common 
Meal  of  the  Pagan  societies  as  two  hostile  ideas  — 
"  ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 

1  Griechische  l^ereinswesen  (Leipzig,  1896)  p.  63. 
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Daemonic  powers :  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table 
of  the  Lord  and  the  table  of  Daemonic  powers." 

The  closeness  of  the  bond  which  united  such 
societies  is  brought  out  in  the  words  of  an  in 
scription  at  Smyrna  :  oi  cnyx/^cerra)  KOI  arv/ji/uLvcrrai 
(Ziebarth,  pp.  52,  206). 

Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  (Encycl.  Biblica,  p. 
1425)  summarises  the  causes  of  separation  of 
the  Eucharist  from  a  common  meal  as  (i)  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  numbers,  which  would  interfere  with  reverent 
celebration ;  (2)  disorders,  such  as  were  afterwards 
discountenanced  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  \  (3) 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  liturgical  accompani 
ments  of  the  Eucharist  (cf.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor. 
chap,  lix.,  etc.) ;  (4)  the  restriction  of  the  Eucharist 
as  the  symbol  of  unity  to  occasions  when  the 
bishop,  or  his  deputy,  could  celebrate  it. 

APPENDIX  II 

ROMAN    LEGISLATION    ON    COLLEGIA   AND    SODA- 
LICIA    AND    ITS    BEARING    ON    THE    HISTORY 
OF   THE  AGAPE 
The    earliest    legislation !    on    this    subject    ap- 

1  On  the  origin  of  Collegia  (under  Nunia  or  Servius  Tullius),  Cj. 
Plutarch,  Numa,  chap.  xvii.  ;  Florus,  I,  6,  3  ;  Cato  Rt  Rust,  x. 
5,  xiv.  2  ;  yitrui'ius,  vi.  p.  17. 
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pears    as    early   as    the    Twelve   Tables   (Corpus 
Juris,  ii.  p.  91). 

De  collegiis  illicitis.1 

Duodecim  tabulis  cautum  esse  cognoscimus  ne 
quis  in  urbe  ccetus  nocturnes  agitaret.  Deinde  Lege 
Gabinia  promulgatum,2  qui  conciones  (?  coitiones) 
ullas  in  urbe  constavisset,  more  majorum,  capitali 
supplicio  multaretur;  dere  itaque,Catalina,sciscitor, 
tune  coetus  istos  commilitonum  tuorum  contra  prae- 
cepta  xii.  Tabularum,  contra  leges  nostras,  contra 
senatus  ac  plebis  auctoritatem,  noctu  cogendos  esse 
putavisti.  Haec  Portius  Latro  in  declamatione  ad- 
versus  Catilinam. 

So  far  for  the  Republic. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  emperors  may  be 
gathered  from  two  passages  in  the  Digest,  viz.  :— 

1  It  is  clear  that  under  the  Republic  collegia,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  were  tolerated  so  long  as  they  respected  the  State  law.  Cf. 
Dionysius,  pu^aiKTj  'A/>xcuoXo7i'a,  iv.  and  v.  2.  Cf.  Liv.  xxxix 


14,  where  "  nocturnes  ccetus  "  for  evil  purposes  are  condemned. 
Cf.  however  supra,  p.   10  ff. 

3  Other  legislative  acts  were  the  Lex  Acilia  Rcpetundarum  , 
the  S.C.  (B.C.  64),  "quo  collegia  sublata  sunt  quse  adversus  rem 
publicam  videbantar  esse  "  (Asconius  ad  Cic.  in  Pis,  §  8).  For  the 
Lex  Clodia  de  Collegiis  (B.C.  58)  see  below,  p.  181.  The  Senatus 
consultum  (B.C.  56)  referred  to  in  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.  ii.  3  : 
"  eodem  die  senatus  consultum  factum  est  ut  sodalitates  decuriatique 
discederent,  lexque  de  iis  ferretur  ut  qui  non  discessissent  ea  pana 
qua  est  de  vi  tenerentur  ;  "  and  the  Lex  Lidnia  de  Sodaliciis,  Cic. 
pro  Plane,  xviii.  sqq. 
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I 

Lib.  iii ;   Tit.  iv. 
Gains,  lib.  iii.,  ad  E dictum  provinciate. 

Neque  societas  neque  collegium,  neque  hujus- 
modi  corpus  passim  omnibus  haberi  conceditur. 
Nam  et  legibus  et  senatus  consultis  et  princi- 
palibus  constitutionibus  ea  res  coercetur.  Faucis 
admodum  in  causis  concessa  sunt  hujusmodi 
corpora :  ut  ecce,  vectigalium  publicorum  sociis 
permissum  est  corpus  habere,  vel  auri  fodinarum 
vel  argenti  fodinarum,  et  salinarum. 

Item  collegia  Romae  certa  sunt,  quorum  corpus  ! 
senatus  consultis,  atque  constitutionibus  princi- 
palibus  confirmatum  est  veluti  pistorum,  et 
quorundam  aliorum  et  naviculariorum,  qui  et  in 
provinciis  sunt.  Quibus  antem  permissum  est 
corpus  habere  collegii,  societatis,  sive  cujusque 
alterius  eorum  nomine,  proprium  est  ad  exemplum 
Reipublicae  habere  res  communes,  arcam  com- 
munem,2  et  actorem  sive  syndicum,  per  quern 
tanquam  in  Republica,  quod  communiter  agi, 
fierique  oporteat,  agatur,  fiat. 

1  Cf.  Tertull.,  Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.,  "  corpus  sumus." 

2  Cf.  Tertullian,  Apologettcum,  chap,  xxxix. 
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II 

Digest  Lib.  xlvii.  ;   Tit.  xxii. 

De  Collegiis  et  Corporibus. 
i .  Marcianus  Lib.  iii.  Institutionum. 
Mandatis  principalibus  praecipitur  praesidibus 
provinciarum,  ne  patiantur  esse  collegia  soda- 
licia,1  neve  milites  collegia  in  castris  habeant 
Sed  permittitur  tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam 
conferre,  dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant, 
ne  sub  praetextu  ejusmodi  illicitum  collegium 
coeat.  Quod  non  tantum  in  Urbe  sed  in 
Italia  et  in  provincia  locum  habere  Divus 
quoque  Severus  rescripsit.  Sed  religionis  causa 
coire  non  prohibentur :  dum  tamen  per  hoc 
non  fiat  contra  senatus  consultum,  quo  illicita 
collegia  prohibentur.  Non  licet  autem  amplius 

1  Sodalitas  or  sodalicium  meant  originally  table-fellowship,  then 
sacred  brotherhood  (cf.  epavos).  In  the  later  Republic  it  was  used 
for  unions  dangerous  to  the  State  (cf.  e.g.  the  Lex  Licinia). 
Under  the  Empire  the  words  changed  their  meaning  and  became 
quite  harmless,  being  used  synonymously  with  collegia  as  here. 
Cf.  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  vi.  612,  "collegium  sodalicium,"  and  vi. 
10231. 

Collegium  was  originally  the  technical  word  for  guilds,  while 
corpus  was  the  recognised  expression  for  a  lawful  corporation  with 
the  privileges  of  a  person  with  legal  rights  (cf.  Gaius  on  preceding 
page).  Later,  corpus  and  collegium  became  interchangeable. 
Liebenam,  p.  164  ff;  cf.  Mommsen,  de  Coll.  et  SodaL,  pp.  I  and  117  ; 
cf.  supra,  p.  10,  notes  2  and  3. 
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quam  unum  collegium  licitum  habere  ut  est  con- 
stitutum  a  divis  fratribus.  .  .  . 

2.  De  pczna. 
Ulpianus  Lib.  vi.  de  officio  Proconsulis. 

Quisquis  illicitum  collegium  usurpaverit,  ea  pcena 
tenetur  qua  tenentur,  qui  hominibus  armatis  loca 
publica  vel  templa  occupasse  judicati  sunt 

Gains  Lib.  iv.  ad  legem  xii.  TabuL 
1Sodales  sunt  qui  ejusdem  collegii  sunt,  quam 
Graeci  eraiptav  vocant.     His  autem  potestatem  facit 
lex  pactionem  quam  velint,  sibi  ferre,  dum  ne  quid 
ex  publica  lege  corrumpant. 

Sed  base  lex  videtur  ex  lege  Solonis  translata 
esse,  nam  illic  ita  est :— 'Eai/  <Se  (%o?  n  Qpdropes 
rj  lepwv  opyuov  rj  vavrai  t]  <riW/TOf  rj  6/j.ora^oi,  t] 
Oiao-wrai  "tj  CTT]  \eiav  f  oixofievoi  r]  e*V  e/u.7roplav,  on 
av  TOVTWV,  SiaOwvrai  TT/JO?  a\\i)\ovs  Kvpiov  elvai,  eav 
y.rj  airayopevtrfl  S^JULOO-IU.  y/od/x/xara. 

So  far  for  the  general  view  of  the  Republican  and 
Imperial  legislation  on  the  subject.  As  to  Imperial 
legislation  we  find  more  specific  statements  in 

1  It  is  clear  that  sodalicia  and  collegia  included  fellowships  for 
religious  purposes,  burial  unions,  and  trade  guilds.  Cf.  Liebenam, 
PP-  1 6,  17. 
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Suetonius'  Life  of  Julius  Ccesar  (chap,  xlii.), "  Cuncta 
collegia  praeter  antiquitus  constituta  distraxit." 

Casaubon's  note  on  the  passage  says :  "  Quae 
paucis  ante  annis  P.  Clodius  tribunus  pi.  lege  lata 
partim  restituerat,  sub  S.  C.  novem  annis  prius  facto 
.  .  .  partim  nova  adjecerat  ex  omni  faece  urbis  ac 
servitio.  Cicero,  Asconius,  Dio,  alii." 

Again  in  the  Life  of  Augustus  (chap,  xxxii.), 
"  Plurimae  factiones  titulo  collegii  novi  ad  nullius 
non  facinoris  societatem  coibant.  Igitur  gras- 
satores  .  .  .  inhibuit :  collegia  praeter  antiqua  et 
legitima  dissolvit.' 

This  is  illustrated  by  an  Inscription  (Corp. 
Inscr.  Lat.  vi.  2193)  which  mentions  a  "collegium 
symphoniacorum,"  "  quibus  senatus  coire  convocari, 
cogi  permisit  e  lege  Julia  ex  auctoritate  .  .  . 
Augusti  ludorum  causa."  And  similarly  we  read 
(Digest,  xxxiv.  5,  20)  of  a  "  corpus  cui  coire  licet," 
and  of  a  "collegium  dendrophorum  Romanorum 
quibus  ex  senatus  consulto  coire  licet"  (Orelli, 
4075),  and  uut  corpus  quod  appellatur  neon  .  .  . 
in  civitate  sua  auctoritate  amplissimi  ordinis  con- 
firmetur  "  (at  *  Cyzicus  in  Asia). 

That  there  were  at  the  time  forbidden  collegia 
existing  in  the  Empire  appears  from  the  Digest 

1  Ephemeris  Epigraphies  iii.  156. 
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(xlvii.  22,  3),  "collegia  si  qua  fuerint  illicita 
mandatis  et  constitutionibus  et  senatus  consultis 
dissolvuntur,"  and  the  State  seems  to  have  stepped 
in  whenever  any  improprieties  showed  themselves. 

A  specially  strict  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
religious  unions  which  promoted  the  worship  of 
foreign  gods.  The  service  of  Isis,  e.g.,  was  con 
trolled  by  the  State  under  Augustus.1  Tiberius 
exiled  the  Jews  from  Italy  and  showed  himself 
very  intolerant  of  foreign  religions.  "  Externas 
caerimonias,  ^Egyptios  Judaicosque  ritus  compes- 
cuit.  Judaeorum  juventutem  per  speciem  sacra- 
menti  in  provincias  gravioris  caeli  distribuit " 
(Sueton.,  Tib.  36),  thus,  temporarily  at  least,  inter 
fering  with  the  remarkable  toleration  and  for 
bearance  which  had  been  shown  to  the  Jews  since 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.2 

Caligula3  seemed  to  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  to  the  formation  of  collegia. 

Claudius,4   on    the    other   hand,    showed    great 

1  Dio  LIII.   2,   LIV.  6.      Cj.   Liebenam,  p.  33.     Hardy,  Chris 
tianity  and  the    Roman    Government ',   p.    13  ft.       Preller,   Roman 
My t hoi.  ii.  p.  378  ff. 

2  Cf.  Joseph.,  Ant.  xiii.   3,  5  ;  xviii.  4;  Tac.,  Ann.  ii.  85,  with 
Joseph.,  Antiq.  xiv.  10,  6  ;  xiv.  10,  12  ;  xiv.  10,  17  ;  and  Sueton., 
Casar,  84.     See  Hardy,  u.s.  chap.  ii. 

3  Dio  LIX.  38. 

4  Dio  LX.  6,  6.     Sueton.,  Claud.  38. 
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strictness  against  the  hetcerice,  though  without 
much  success. 

Nero,  under  the  influence  of  Poppaea,1  seems  to 
have  favoured  the  Jews,  and  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  himself  2  inaugurated  at  the  Juvenalia  the 
"  collegia  juvenum,"  which  spread  rapidly  in  the 
Roman  country  towns  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
attacked  and  abolished  under  the  Lex  Julia  certain 
collegia  at  Pompeii  which  were  of  seditious  tendency.3 

At  this  point  a  considerable  gap  occurs  in  the 
evidence ;  and  this  continues  to  the  time  of 
Trajan  (A.D.  98-117). 

This  Emperor,  though  he  had  established  a 
"collegium  pistorum"  at  Rome,4  distinctly  re 
fused  to  sanction  a  "  collegium  fabrorum "  in 
Nicomedeia  on  the  ground  that  all  such  organi 
sations,  however  originated,  tended  to  become 
hetarice?  i.e.  social  and  political  clubs,  although 
the  proposed  membership  was  only  150,  and 
Pliny  guaranteed  strict  surveillance  over  it.  And 
Trajan,  while  making  some  rare  exceptions,  lays 

1  Joseph.,  Ant.  xx.  8,  II. 

2  Prof.  Ramsay  discredits  this,  Hist.   Comment,  on  Corinthians 

xxxv. 

3Tac.,  Ann.  xiv.  17,  "  Collegiaque  quae  contra  leges  mstituerant 

(Pompeiani)  dissoluta." 

4  Liebenam,  op.  cit.  p.  37. 

5  Pliny,  Epist.  Traj.  34  ;  Hardy,  p.  171  ;  Liebenam,  p.  3». 
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down  distinctly  the  principle  "  in  ceteris  civitati- 
bus  quae  nostro  jure  obstrictae  sunt  res  hujusmodi 
prohibenda  est." 1 

The  evidence  furnished  by  Pliny,  in  addition  to 
the  light  which,  as  already  shown  (in  chapter  ii.), 
it  throws  on  the  immediate  history  of  the  Agape, 
is  interesting  as  indicating  the  general  lines  of 
policy  towards  collegia  in  the  provinces  at  the 
time.  Clearly  the  permission  of  collegia  depended 
on  the  Emperor  himself,  and  not  on  the  governor, 
and  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  even  in  the  case  of 
the  senatorial 2  provinces.  This,  and  the  severity  of 
the  penalty3  attached  to  illegal  collegia — "quisquis 
illicitum  collegium  usurpaverit  ea  pcena  tenetur 
qua  tenentur  qui  hominibus  armatis  loca  publica 
vel  templa  occupavise  iudicati  sint" — points  to  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  were  regarded,  but  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  collegia  were  not  already 
decidedly  widespread.4 

1  Epist.  93  ;  Ep.  96,  7  (referred  to  in  chap.  ii. ). 
~  This  was  known  as  Auctoritas  Augusti.     In  the  case,  e.g.,  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  a  senatorial  province,  the  Emperor  is  consulted. 

3  Digesi,  ut  supra,  xlvii.  22.     Cf.  xlviii.  41.     "  Majestatis  autem 
crimen  illud  est  quod  adversus  populum   Romanum  vel  adversus 
securitatem  ejus  committitur,"  etc. 

4  As.  e.g.,  Liebenam  (p.  39)  thinks.     See  contra  Introd.,  supra, 
p.  ro  fif.       Prof.  Ramsay,  op.  cit.  xxxv.,  in  spite  of  the  enactments 
quoted,  holds  that  "only  in  the  case  of  soldiers  was  the  Imperial 
policy  resolute  against  clubs." 
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Under  Hadrian  (117-138  A.D.),  certain  privileges 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  "  collegia  tenuio- 
rum,"  as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  famous 
Lanuvian  Inscription  (A.D.  133),  with  the  Digest 
(xlvii.  22,  i),  as  quoted  above.  The  Inscription 
has  "  qui(bus)  coire  (co)nvenire  collegiumq(ue) 
habere  Hceat  qui  stipem  menstruam  conferre 
volen(t  in  fun)era  in  mense  c(oeant  co)nferendi 
causa  unde  defuncti  sepeliantur " ;  the  Digest  has 
"  permittitur1  tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  con 
ferre  dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant." 

The  similarity  of  Tertullian's  language  in  speak 
ing  of  the  Agape  to  both  these  statements  is  too 
great  to  be  accidental  (Apologet.  chap,  xxxix.)  : 
"  Etiam  si  quod  arcse  genus  est,  non  de  honoraria 
summa  quasi  redemptae  religionis  congregatur : 
modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die  vel 
cum  velit,  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit, 
apponit,  nam  nemo  compellitur,  sed  sponte  con- 
fert  .  .  .  Nam  hide  non  epulis  nee  potaculis  nee 
ingratis  voratrinis  dispensatur,  sed  egenis  alendis 
humandisque,  et  pueris  et  puellis  re  ac  parentibus 
destitutis." 

1  Cf.  Pliny,  Ep. ,  and  Traj.  93,  "ad  sustinendam  tenuiorum  in- 
opiam."  Mommsen  thinks  these  were  "collegia  funeraucia,"  and 
that  they  were  specially  exempted  from  the  Lex  Julia  by  a  senatus 
consultum  at  some  time  between  Augustus  and  Hadrian. 
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The  technical l  terms  used  such  as  "  area," 
"  honoraria  (?)  summa,"  "  stips,"  "  menstrua  die 
conferre,"  and  the  great  resemblance  to  the  words 
of  the  Digest,  almost  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  Tertullian  is  referring  to  the  further  grants 
to  the  collegia  tenuiorum  by  the  rescript  of 
Severus  (A.D.  193-211),  which  the  same  passage 
in  the  Digest  mentions  :  "  permittitur  tenuioribus 
.  .  .  Quod  non  tantum  in  urbe  sed  in  Italia  et  in 
provinces  locum  habere  Divus  quoque  Severus 
rescripsit.  Sed  religionis  causa  coire  non  pro- 
hibentur  :  dum  tamen  per  hoc  non  fiat  contra 
senatus  consultum  .  .  ." 

But  this  is  anticipating.  Meantime,  under 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  A.D.),  the  State  control 
over  the  collegia  was  greatly  increased,  but  they 
seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been  impressed  into 
the  service2  of  the  government 

Under  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D.  161-180)  "collegia 
licita"  were  given  legal  rights,  such  as  emancipation 
and  receiving  3  legacies,  and  the  already  existing 
restriction  "  non  licet  amplius  quam  unum  col 
legium  habere"  (Dig.  xlvii.  22,  I,  2)  was  reinforced. 

1  Hardy,  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire ,  p.  190;  Liebenam, 
pp.  40,  41. 

'2  Cf.  Corp.  Inscr.  vi.  1012  and  ii.  1167. 
a  Dig.  xl.  3,  i  ;  Dig.  xxxiv.  5,  20. 
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Septimius  Severus,  in  addition  to  the  very  import 
ant  enactment  already  mentioned,  added  another 
against  unlawful  collegia  : 1  "  eos  etiam  qui  illicitum 
collegium  coisse  dicantur  apud  prsefectum  urbi 
accusandos." 

The  decree  of  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222-235) 
by  which  "  corpora  omnium  constituit  vinariorum, 
lupinariorum,  caligariorum  et  omnino  omnium 
artium,  atque  ex  sese  defensoris  dedit,  et  jussit 
qui,  ad  quos  indices  pertinent," 2  has  been  already 
referred  to.  Liebenam  (p.  49)  thinks  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  Alexander  gave  a  new  con 
stitution  to  these  trade  guilds,  but  that  he  simply 
developed  further  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in 
definitely  connecting  the  work  of  such  collegia  with 
the  public  service  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  significant  that  from  henceforward  the  ex 
pression  "quibus  ex  senatus  consulto  coire  licet" 
is  no  longer  found. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  there  is  practically 
no  important  record  of  legislation  touching  collegia? 
but  the  general  tendency  was  to  bring  them  more 
completely  under  State  control,  while  encouraging 
membership  by  the  exemption  of  members  from 
"  sordida  munera."  4 

1  Liebenam,  p.  47.          '2  Vita  Lampridii,  chap,  xxxiii.    Cf.  p.  98. 
3  See  Liebenam,  p.  50.  4  Cod.  Theodos.  xi.  16  ;  xiii.  4,  2. 
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Almost  contemporary  with  the  toleration  of 
Christianity  by  the  edict  of  Milan  in  313  A.D.  was 
a  decree  of  Constantine,  by  which  members  of 
guilds,  such  as  the  "  dendrophori,"  and  "cen- 
tonarii,"  and  "  fabri,"  should  be  united,  and  better 
provision  for  the  State  service  thus  gained.1 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  Roman  legislation 
as  to  collegia  makes  it  clear  that  the  Emperors 
were  opposed  to  all  spontaneous  2  developments 
in  the  way  of  association  among  the  people  at 
large.  The  Augustan  legislation,  which  is  natur 
ally  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  such  procedure,  not 
only  abolished  a  large  number  of  collegia,  but  re 
quired  for  the  future  that  every  collegium  should 
receive  a  special  licence  from  the  Senate,3  the 
penalty  of  failure  to  do  so  being  the  same  as  that 
for  majestas.  This  law  appears  gradually  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  senatorial  provinces.4 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  Christian  Agape 
being  influenced  by  the  restrictions  of  the  earlier 

1  Cod.  Theodos.  xiii.  5,  7,  etc. 

2  Though  they  encouraged  their  development  when  under  their 
own  supervision.      Cf.  Augustus'  institution  of  the  Augustalcs  or 
Cultores  Augusti.     Ramsay,  op.  cit.  xxxv. 

a  Which,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  meant  the  Emperor  as 
time  went  on. 

4  Cf.  supra,  p.  184. 
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Emperors.  If,  as  there  is  reason 1  to  think,  the 
Roman  Government  were  rather  inclined  to  pro 
tect  the  Christians  at  first,  one  can  imagine  both 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape  being  practised 
without  molestation,  more  especially  if  the  pro 
visions  mentioned  in  the  Digest,  xlvii.,  Tit.  xxii., 
viz.  "  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur,"  were 
already  in  force. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises  how 
far  the  Christian  communities  were  identified  with 
collegia  or  sodalicia.  Leaving  aside  the  question 
of  the  Trpe<T/3uT€poi.  and  e-Tr/cr/coTrof,  and  the  prcesi- 
dentes*  or  patroni,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  officials  distinctive  of  the  collegia  at  all,  it 
may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  ingenuity  which  has 
been  exercised  in  finding  resemblances  between 
the  earliest  Christian  communities,  especially  the 
Corinthian,  and  the  heathen  associations.3  Ex 
pressions  such  as  <j)i\oTi/mei<TOai,  f^Ao?,  fyjXovv,  Kvpovv, 

1  See   Hardy,   Christianity  and  the  Roman   Government,  chap, 
iii.    It  was  between  68  and  96  A.D.,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay, 
that  the  nomen  itself  became  a  crime  (Church  in  the  Roman  Empire, 

P.  245). 

2  See  Liebenam,  p.  272. 

3  See,    e.g.,    Ileinrici,    Zeitschrift  fiir  wiss.    Theol.,    1876,    p. 
506  ff.     And  cf.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the  Church  (Eng.  Tr^ns.),  pp. 
66,    67  :     "  these  cultus-associations  .   .      afforded  a  pattern  after 
which  those  who  believed  in  Christ  might  organise  themselves." 

N 
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8oKi/j.d£eiv,  TrpoOv/uiia,  KCIT  eTrirayrjv,  /caXw?  KO\ 
as  well  as  avTi\vfjL\!s€i<f,  Kvflepvijcreis, 
ia,  have  been  quoted  as  instances  of  such 
resemblance,  but  with  little  evidence  to  support 
them. 

But  in  addition  to  the  terms  already  quoted  from 
Tertullian,  there  were  undoubtedly  other  points  of 
contact  between  the  early  Christian  communities 
and  the  collegia  or  Oiaa-oi  around  them,  although 
not  such  as  to  be  clearly  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  Agape.1 

The  word  collegium  itself  seems  to  have  been 
studiously  avoided  by  the  Christians;2  but  they 
designate  themselves  a  "  corpus  Christianorum " 
(Tertull.,  ApoL  chap,  xxxix.,  Lactant.  de  morte 
persec.  xlviii.),  as  "  ordo  "  (Tertull.,  de  Exhort.  Cast. 
vii.),  "  ordo  ecclesiasticus  "  (Tertull.,  de  Monog.  vii.) ; 
€KK\r]<ria  was  used  by  the  Greek  associations  (Corp. 
Inscrr.  Gr.  2271,  etc.);  and  cn/i/ayo>y>/,  vvvoSos  and 
TO  KOIVOV,  are  used  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  19  and 
vii.  32,  27)  of  the  Christian  Church.  Lucian  (de 
morte peregr.  xi.)  calls  the  president  of  the  Christian 
community  Oiaa-dpx*]?  Ka^1  frvvayiayev^,  as  if  of  a 
#/a<7o?,  and  Celsus  (Origen  c.  Cels.  iii.  22)  speaks  of 

1  See  above,  Introd.  p.  19. 

'2  Cf.  De  Rossi,  Roma  Setter,  iii.  512. 
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Christians  as  iSioi  Oiaa-wrai  of  Jesus  ;  and  a 
Christian  inscription  in  Africa  speaks  of  "  ecclesia 
fratrum,  cultor,  area,  cella"  —  all  familiar  expres 
sions  in  heathen  collegia.1 

But  in  spite  of  these  expressions,  which  may  to 
some  extent  be  only  coincidences,  or  at  any  rate 
epithets  used  untechnically,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  how  far  the  Christian  communities  were 
regarded  as  collegia  before  the  time  of  Trajan. 
The  Jews  according  to  Josephus  (Antiqq.  Jud. 
xiv.  10,  6)  were  regarded  as  Oiaa-oi,  but  they  were 
expressly  exempted  from  the  laws  relating  to 
collegia;  the  Christians,  however,  were  not.2  If, 
then,  we  are  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
immunity  of  the  Christian  associations  of  the  first 
age,  it  seems  to  be  partly  in  the  already  quoted 
statements  of  the  Digest  —  "  religionis  causa  coire 
non  prohibentur,"  partly  in  the  fact,  that  amongst 
the  enormous  number  of  collegia  to  which  extant 
inscriptions  point  as  existing  (in  the  face  of  the 
legal  restrictions  already  quoted),  the  Christian 
meetings,  which  were  still  comparatively  insignifi 
cant,  might  escape  notice,  especially  as  the  adminis- 

1  See  Liebenam,  p.  272  ff.  ;  Hardy,  p.  184. 

2  Tertullian  repudiates  the  charge  that  the  Christians  took  shelter 
under  the  wing  of  Judaism  "  sub  umbraculo  religionis  certe  licitse  " 
(Apologet,  chap,  xxxix.). 
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tration  of  the  laws  relating  to  collegia  seems  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  very  varying  strictness 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.1  But  as  time 
went  on,  it  is  clear  that  certain  features  in  Chris 
tianity  would  bring  it  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
policy  towards  collegia.  The  Agape,  with  its 
epavos  or  area,  would  be  perhaps  the  chief  of  these. 
In  this  they  resembled  the  Jietarice  of  which 
Trajan,^.,  was  so  suspicious  in  Bithynia ;  and 
occasion  might  always  be  found  against  them  by 
a  vigilant  governor  such  as  Pliny.2 

It  is  clear,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Trajan  set  his 
face  against  collegia,  at  anyrate  in  Bithynia ;  but 
how  far  this  policy  was  extended,  and  how  strictly 
it  was  enforced  elsewhere  it  is  impossible  to  tell  ; 5 
so  that  the  separation  of  the  Agape  from  the 
Eucharist  may  have  taken  place  at  different  times 
in  different  provinces.  All  we  know  is  that  the 


1  See  Hardy,  chap.  ix. 

2  Cf.  Philo,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  966,  who  says  that  Flaccus,  Prsefect  of 
Egypt,   with  Tiberius,  rds  ereupeias  *cai  vvvodovs   af  fTri    irpo(f>d<rfi 
Bvffiuv  ciffTiuvTO  TOIS  irpdy/JLaffiv  fvirapoiVTJffai  5ieXi/f. 

3  In  spite  of  the  general  principle  laid  down  by  Trajan,  Plin.,  Ep. 
93  (quoted  above),  Professor  Ramsay  (Historical  Commentary  on 
Corinthians,  §  xxxv.)  thinks  that  "  Bithynia  had  been  in  an  excep 
tional   and   disturbed    condition    and    exceptional    strictness    was 
needed  .   .   .  but  even  in  that  province  Trajan  recognised  the  right 
of  Amisus  to  maintain  its  collegia" 
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exemption  from  the  Lex  Julia  mentioned  in  the 
Digest  (xlvii.  22)  was  not  yet  in  force  in  Bithynia1 
in  Pliny's  time. 

But  by  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138)  the 
privileges  already  mentioned  had  been  extended 
to  the  collegia  tenuiorum,  at  least  in  Rome  itself 
and  Italy,  and  possibly  the  senatorial  provinces  ; 
and  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  Justin  Martyr's 
time  the  Agape2  was  held.  His  not  dwelling 
on  it  might  be  due  to  a  natural  desire  not 
to  call  the  Emperor's  attention  to  what  had 
been  till  lately  illegal,  and  was  only  lately 
tolerated. 

When  we  come  to  Tertullian's  time  the  whole 
case  is  altered.  The  wide  indulgence  of  Severus' 
(A.D.  193-211)  legislation  towards  the  collegia 
tenuiorum  was  now  recognised  throughout  the 
provinces;  and  Tertullian  evidently  seeks  to  put 

1  According  to  Professor  Ramsay,  M.S.,  the  Emperors  did  not  press 
the  Roman  law  in  the  Eastern  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  the  West. 
They  allowed  the  Greek  laws  great  scope,  and  especially  so  in  the 
Senatorial  provinces  such  as  Asia  and  Achaia. 

2  Cf.  his  expressions  ofwdiairot,  aijveff/nev,  etc. ,  quoted  in  chap.  ii. 
If  it  was  not  held,  the  repression  would  probably  be  due  to  the 
stricter   administration    of    the    Roman   law   in    the    West.       Dr. 
Armitage  Robinson  thinks  Justin's  description   "leaves   no  place 
for  "  the  Agape  (Encycl.  Biblica,  s.v.  Eucharist).     Clement's  silence 
seems  hardly  in  point— he  is  silent  about  so  many  characteristic 
Christian  practices.     Cf.  T.  Harnack,  op.c.,  p.  256. 
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the  Agape  under  this  category.  Hence  his 
employment  of  the  familiar  terminology1  of  the 
collegia,  writing  as  he  did  shortly  after  the  rescript 
of  Severus. 

"  The  Christians,  in  Tertullian's  view,  had  the 
right  to  be  regarded  as  '  licit  a  factiones'  because 
their  objects  were  the  same,  though  with  less 
admixture  of  luxury  and  social  enjoyment,  as 
those  of  the  collegia  tenuiorum?  Nor  does  there 
seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  communities  to  be  re 
garded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  a  collegium 
tenuiorum  would  be  disallowed  by  the  authorities. 
Such  a  recognition  would  not  in  the  slightest  de 
gree  affect  the  general  relations  of  the  Christians 
and  the  Government :  it  was  no  recognition  of 
Christians  and  Christianity.  In  all  probability  the 
Christians  would  describe  themselves  as  ' fratres 
cultores  deij 3  or  in  some  such  way ;  at  anyrate,  the 
designation  of  Christiani,  in  the  face  of  the  name 

1  See  above,  p.  189. 

2  Professor  Ramsay  (u.s.  §  xxxv.)  thinks  that  the  whole  system  of 
Roman  benefit  societies  called  collegia  tenuiorum  may  perhaps  be 
as  old  as  Augustus. 

3  Cf.    Corpus  I.L.   viii.   9585.      Tertull.,    Apol.    xxxix.    "quod 
fratrum    appellatione    censemur."      Minuc.    Felix.,     Ont.     xxxi., 
"Sic  nos   .    .    .   fratres  vocamus  ut  unius  dei   parentis  homines." 
Liebenam,  p.  273. 
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being  a  punishable  offence,  would  be  avoided. 
And  therefore  their  position  as  a  recognised  or 
tolerated  collegium  would  in  no  way  prevent 
persecution  'for  the  name'  or  accusation  under 
the  law  of  majestas.  It  would  merely  give  the 
various  Christian  communities  a  certain  locus 
standi  for  their  ordinary  meetings ;  it  would 
facilitate  their  combination  for  charitable  pur 
poses,  making  it  more  possible  for  them  to 
approximate,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger 
ous  or  anti-social  communism,  to  their  principle 
of  having  all  things  in  common  ('  omnia  in- 
discreta  sunt  apud  nos'l)\  and,  finally,  it  would 
secure  to  them  the  right  of  common  burial, 
and  the  possibility  of  possessing  common  burial 
places,  which  the  vast  system  of  catacombs 
round  Rome  proves  to  have  been  so  essential  an 
element  of  early  Christianity.  Indeed,  the  un- 

1  Tert.,  Apol.  xxxix.  Cf.  Moeller,  Church  Hist.  (Eng.  Trans.), 
vol.  i.  p.  195  :  "The  possibility  of  corporate  rights  and  collective 
property  for  the  Christians  in  the  pre-Constantinian  period  consisted 
in  their  application  to  their  own  uses  of  the  exceptions  to  the  laws 
against  Hetaireiai  in  favour  of  the  so-called  collegia  tenuiorum  ; 
they  therefore  took  the  character  of  a  sort  of  burial  and  charitable 
society.  •  •  These  latter  were  allowed  to  assemble  once  a  month, 
but  were  nevertheless  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  authorities  and 
give  the  names  of  the  presidents.  In  this  way,  therefore,  appeared 
.  Christian  collegia  fratrum,  which  had  their  triclinia  and  also 
their  burial  places." 
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doubted  possession  by  the  Christians  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  of  arctz1  or  cccmeteria  of  their 
own  seems  necessarily  to  imply  that  in  some  way 
or  other  they  had  corporate  rights — that  their  com 
munities  ranked  as  juristic  persons — a  result  which 
could  only  follow  from  their  being  generally  or 
specially  licensed."  - 

With  this  account  of  Tertullian's  claims  on  be 
half  of  the  Christian  communities  and  their  prob 
able  relation  to  the  Imperial  legislation  on  collegia 
the  record  is  practically  closed. 

In  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  legis 
lation  of  Alexander  Severus3  had  taken  effect,  and 
this  may  partly  account  for  Clements'  frequent 
mention  of  the  Agape,  which  may  now  have  been 
practically  tolerated. 

Origen's  comparative  silence  about  the  Agape 
is  very  possibly  due  to  the  renewed  feeling  of 
hostility  to  Christians  at  the  time  that  he  wrote 
against  Celsus  (A.I).  249 4) ;  and  his  admission  5  of 

1  Cf.  Hippolytus,  quoted  on  p.  104,  note,  and  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  vii.  13,  who  mentions  an  ordinance  of  Gallienus  in  which  he 
grants  permission  to  other  bishops  "to  recover  what  are  called 
the  cemeteries."  a  Hardy,  p.  191. 

3  Which  seemed   to  give  larger  toleration  than  its  wording  im 
plies.      Cf.  supra,  pp.  98  and  191. 

4  The  date  of  the  Decian  Persecution. 
6  Contra  Cels.  i.  I. 
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the  illegal  character  of  the  Agape  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  referring  to  a  period  anterior 1  to  the 
toleration  of  Severus  to  the  collegia  tenuiorum, 
and  to  the  further  enactments  of  Alexander 
Severus,  which  were  no  doubt  in  force  in  Origen's 
time. 

1  Otherwise  it  certainly  makes  against  Mr.  Hardy's  view  as 
quoted  above.  Celsus  himself,  as  previously  pointed  out,  seems 
to  have  written  a  century  earlier. 
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Bread,   breaking  of,  39  n.,  43, 

44.  46,  133-5 

Brightman,  107,  lion.,  131  n 
Bunsen,  Analecta,  iO9n.,ni  n., 

118,  137 
Canons   of   Hippolytns,    26    n., 

I  10,  I  I  1-22,  123,  126-8,132-3, 

135,  139-40, 173. 174 

—  (UrAchelis),n6n.,  129  n., 
132,  140 

Canonum  Egyptt.  Reliqq. 
(Hauler),  no,  111-114,115  n., 
n6n.,  119-21,  123-4,126-7, 
132,  134-5 


Caligula  (Collegia),  186 
Carpocratians,  82 
Carthage,  Council  of,  154 
Casaubon,  185 
Chalice,  mixed,  IOO 
Chase,  Dr  F.  II.,  176  n 
Chrysostom,    St,  49  n.,    141-4, 

148,  166-8 

Claudius  (Collegia),  1 86 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  52,  78- 

93,  98,  200 

Clement  of  Rome,  52,  197  n 
Coenobites,  n 
Collegia,  8,  9,  96-8,  180-201 
Common    meals,    20-24,    32'33> 

35.  39,  47-51.  61 
Constitutions,     Apostolic.      See 

Apostolic 

i  Constantine  (Collegia),  192 
Conybeare,  F.  C.,  25  n.,  30  n., 

31  n.,  66  n 

Corpus  Juris  ( Collegia),  1 8 1  -84 
Cox,  Homersham,  168 
"  Curia  "  (Tertullian),  66 
Cyprian,  St,  100-3 

De  Duplici  Marty rio,  149 
bflirvov,  KupiaKOv,  39  n.,  170  ff 
Didachc,  32  n.,  53,  54,  60,  100, 

109,  177 

Didascalia,  109,  131,  136,  137 
Diognetus,  Ep.  to,  61 
Drescher,  vi,  2  n.,  39  n.,  170  n 

EDERSHEIM,  26  n.,  34  n.,  350., 

43  n.,  45  n 
Edict  of  Caracalla,  98 

-  Milan,  98,  192 
Egyptian  Canons,  132,  134-5 
Church  Order   (Lagarde) 

Il8  ff.,  126,  129,  134,  136 
Encratites,  82 
Epiphanius,  25  n 

5,  8,  48  n.,  196 
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Erub,  34 

Essenes,  25,  27-8,  31,  36 
Eucharist,  38  n.,   41,  46-7,  50, 
53-6,  61,  66,  70,  73,  83  if., 
101  ff.,  132,  142,  152,  164  ff. 

—  and  breaking  of  bread,  42-6 

—  and  Agape.     See  Agape 
—  Comparative  tables,  Justin 

(Euch.}        and        Tertullian 
(Agape},  66 

-  Fasting  reception,   49  n., 
70,  91,  126  n.,  133  n.,  167 

-  Time  of  celebration,  56-7, 
70,  71,  101-2,  116  n.,  168 
Eulogia,  130-2,  134 
Eusebius,  24,  25,  28 
Eustathians,  146 

FAUSTUS  (on  origin  of  Agape) 

i,  2,  3"n 

First  fruits,  23,  136-7 
Foucart,  x,  7,  8 
Fourmont  (Inscrr.},  6 
Freeman,  161  n 
Funeral  meals.     See  Agape 
Funk,  107,  1  10 

GANGRA,  Synod  of,  146 
Gardner,  DrP.,  ix,  9  n., 

160  n 

Gellius,  A.,  14  n 
Gieseler,  147-8 
Godet,  48  n 
Gregory  the  Great,  158 
Gregory    of    Nazianzus, 

156,  158 
Guilds,  Trade,  etc.,  3,  I7> 

-  Religious,  4-  19,  96-8 

HADRIAN,  189,  197 
Hardy,  E.  G.,  56,  186  ff 
Harnack,  Dr  A.,  107  n.,  io8n. 
165  n 


38  n., 


l83n-» 


larnack,  Th.,i9n.,  3911.,  42  n., 

197  n 

Tastings'  Diet.  B.,  xi,  30  n.,  31 
n.,  50  n.,  131  n.,  161  n.,  176  n 
latch,  E.,  3,  6  n 
lauler  (Can.  Egypt  AW/.),  no, 
111-14,  ii6n.,  126,  131,  132 
ierzog,  40  n. 
Iletaerioe,  97,  187,  199  n 
Hey,  Dr,  67 

Hippolytus,  27  n.,  31  n.,  iO4n., 
200  n 

[GNATIUS,  52,  53  n.,  55  n.,  171 

Inscriptions,  3  n.,  6,  8,  n  n., 
13  n.,  14  n.,  90  n.,  157  n., 
1  80,  183  n.,  185,  189,  190  n., 
194,  198 

Introduction,  I  ft 

Irenseus,  61 

JEROME,  u  n.,  25,  143 
Josephus,  28,  32  n.,  34n.,i86n., 

187  n.,  195 
Julian,  Emp.,  18,  144-5 
Julius,  Emp.,  185 
Justin,  Martyr,  5  n.,  59,  60,  65, 

66,  72,  73,  76,  90,  91,  169  n., 

197 

KAYE,  Bp.,  67,  74  n.,  82 
Kenyon,  F.  G.,  x 
/cXdcrts  roO  Aprov,  39  n 
Knowling,  45  n 


-> 
deiirov,  39  n.,  170-180 


LAGARDE  (Egypt.    Ch.    Ord.)< 

n8ff 

Laodiccea,  Council  of   151,  155 
Liebenam,  7,  8  n.,  10  n.,  1  2  n 

15  n.,   28  n.,    184  n.,    i86-b, 

190  ff 
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Lightfoot,  Bp.,  39  n.,  51  n.,  52, 
53,  55  n.,  57  n.,  58,  59,  61, 
108  n.,  164.  171,  176 

Lightfoot,  Dr  John,  43,  49  n., 
1 68 

Lommatsch,  98 

Lord's  Supper,  37-41,  49,   173, 

174-5 
Lucian,  76,  77,  194 

MACLEAR,  161  n 

M'Giffert,  38  n.,  43  n 

Marcus,  Aurelius,  61  n.,  190 

Maul,  150 

Meals,    Social.      See    Common 

Meals 

Memorials.     See  Agape  Funeral 
Minha,  22,  49  n 
Minucius,  Felix,  18,  58,  68 
Mishna,  Pesachim  and  Beracotk^ 

32»  33.  34  n.,  49  n 
Mithraism,  ix,  5 
Mocller,  193  n.,  199  n 
Mommsen,  10  n.,   12,  92,  93  n., 

183,  189  n 
Mosheim,  55  n 

NEANDER,  177 
Nero,  187 

OBLATIONS,  67 

Oehler,  71  n 

Orelli,  n  n.,  13  n.,  185 

Oriental  religious  systems,  5  fl" 

Origen,   57,   93-5,  98,   99,    ICO, 

194,  200 
Orleans,  Council  of,  155 

PASSION  of  St  Perpetua,  76 
Paul,  St  (Lord's  Supper),  2,  49, 

50,     167,     168,    169,    171-73, 

174,   179  n 

Paulinus  of  Nola,  153,  157 
Philo,  24-8,  76 


Jlatt,  Ethiopic  Didascalia,  1 14  n 
'liny,  54-59,  73,  91,  96,  188-9 
'lummer,  Dr,  xi,  161  n 
Mutarch,  7 
'Presidents"  (Tert.),  72 

,,  (Justin  M.),  73 

'robst,  38  n.,  42  n 
'rudentius.  170  n 

QUINESEXTAN  COUNCIL,    154 

KAIIMANI.  See Testamentum^c. 
Ramsay,     Prof.    W.     M.,     viii 

n  n.,  12  n.,  54,  56  n.,  59  n. 

75  n.,  96  n.,   125  n.,  157  n. 

167  n.,   179,   187  n.,   188  n. 

192  n.,  193  n.,  196  n.,  197  n. 

198  n 

Rangabe,  8 
Renan,  4-6,  7,  12 
Robertson,  Smith,  22  ff 
Robinson,  Dr  Armitage,  xi,  42, 

56  n.,  108,  165,  180,  197  n 
Roman  Legislation  on  Collegia^ 

etc.,  App.  II,  iSoff 

Sacranientuwt  55 

Sanday,  Dr,    xi,    50  n.,    54   n., 

161  n 
Scripture  references — 

O.T.— Gen.  xxxi.  54  ;  Deut. 

xvi.  7-11  ;    i    Sam.    ix.    12 

(20) ;  Tobit  ii.  i  ;  Gen.  xxi. 

8 ;  Judg.  xiv.  10  ;  Gen.  xl. 

2O,  xxiv.  33  ;  Tobit  viii.  2O 

(21) ;  i  Sam.  xx.  6  ;  2  Sam. 

vi.    19,   xv.    12 ;  Neh.   viii. 

10  ;    Ezek.    xxxix.     17  ff.  ; 

Zeph.    i.      7 ;     Amos    iv. 

5   (21    n.);     Isa.     liii.     7 

(161  n.),   Iviii.  7  ;  Jer.  xvi. 

7  ;     Lam.     iv.     4 ;     Ezek. 

xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  4 ;  2  Sam. 

iii.   35  (43  n.)  ;   Mai.   i.  7 

(172).  Apocr.:  I  Esdras  i.  4; 
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Scripture  References — contd. — 
Sirach  xxix.  21  ;  Sap.  v. 
10 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  19 
(p.  47  n.),  xv.  36  (172  n.); 
Cant.  Tritim.  Puer.  v.  9 
(47  n.) 

N.T.— Matt.  xi.  19,  xv.  26 
(37  n.)  ;  Luke  iv.  20-1  (46), 
xiii.  26  (37  n.),  xiv.  I 
(32  n.),  12  (172  n.),  xiv. 
15,  xxii.  30  (37  n.),  xxiv. 
30  (38)  5  John  i.  29,  36, 
vi.  35  ff.  (161  n.),  xiii.  18 
(37  n.),  xxi.  13  (38)  ;  Acts 
i.  4  (45  n.),  ii.  42  (41),  n. 
42-46  (40),  iv.  32,  v.  42 
(43),  x.  41  (37  n.),  xii.  12 
(57  n.),  xx.  7,  11,  20, 
xxvii.  35  (43),  xx-  8  (44), 
vi.  4  (46),  xviii.  7  (169)  ; 
Romans  xii.  23  (170),  xiii. 

13  (51  n.),  xiv.  3  (83),  xvi. 
1-23    (168);     i    Cor.    v.    5 
(171),    x.     16-19  (43),     xi. 
17,    18,    20,   33,    34  (47), 
24    (40),    25  (43),  xiv.   23 
(46,  161  n.),  xii.  8  (46  n.) ; 
2  Cor.   i.    14  (171),   ix.    10 
(37  n.);  Gal.  ii.  9  (42),  v. 
21    (51    n.);    Eph.    v.     13 
(51  n.);  Col.  iv.  15(4411.); 
I  Tim.  v.   10  (170)  ;  Heb. 
ix.     5     (47     n-)>    xiii-    22 
(46    n.);      I      Pet.     i.     19 
(161  n.),  iv.   3  (51   n.),  v. 

14  (50  n.);    2  Pet.   ii.    13 
(50,    176);   Jude    12   (50); 
Rev.    i.    10    (171),    Hi.    20 
(37  n.) 

Scudamore,  173,  174- 
Sedulius,  2 

Septimius  Severus,  98,  191,  197 
Severus,    Alexander,    98,    191, 
200,  201 


Sibylline  Oracles,  105-6 

Social  meals  (O.T.),  20  IT.     Sec- 

Common  Meals 
Socrates,  91,  92  n 
Sodalicia,  9-11,  59,  180-201 
S  pitta,  40  n 
Stapfer,  33  n 
Stier,  R.,  161  n 
Suetonius,  185-6 
Syssitia,  28 

TABLE-FELLOWSHIP,"  37,  44, 

160,  183  n 

Talmud,  Beracoth,  34 
Tattam  (Apost.  Conslt.},  ill  n., 

118  n.,  123  n.,  124  n.,  130  n 
Teaching  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 

See  Didacht 
Tertullian   (Agape),   15  n.,   16, 

17,   27,    29-31,    55-7,   62   ff., 

67-9,  72,  73,   126-8,   J56  n-> 

174,    189,    194,     i95»     *97, 

198-200 

-  (Eucharist),  70,  7i>  74 
Testamentum    Domini    Nostri, 

1  10,  122-7,  129,  135 
Thanksgiving,  32  n.,  127  n.,  135 
Theodoret,  154,  155 
Therapeutce,  24-6,  28,  30,  31,  36 
fliao-oi,  5,  8,  9,  28,  194,  195 
Tiberius,  186,  196  n 
Trajan,  54  ff.,  97>  l87,  196 
Trullan  Council,  154 
Twelve  Tables,  181-184 

WEIZSACKER,  39,  49 
Wescher,  7 
Winer,  21 

Wordsworth,    Bp.    J.,    69    n., 
164  n 


XENOPHON,  60  n.,  178 


ZAHN,  177  n 
Ziebarth,  9n. 
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Third  Edition.  Cr.  8»<7.  Buckram.  6s., 
also  Demy  8v0.  6d. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  Buckram.  6s. 

THE  "VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  Re 
vised  Edition.  With  a  Portrait.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  69  Illustra 
tions.  Fifth  Edition.  Large  Crownlvo.  6s. 


A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 

English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 

Melodies.      Collected  and  arranged   by  S. 

BARING-GOULD    and    H.     F.    SHEPPARD. 

Demy  ^to.    6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:   Folk  Songs  of 

Devon  and  Cornwall.     Collected  from  the 

Mouths  of  the  People.  ByS.  BARING-GOULD, 

M.A.,and  H.  FLEETWOOD  SHEPPARD,  M.A. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical 

editorship  of  CECIL  J.  SHAKP.     Large  Im 
perial  8z>0.     5,?.  net. 
A  BOOK   OF  NURSERY   SONGS   AND 

RHYMES.     Edited  by  S.  BARING-GOULD. 

Illustrated.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Large  Cr.  8vo.      2S.  6d.  net, 
STRANGE  SURVIVALS  :  SOME  CHAPTERS 

IN    THE   HISTORY  OF  MAN.      Illustrated. 

Third   Edition.      Cr.  Bvo.     2S.  6d.  net. 
YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES  :      INCIDENTS 

AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Fifth   Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     zs.  6d.  net. 
THE      BARING-GOULD     SELECTION 

READER.      Arranged   by  G.    H.    ROSE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 
THE    BARING-GOULD   CONTINUOUS 

READER.     Arranged    by    G.    H.    ROSE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
A    BOOK   OF    CORNWALL.        With    33 

Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A    BOOK    OF    DARTMOOR.      With    60 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition.      Cr.   Bv0. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVON.  With  35  Illus- 
trations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  With  49 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  With  57 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  69  Illus 
trations.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE:    From  Cleve 
to   Mainz.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  TREVOR  HADDEN,  and  48  other  Illus 
trations.     Second  Edition.      Cr.  8v0.      6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE   RIVIERA.      With  40 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  PYRENEES.  With 
25  Illustrations.  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Barker  (E-),  M.A.  (Late)  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  THE  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  OF  PLA^O  AND  ARIS 
TOTLE.  Demy  8r>0.  tos.  6d.  net. 

Barnes  (W.  E.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).     See  Little  Library. 

Baron(R.R.N.),M.A,    FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vt. 
zs.  6d.    Key,  -$s.  net. 
See  also  Junior  School  Books. 

Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
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Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT  HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.lvo.  y.6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).     See  I.P.L. 

Bussell  (P.  W.),  D.D.  CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY  ANDSOCIAL  PROGRESS 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1905).  Demy 
Bvo.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

Butler    (Joseph),    D.D.       See      Standard 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor 
mal  School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2</.,  ?</.,  and  3</. 

Canning  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).     See  I.P.L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
FLETCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Bv0.  i8j. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LET  1 ERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  LOMAS,  Three 
Volumes.  Demv  &vo.  18$.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See 
Leaders  of  Religion. 

Carmichael  (Philip).  ALL  ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8v0.  zs.  6d. 

Carpenter  (Margaret  Boy  d).  T  H  E  C  H I LD 
IN  ART.  With  50  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Large  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

Cavanagh  (Francis),  M.D.  (Edin.X  THE 
CARE  O  F  T  HE  BODY.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  &vo.  7J.  6d.  net. 

Celano (Thomas  of).    THE  LIVES  OF  ST. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.     Translated  into 
English  by  A.  G.  FERRERS  HOWELL.    With 
a  Frontispiece.     Cr.  &vo.     51.  net. 
Channer  (C.   C.)  and   Roberts  (M.    E.). 
LACKMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.      With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     2*.  6d. 
Chapman  (S.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Cbatterton     (Thomas).       See     Standard 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc 
tion  by  C.  STRACHEY,  with  Notes  by  A. 
CALTHROP.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Bva.  i-2s. 

Chesterton  (O.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr  8vo.  6s. 

Childe (Charles  P.),  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  THE 
CONTROL  OF  A  SCOURGE  :  OR, 
How  CANCER  is  CURABLE.  Demy  8r 

Ch7ri'stiarT(F.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Demv  8v0.  I2J.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Clapham  (J.  H.),  Professor  of  Economics  i 
the  University  of  Leeds.  THE  WOOL 


LEN  AND  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES. 
With  21  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.    Cr. 

Clarke(F?A.),  M.A.  See     .-aders  of  Religion. 

Clausen  (George),  A.K.A.,  R.W.S.  SIX 
LKCTURES  UN  PAINTING.  With  19 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
Bv0.  is.  6d.  net. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  IN  ART.  Eight 
Lectures  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  With  32  Illustra 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post  Bv0. 

Cleatner  (A.  L.).     See  Wagner  (R). 
Clinch  (G.),    F.G.S.     See  Antiquary's  Books 

and  Little  Guides. 
Clough  (W.  T.)and  Dunstan  (A.  E.). 

See  Junior  School  Books  and  Textbooks  of 

Clouston'(T.  S.),  M.D.,  C.C.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND.  With  10 
Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Demytv*. 

^f'a.),  B.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  Cr.Zvo.  is. 

Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  :  with  a  Commentary.  DemyZvo. 
los.  (>d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.).  POEMS.  Selected  and 
Arranged  by  ARTHUR  SYMONS.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  &v0. 

Coliinirwood  (W.  G.),  M.A.     THE  LIFE 

OF  JOHN    RUSKIN.       With    Portrait. 

Sixtn  Edition.     Cr.  &V0.     is   6d.  net. 
Collins  (W.    E.),    M.A.      See  Churchman's 

Library. 

Combe  (William).    See  I.P.L. 
Conrad  (Joseph).      THE    MIRROR    OF 

THE  SfcA:    Memories  and   Impressions. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  &vf.     6s. 
Cook  (A.M.),  M.  A.,  and  Merchant  (B.C.), 

M  A.         PASSAGES     FOR     UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Latin  and 

Greek  Literature.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.&vo.  y.t>d. 
LATIN      PASSAGES      FOR     UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Third  Ed.  Crlvo  i*  &/. 
Cooke- Taylor  (R.W.).    THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.    Cr.  Zvo.    as.  6d. 
Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  M.A.     THE  ALPS. 

With     many    Illustrations.        Demy    Bv0. 

•js.  6d  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 

GREAT  QUEEN.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.    Cr.  *to.    is. 

Corkran  (Alice).     See  Lit  tie  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Everard).  SIGNS  AND  POR 
TENTS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With  35 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8v0. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DAME'S  GARDEN. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.;  leather,  T.S.  6d.  net. 

BIBLE   FLOWERS.       With  a    Frontispiece 
I       and  Plan.     Fcaf.  Sv0.     2j.  6d.  net. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Cowley  (Abraham).     See  Little  Library. 
Cowper     (William).        THE      POEMS. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  BAILEY,  M.A.     Illustrated,  including 
two    unpublished    designs    by    WILLIAM 
BLAKE.     Demy  8vo.     ios.  6d.  net. 
Cox  (J.  Charles).     See  Ancient  Cities,  Anti 
quary's  Books,  and  Little  Guides. 
Cox    (Harold),       B.A.,      M.P.          LAND 
NATIONALIZATION      AND      LAND 
TAXATION.       Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  &vff.    3-r.  6d  net. 
Crabbe  (George).     See  Little  Library. 
Craik  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 
Crane  (C.  P.),  D.S.O.    See  Little  Guides. 
Crane  (Walter),   R.W.S.     AN  ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES.    With  123  Illustra 
tions  by  the  Author  and  others  from  Photo 
graphs.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Bvo.    tSs. 
net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
INDIA    IMPRESSIONS.      With  84  Illus 
trations    from    Sketches    by    the    Author. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Crashaw  (Richard).     See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  G.).     See  Danson  (Mary  C.). 
Crofts  (T.  R.  N.)»    M.  A. ,  Modern  Language 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     See 
Simplified  French  Texts. 
Cross  (J.   A.),   M.A.    THE    FAITH    OF 

THE  BIBLE.     Fcap.  Zvo.    25.  6d.  net. 
Cruikshank(G.).     THE   LOVING  BAL 
LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.     With  u 
Plates.      Cr.  i6mo.     is.  6d.  net. 
Crump  (B.).     See  Wagner  (R.). 
Cunliffe  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,   Oxford.       THE   HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER    WAR.       With  many   Illus 
trations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.      In   2  vols. 
Quarto.     i$s.  each. 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.),   C.B.    See   Connois 
seur's  Library. 

Cutts(H.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Daniell   (G.   W.),    M.A.      See    Leaders    of 

Religion. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  LA  COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE.  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
PAGET  TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Translated 
by  H.  F.  CARY.  Edited  with  a  Life  of 
Dante  and  Introductory  Notes  by  PAGET 
TOYNBEE,  M. A..  D.Litt.  Demy'&vo.  6d. 
THEPURGATORIOOFDANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
GORDON  WRIGHT.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  Ivo.  vs.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library,  Toynbee  (Paget), 
and  Vernon(Hon.  W.  Warren). 
Darley  (George).    See  Little  Library. 
D'Arcy  (R.  F?),  M.A.     A  NEW  TRIGON 
OMETRY    FOR    BEGINNERS.     With 
numerous  diagrams.     Cr.  &vo.     zs.  6d. 
Davenport     (Cyril).        See     Connoisseur's 

Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Davenport   (James).        THE    WASH- 
BOURNE   FAMILY.      With   15   Illustra 
tions  and  a  Map.     Royal  Zvo.     ns.net. 


Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON.  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  JOHN  FULLEYLOVE,  R.I.  InTiuo 
Volumes.  Demy  %vo.  15$.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College.  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS  : 
1066-1272.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  tos.  6d.  net. 

Dawson  (Nelson).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Dawson  (Mrs.  Nelson).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C.).     See  Little  Library. 

Deans  (Storry  R.).  THE  TRIALS  OF 
FIVE  QUEENS:  KATHARINE  OF 
ARAGON,  ANNE  BOLEYN,  MARY  QUEEN 
OF  SCOTS,  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  and  CARO 
LINE  OF  BRUNSWICK.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Demy  %vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Dearmer  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE.  Large  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr.  &vo.  vs. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  DARWIN 
SWIFT,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2$. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library, 
I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton  (G.  K.). 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
4S.  6d.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
&vo.  2S.  6d. 

Dilke  (Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 
(Miss).  WOMEN'S  WORK.  Cr.  &vo. 
2S.  6d. 

Dillon  (Edward),  M.A.  See  Connoisseur's 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Ditchfield  (P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A.  THE 
STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTUS 
JESSOPP,D.D.  Seco-nd  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  With  100  Illustra 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  as.6d.net. 

THE  PARISH  CLERK.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Demy  %vo. 

Dixon  (w!  M.),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Secona  Edition.  Cr.  Bw. 

Dobbs  (W.  J.),   M.A.        See  Textbooks  of 
DoneyTMay).      SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Douglas  (H3ugh  A!).''  VENICE  ON  FOOT 
With  the  Itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
With  75  Illustrations  and  n  Maps.  Fcap. 
%uo.  5-y.  net. 
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Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 


and  the  Town.     Cr.  BTO.     zs.  6d. 
Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.     PSYCH- 

OLOGY.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.  zs.  6d.  \       issue.     Demy  Bvo.     js.6d.net. 

SOUL   OF    A    CHRISTIAN.  |  AT  INTERVALS.    FcafiBvo.    ?s.  6.1.  net. 


THE 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 


Henderson      (M. 

MEREDITH 


Stur 

NOV 


•ge). 
EL1ST, 


GEORGE 
POET, 


av(E  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES  ,       MEREDITH:      NOVELIST,      POET, 
?ORUN"E^N   TRANSLATION.     Cr.\       REFORMER.     With  a  Portrait  in  Photo- 
*j  eravure.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 


Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

MAGNETISM    AND    ELECTRICITY. 

With  181  Diagrams.    Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
Qreen  (Q.   Buckland),   M.A.,  late  Fellow 

of  St   John's  College,  Oxon.     NOTES  ON 

GREEK      AND      LATIN      SYNTAX. 

Second  Ed.  revised.     Crown  Bvo.     3* .  6d. 
Qreenldge  (A.H.  J.),M.A.,  D.Litt     A  HIS 
TORY  OF  ROME  :  From  the  Tribunate  of 

Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  end  of  the  Jugur-  I 

thine    War,     B.C.     133-104.       Demy    Bvo. 

ioj.  6d.  net. 

Qreenwell  (Dora).     See  Miniature  Library.    , 
Gregory  (R.    A.).       THE    VAULT     OF  I 

HEAVEN.       A    Popular   Introduction   to  : 

Astronomy.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.      zs.  6d.  . 
Gregory  (Miss   E.   C.).      See   Library   of 

Devotion. 

Grubb(H.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hadfield(R.  A.)  and  Glbblns  (H.  de  B  ). 

A   SHORTER    WORKING   DAY.     Cr. 

Bvo     zs.  6d. 
Hall  (Mary).  A  WOMAN'S  TREK  FROM  I 

THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO.     With  64  Illus-  I 

trations    and    z    Maps.      Second   Edition. 

Demy  Bvo.     i6s.  ntt. 
Hall  (R.    N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).     THE 

ANCIENT    RUINS    OF    RHODESIA. 

Illustrated.        Second     Edition,     revised. 

Demy  Bvo.     ios.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hall    (R.     N.).      GREAT     ZIMBABWE. 

With    numerous    Plans    and     Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  Bvo.      los.  6d.  net. 
HameT  (Frank).      FAMOUS    FRENCH 

SALONS.        With     20      Illustrations. 

Demy  Bvo.     iw.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hamilton(F.  J.),  D.D.    See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Hannay  (D.).    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY,    1200-1688.      Illus- 

trated      Demy  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.     THE  SPIRIT 

AND      ORIGIN       OF      CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM.    Cr.  Bvo.      6s. 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.     Fcafi. 

Bvo.     3*.  6d.  net. 

Hardie  (Martin).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
Hare  (A.    T.),   M-A.     THE  CONSTRUC 


grai 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Henderson  (T.  F.),  and  Watt  (Francis). 
SCOTLAND    OF    TO-DAY.       With  20 
Illustrations  in  colour    and  24  other  Illus 
trations.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
CHAUCER  TO  POE,  1340-1849.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  BT>O.  zs.  6d.  net. 

Henley  (W.  E.)and  Whlbley  CC.)  A  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE,  CHARACTER, 
AND  INCIDENT,  1387-1649.  Cr.  Bvo. 
zs.  6d.  net. 

Henson(H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN:  HISTORICAL 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.  In  six  volumes.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  each.  \ 

VOL.    i.     FROM    THE    EARLIEST    KINGS    TO  ; 
XVI TH  DYNASTY.    Sixth  Edition. 

VOL.    ii.      THE     XVII™     AND     XVIIlTH  i 
DYNASTIHS.     Fourth  Edition. 

VOL.  in.     XIXTH  TO  XXXTH  DYNASTIES. 

VOL.   iv.    THE   EGYPT  or  THE  PTOLEMIES,  i 
J.  P.  MAHAKFY,  Litt.D. 

VOL.  v.     ROMAN  EGYPT.  J.  G.  MILNE,  M.A. 

VOL.  vi.  EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
STANLEY  LANK-POOLE,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Lectures  delivered 
at  University  College,  London.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Bvo.  2J.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS.  Cr.  Bno.  2*.6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xnth  Dynasty. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDP.RS  PETRIE.  Illus 
trated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.  Stcond Edi 
tion.  Cr.  8"o.  M.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Translated  from  the 
Papyri.     Second  Series,   xvinth   to  xixth  ! 
Dynasty.     Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.  I 
Crown  Bvo.     y.  6J. 

EGYPTIAN      DECORATIVE      ART.      A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  j 
Institution.      Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.    3*.  6d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).      See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  LEY  PETHY- 
BRIDGE.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  CLAUDE  SHEPPERSON. 

Ph'ythian  (JL  Ernest).  TREES  IN  NA- 
TURE,  MYTH,  AND  ART.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Croum  Bvo.  6s. 

Plarr  (Victor  G.).     See  School  Histories. 

Plato.     See  Standard  Library. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com 
mentary,  by  W.  M.  LINDSAY,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College, Oxford.  DemvSi'o.  ios.6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  Tl),  B.A.,  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina 
tion  Series. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  Bvo. 
2IJ.  net. 

Pollard  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollard*  Ell/a  F.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 


Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  AN 
ELEMENTARY  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  Illus 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  BTO.  41.  6d. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Prance  (G.).     See  Wyon  (k.). 

Prescott(0.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Cr.  Bvo. 
31.  6d.  net. 

Price  (Eleanor  C.).  A  PRINCESS  OF 
THE  OLD  WORLD.  With  21  Illus 
trations.  Demy  Bv,>.  iaj.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.  A..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FROM  ADAM 
SMITH  TO  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A  MODERN 
BCEOTIA.  Cr.  8r/«.  6s. 

Protheroe  (Ernest).  THE  DOMINION 
OF  MAN.  GEOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  HUMAN 
ASPECT.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Bvo.  2J. 

Quevedo  Villegas.     See  Miniature  Library. 

•Q*  (A.  T.  Qulller  Couch).  THE 
GOLDEN  POMP.  A  PKOCESSION  OF 
ENGLISH  LYRICS  FROM  SURREY  TO  SHIR 
LEY.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

G.  R.  and  E.  S.       MR.     WOODHOUSE'S 

CORRESPONDENCE.     Cr.  too.    dr. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Rajfg  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN  ART 
ISTS  OF  BOLOGNA.  With  20  Illus 
trations.  Demy  Bvo.  -js.  6d.  net. 

Rag}?  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra 
tions.  DemyBiv.  tts.6d.net. 

Rahtz  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers1  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OFSCOTLAND.0.8tw.3*.<W. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  HIS  CIRCLE. 
With  20  Illustrations.  Demy  Bvo.  izs.  6d. 
net. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC 
TRINE  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Raven-Hill  (L.).     See  Llewellyn  (Owen). 

Rawstorne( Lawrence,  Esq.).    See  I. P. L. 

Raymond  (Walter).     See  School  Histories. 

*Rea  (Lilian).  MADAME  DE  LA  FA- 
YETTE.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  B?>o.  los.  6d.  net. 

Real  Paddy  (A).    See  I.P.L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Edited  by. 
Cr.  8rc.  is.  6d. 
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Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See  West 
minster  Commentaries. 

Rees  (J.  D.),  C.I.E.,  M.P.  THE  REAL 
INDIA.  Second  Edition.  Demy^vo.  ins. 
6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

*Reich  (Emil),  Doctor  Juris.      WOMAN 
THROUGH  THE  AGES.    With  24  Illus 
trations.   Two  Volume^.  Dany'&vo.-zis.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua).  See  Little  Galleries. 

Rhoades(J.F.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Rhodes  (W.  E.).     See  School  Histories. 

Rieu(H.),  M.A.   See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  Channer  (C.  C.). 

Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  (The  Bampton 
Lectures"  of  1901).  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  87/0.  7$.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  SELECT 
STATUTES,  CASES,  AND  CONSTI 
TUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832. 
Demy  %>vo.  IQS.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS 
TORICAL  AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Demy  Quarto. 
45.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (Sir  G.S.),K.  C.S.I.  CHITRAL : 
THE  STORY  OF  A  MINOR  SIEGE.  Third 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Cr.  %vo.  -zs.  6d.  net. 

Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.     See  Churchman's 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc 
tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  Bvo.  35.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).     See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  %vo.  3*.  6d. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a  frontispiece  in  colour.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Bvo.  ios.6d.net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney  (George).     See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).     See  Little  Guides 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.  6d.  each  ;  Part 
III.  Bet. ;  Part  IV.  iod. 

Rose  (G.  H.).     See  Hey  (H.).,  and  Baring- 

RowntreeS(J08hua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  RE-STATEMENT  OF 
THE  OPIUM  QUESTION.  Third  Edition 
Revised*  CV.  $&&•  25".  "net* 

Royde=Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK :  A  GARNER  OF  MANY  MOODS. 
Collected  by.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 

POB.T8  OUF  OUR  DAY.  Selected 
with  an  Introduction,  by.  Fcap.  Bvo.  55. 


Rubie  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Russell  (Archibald  G.  B.).  See  Blake 
(William). 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  BRANGWYN. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Ryley  (M.  Beresford).  QUEENS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  With  24  Illus 
trations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  8vo.  js.  f>d.  net. 

5t.  Anselm.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).      See    Oxford    Bio- 

StS.r  Francis  of  Assist.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  WILLIAM 
HEYWOOD.  With  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.  Demv  %vo.  $s.  net. 

See  also   Wheldon  (F.    W.),  Library  of 
Devotion  and  Standard  Library. 
St.    Francis   de   Sales.      See    Library  of 

Devotion. 
Saki'  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.    Second 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     zs.  6d.  net. 
Salmon  (A.  L.).     See  Little  Guides. 
Sathas  (C. ).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Schmitt  (John).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Schofield  (A.  T.),  M.D.,  Hon.  Phys.  Freiden- 
ham  Hospital.     FUNCTIONAL  NERVE 
DISEASES.     DemyZvo.     fs.6d.net. 
Scott   (A.   M.).      WINSTON   SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.     With  Portraits  and  Illus 
trations.     Cr.  8va.     35.  6d. 
Scudamore  (Cyril).    See  Little  Guides. 
SeJincourt  (E.  de.)    See  Keats  (John). 
Sells  (V.  P.),   M.A.     THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.     Illustrated.    Cr.  %vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  ORD. 
Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  ss.  6(t. 

School  Edition,  is.  €>d. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated  by  AUGUSTA  GUEST.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  &v&.  zs  €>d. 

School  Edition,  is.  6d. 
Senter    (George),    B.Sc.     (Lond.),    Ph.D. 

See  Textbooks  of  Science. 
Shakespeare  (William). 
THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623  ;  1632  ;   1664  ; 
1685.     Each  ^4,  45.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
£12,  i2s.  net. 

Folios  3  and  4  are  ready. 
Folio  2  is  nearly  ready. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE 
SPEARE.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  GEORGE  WYNDHAM.  Demy^vo.  Buck 
ram,  gilt  top,  10.?.  6(f. 

See    also  Arden   Shakespeare,    Standard 
Library  and  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 
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Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  C>. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Sharp  (Cecil).     See  Baring-Gould  (S.). 

Sharp  (Elizabeth).    See  Little  Hooks  on  Art. 

Shedlock  (J.  S.)  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA.  Cr.  Zvo.  $s. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).     See  Standard  Library. 

Sheppard  (H.  F.),  M.A.  See  Baring- 
Gould  (S.). 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 
LONDON.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8rv>. 

2S     6d. 

Shipley     (Mary     E.).      AN     ENGLISH 
CHURCH     HISTORY     FOR     CHILL- 
REN.     With  a    Preface  by   the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.     With    Maps    and    Illustrations.  J 
Part  I.     Cr.  8vt>.     vs.  6d.  net. 

Sichel  (Walter).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Sidgwlck  (Mrs.    Alfred).     HOME    LIFE 
IN   GERMANY.      With   16  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8ro.     TOJ.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Slmc  (John).     See  1  -ittle  Books  on  Art. 

Slmonson  (Q.  A.).  FRANCESCO 
GUARD  I.  With  41  Plates.  Imperial 
4/0.  £>i,  2s.  net. 

Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Sklpton  (H.  P.   K.).      See  Little  Books  on 

Sladen   (Douglas).      SICILY:    The    New  , 

Winter  Resort.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,     Cr.  %no.     5*.  net. 
Small  (Evan),  M.A.    THE  EARTH.     An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  &>o.     is.  6d. 
Smallwood  (M.  O.)«     See  Little  Books  on 

SmerdIey(F.  E.X     See  I.  P. L. 

Smith    (Adam).       THE    WEALTH     OF 

NATIONS.     Edited  with  an  Introduction 

and  numerous  Notes  by  EDWIN  CANNAN, 

M.A.     Two  volumes.    DemyZvo.    t\*.  net. 
Smith    (H.    Clifford).      See    Connoisseur's 

Library. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).      See  Little 

Library. 
Smith    (H.    llnmpasX     M.A.       A    N  E  W 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC      Crown  8w. 

Without  Answers,  is.   With  Answers,  21.  6d. 
Smith  (R.  Mudie).      THOUGHTS  FOR 

THE     DAY.       Edited    by.      Fcap.    &ro. 

3*.  6d.  net. 

Smith  (Nowell  C.).     See  Wordsworth  (W). 
Smith  (John   Thomas).     A   BOOK    FOR 

A    RAINY  DAY  :  Or,  Recollections  of  the 

Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.     Edited  by 

WILFRED    WHITTBN.      Illustrated.     Wide 

Demv  Bvo.    i2S.6d.net. 
Snell  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK   OF   EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvff.     6s. 
Soowden(C.  E.).  A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  Deny*™.  4s.  6d. 
Sophocles.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.)f   and  Acatos  (M.  J.)    See 

Junior  School  Books. 
South  (E.  Wilton),  M.A.     See  Junior  School 

Books 


Southey  (R.).  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
Edited  by  DAVID  HANNAY. 

Vol.  r.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bva.  ts. 

Vol.    n.     (Richard    Hawkins,    Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Spence(C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina 
tion  Scries. 

Spicer  (A.  Dykes),  M.A.  THE  PAPER 
TRADE.  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Survey.  With  Diagrams  and  Plans.  Demy 
8r>0.  J2S.  td.  net. 

Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Spragge  (W.  Korton),  M.A.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Staley  (Edgcumbe).  THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLORENCE  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  &>o.  16*.  ntt. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

'Stancliffe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AN  D  DONT'S 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  87-0.  is. 

Stead  (D.  W.).     See  Gallaher  (D.). 

Stedman(A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

1  Mil  A  LATIN  A  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen 
tary  Accidence.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  8rv».  2*. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Seventh  Edition.  rtmo. 

E.AsV  SELECTIONS     FROM     C4SAK. 

The    Helvetian    War.        Third    Edition. 

1 8  wo.     x*. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  L1VY.     The 

Kings  of  Rome.     Second  Edition.      i8t/to. 

E.\SY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNS1  1  \ 
TRANSLATION.  Twelfth  Ed.  Fcap. 
&vo.  TJ.  6d. 

F.XK.MPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8r>0.  w. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvff.  is.  6d.  Original  Edition.  2S.  6d. 
KEV,  31.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENT1  N(  1  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  87v».  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2S. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  is.  6d 
With  Vocahtilarv.  2S.  Key,  2*.  net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE 
TITION  :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  %ro.  \s.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
iSwc.  Fourth  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re 
vised.  iBtnf.  is. 
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A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.    Secon 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 


ATATTnM 

TRANSLATION.       Fourth.  Editon,  re 
vised.     fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 
GREEK     VOCABULARIES     FOR     RE 
PETITION.     Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Fourth  Edition.    Fca/>.  8vo.    is  6d 
GREEK    TESTAMENT     SELECTIONS 
For  the  use  of  Schools.     With   Introduc 
tion,     Notes,     and    Vocabulary.       Fourth 
Edition.     Fca/>.  87/0.     zs.  6d 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eighth  Edition 
rtmo.  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  87/tf.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN  TRANSLATION.  Sixth  Edi 
tion.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MEN  TAR  Y  SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu 
lary.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  zs.  6d. 
KEY.  y.  net. 

FRENCH    VOCABULARIES    FOR    RE 
PETITION  :  Arranged  according  to  Sub 
jects.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8v0.    is. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series 

Steel  (R.    Elliott),    M.A.,    F.C.S.      THE 
WORLD    OF  SCIENCE.     With   147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  zs.  6d. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  A  TEXTBOOK 
DEALING  WITH  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS.  With 
66  full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8v0. 
7s.  6d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Cr.  8vo.  &.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).     See  Little  Library. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

RICHARD  KENNOWAY  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  A  Sequel  to  'By  Allan 
Water.'  Demy  8vo.  -js.6d.net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)     THE  LETTERS  OF 

ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON  TO 
HIS   FAMILY   AND   FRIENDS. 

Selected  and  Edited   by  SIDNEY   COLVIN. 

Third  Edition,    zvols.     Cr.  8vo.    izs. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  zvols.  Demyftvo.  zss.net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
VAILIMA    LETTERS.      With    an    Etched 

Portrait    by    WILLIAM    STRANG.       Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     Buckram.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.     See 

Balfour(G-). 
Stevenson  (M.   I.).     FROM    SARANAC 

TO  THE  MARQUESAS.     Being  Letters 

written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  STEVENSON  during 

1887-8.      Cr.  8v0.     6s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 

and   arranged  by  M.  C.   BAI.FOUR      With 


many    Illustrations.    Second  Edition    Cr 
8vo.     6s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published 
Stoddart   (Anna   M.).      See    Oxford    Bio- 

graphics. 

Stokes  (F.  G.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  SIR 
1.  URQUHART  and  P.  A.  MOTTEUX.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8vo.  is  6d 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).      POEMS   AND  HYMNS. 
With    a    Memoir    by    F.    G.    ELLERTON, 
M.A.     With  Portrait.     Cr.  %vo.    6* 
Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,    Canon  of  Win- 
Chester.     DEVELOPMENT     AND 
DIVINE  PURPOSE    Cr.  8vo.     «.  ntt 
Story     (Alfred     T.).      AMERICAN 
SHRINES   IN  ENGLAND.    With  many 
Illustrations,   including  two   in   Colour  by 
A.  R.  QUINTON.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 
Straker  (F.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Streane  (A.  W.),   D.D.     See  Churchman's 

Bible. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Stroud  (Henry),  D.Sc.,  M.A.  ELEMEN- 
TARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  With 
1 15 Diagrams.  Second Edit. ^revised,  43. 6d. 
Sturch  (F.),  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  With 
Solutions  to  Examination  Questions,  Ortho 
graphic,  Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap. 
S.T.  net. 

Suddards  (F.).     See  Stephenson  (C.). 
Surtees  (R.  S.).     Seel.P.L. 
Sutherland  (William).    OLD  AGE  PEN 
SIONS  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE, 
WITH  SOME  FOREIGN  EXAMPLES.     Cr.  "&vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Symes    (J.    E.),    M.A.      THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
zs.  6d. 
Sympson  (E.   Mansel),  M.A.,  M.D.     See 

Ancient  Cities. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).    THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.     With  20  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8v0. 
3-r.  6d.  net. 
Tacitus.     AGRICOLA.     Edited  by  R.  F. 

DAVIS,  M.A.     Fcap.  8z0.     zs. 
GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.   Fcap. 
8z>0.     zs. 

See  also  Classical  Translations. 
Tallack(VV.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 

MEMORIES.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
Patham  (Frederick).     See  Blake  (William). 
Hauler  (J.).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Baylor  (A.  E.).     THE   ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.    DemyZvo.    \os.6d.net. 
Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 
Taylor  (I.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Taylor  (John  W.).     THE   COMING  OF 
THE    SAINTS.       With    a6    Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 
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Taylor  (T.   M.),    M.A.,   Fellow  of  Gonville  ,  THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.     With 


HISTORY  OF  ROME.     To  the  Reign  of 
Domitian.     Cr.  &7>o.     -js.  6d. 
Teasdale-Buckell  (G.  T.).      THE   COM 
PLETE    SHOT.      With   53   Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.      Demy  8vo.      ns.6d.net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Tennyson     (Alfred,      Lord).        EARLY 
POEMS..      Edited,    with    Notes    and    an 
Introduction,    by   J.    CHURTON    COLLINS, 
M.A.     Cr.  8?>o.     6s. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  MAUD,  AND  THF 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  CIIUKTON 
COLLINS,  M.A.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Little  Library. 
Terry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Thackeray  ( W.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 
Theobald  (F.  V.),   M.A.     INSECT    LIFE. 
Illustrated.     Secant  Edition  Revised.     Cr. 
8vo.     is.  6d. 

Thibaudeau(A.  C.).     BONAPARTE  AND 
THE    CONSULATE.       Translated    and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  FORTKSQUE,  LL.D.    With 
12  Illustrations.     Demy^vo.     ios.  6d  net 
Thompson  (A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 
Thompson    (A.    P.).       See    Textbooks    of 

Technology. 

Tlleston(MaryW.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 

FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.     Fourteenth  Ed 'i- 

tion.    Medium  i6mo.    is.  dr".  net.     Also  an 

edition  in  superior  binding  6s 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.      See  Little 

Books  on  Art  and  Little  Guides. 
Townley  (Lady  Susan).     MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK      With  16  Illustrations  and 
2  Maps.    Third  Ed.  DemyZro.   iQS.6d.net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Toynbee  (Pajret),  M.A.,  D.Litt.    IN  THE 
FOOTPRINTS    OF   DANTE.     A    Trea 
sury  of  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  works  of 
Dante.     Small  Cr.  %vo.     4jr.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies  and  Dante. 
Trench  (Herbert).    DKIUDRl.  Wi 

AND    OTHER     POEMS.      Second  and 
Revised  Edition.     Large  Post  8ve.     6s. 
NEW   POEMS.      Second  Edition.      Large 

Post  8v0.     6s. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col!eCe, 
Cambridge.     ENGLAND  UNDER  THF 
STUARTS.    With  Maps  and  Plans.     Third 
Edition.     Detny  8vo.     ios.  6d.  net 
Troutbeck  (G.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 
Tyler  (E.  A.),    B.A.,    F.C.S.      See  Junior 

School  Books. 
Tyrrell-Gill  (Frances).     See  Little  Books 

on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).     THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.      With  63  Illustrations. 
Edition.     Dtnty  8ft?.     ios.  6J.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Vaushan  (Henry).     See  Little  Library. 
Vauffhan (Herbert M.),  B. A. (Oxon.).  THE 
LAST    OF    THE    ROYAL   STUARTS, 
HENRY        STUART,        CARDINAL 
DUKE  OF  YORK.     With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Dewy  8t>0.      IQJ.  6</.  net. 


HAGEN.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren),  MA     Rl  A  I 

.SON  THE  INFERNO  Ml    I  >  AN  11 
With  an    Introduction    by  the    Rev.    Dr. 
MOORE.   /«  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  87'0.     i5j.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  DEAN  CHURCH.  In  Two  I  'olumes. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  151.  net. 

Vincent  (J.  E.).     THROUGH    EAST 
ANGLIA    IN    A   MOTOR   CAR. 
16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  FRANK  SOUTH- 
GATE,  R.B.A.,  and  a  Map.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Voegrelln  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina 
tion  Series. 

Waddell(Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D..C.B.  LHASA 
AM)  II  S  M  YSTKRII.S.  With  a  Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8w.  6s. 

Wade(G.  W.),  D.D.,  and  Wade  (J.  H.), 
M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 


Wanner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG 
NER'S  MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interprcta- 
tions,  embodying  Wagner's  own  explana 
tions.  By  ALICE  LEIGHTON  CLEATHEK 
and  BASIL  CRUMP.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Fcap  Zvo.  -2S.  6d.  each. 
VOL.  i.— THE  RING  OF  TUB  NTBELUNG. 

Third  Edition. 
VOL.    IL-^PARSIFAL,    LOHENGRIN,    and 

THE  HOLY  GKAIL. 
VOL.  in. — TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE. 
Walkley  (A.    B.).     DRAMA  AND  LIFE. 

CV.  8rv.     6s. 

Wall  (J.  C.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 
Wallace  Hadrill    (F.),    Second    Master    at 
Herne  Bay  College.    REVISION  NOTES 
ON  ENGLISH  HIM'ORY.   Cr.  8ro     u 
Walters  (H.   B.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art 

and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).     See  School  Histories. 
Walton   (Izaak)    and    Cotton    (Charles). 

Walton  ( I zaak).     See  Little  Library. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).      WITH    THE 
SIMPLE- HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.   Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8™.     is.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Watt  (Francis).     See  Henderson  (T.  F.) 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.     EXAMINA 
TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.Zvo.  zs. 
See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webber  (F.  C.).     See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 

Weir  '(Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 
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Wells(J.),M.A.,FellowandTutorofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr  .8vo.  v.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  "Eighth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  Bva.  35-.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wesley  (John).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wheldon(F.  W.).  A  LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.  The  life-story  of  St. 
Francis  retold  for  children.  With  15  Illus 
trations,  7  of  which  are  by  A.  H.  BUCK- 
LAND.  Large  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Whibley  (C.).     See  Henley  (W.  E.). 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR 
CHIES  :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Whitaker(Q.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
i  Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).     See  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.   E.),    M.A.     See  Commercial 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARDDE 
C  O  L  I  G  N  Y,  ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy  %vo. 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT 
BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).    See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Whitling  (Miss  L.),   late  Staff  Teacher  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery. 
THE    COMPLETE    COOK.       With  42 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  edition  is  also  published. 

Whitten  (W.).     See  Smith  (John  Thomas). 

Whyte(A.  G.),  P..Sc.   See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde     (Oscar).         DE     PROFUNDIS. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Sv0.     $s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  WORKS. 

A  Uniform  Edition.     Demy  Zvo. 
i2S.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA:    A  Play. 

POEMS. 

INTENTIONS  and  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN. 

SALOME.  A  FLORENTINE  TRA 
GEDY,  and  VERA;  or,  THE 
NIHILISTS. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN:  A  Play 
about  a  Good  Woman. 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE: 
A  Play. 

AN     IDEAL    HUSBAND:  A  Play. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST :  A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES,  THE 
HAPPY  PRINCE,  and  OTHER  TALES. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES. 

DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs.  6d. 


Williams   (A.).      PETROL    PETER:   or 

Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.     Illus 

trated  in  Colour  by  A.  W.  MILLS.     Demy 

4(0.     3.?.  6d.  net. 
Williamson  (M.    G.).,  M.A.     See  Ancient 

Cities. 
Williamson  (W.),    B.A.      See  Junior  Ex 

amination  Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 

Beginner's  Books. 
Wilmot-Buxton  (E.  M.).    MAKERS  OF 

EUROPE.    Outlines  of  European  History 

for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.     With  12 

Maps.     Ninth  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.    3*.  6d. 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     3$.  6d. 
A    BOOK    OF   NOBLE   WOMEN.     With 

16  Illustrations.     Cr.  8v0.     3^.  6d. 
A    HISTORY    OF    GREAT     BRITAIN: 

FROM    THE   COMING  OF  THE   ANGLES  TO 

THE  YEAR  1870.     With  20  Maps.     Cr.  Bvo. 

3*.  6rf. 

See  also  Beginner's  Books. 
Wilson(  Bishop.).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Wilson  (A.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilson  (H.  A.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
Wilson    (J.     A.).       See    Simplified    French 

Texts. 
Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.      LYRA    P  A  S- 

TORAL1S  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 

Home.     Pott  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.    EXERCISES  IN 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6<f. 
LATIN   HEXAMETER  VERSE  :  An  Aid 

to  Composition.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d.     KEY, 

ej.  net. 
Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See 

Antiquary's  Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 

Cities,  and  School  Histories. 
Winterbotham     (Canon),      M.A.,    B.Sc., 

LL.B.     See  Churchman's  Library. 
Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.-M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.     FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 

FIELD-MARSHAL.     With  Illustrations, 

and  29  Maps.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Demy  8v0.     js.  6a.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wood    (J.     A.     E.).        See    Textbooks    of 

Wood  (J.Wckory).     DAN  LENO.     Illus 

trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.  A.,  late  Scholarof 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Maior  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8ve>.  12.?.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth   (Christopher),    M.A.       See 

Antinnnrv's  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS  OF. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
NOWELL  C.  SMITH,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  /«  Three  Volumes. 


'LIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Selected  with  an  Introduction  bySTOi'FORD 
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THE  SYRIAC  CHRONICLE  KNOWN  AS  THAT  OF 
ZACHARIAH  OK  MITYLENE.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  8vo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  L.  Bidez  and  Lion 
Pannentier.  Demy  Svo.  ior.  6d.  net. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   PSELLUS.     Edited  by  C. 
Sathas.     Demy  8vo.     i$s.  net. 

ECTHESISCHRONICAAND  CHRON1CON  ATHEN- 

ARUM.     Edited  by  Professor  S.  P.  Lambros. 
Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OK  MOKEA.     Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.     DeutyZvo.     15*.  net. 


The  Churchman's  Bible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Fcap.  8vo.      is.  6d.  net  each. 


THE  EPISTLE  OK  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 

THE   GALATIANS.     Explained   by  A.    W. 

Robinson,  M.  A.     Second  Edition. 
ECCLESIASTES.    Explained  by  A.  W.  Streane 

D.D. 
THE  EPISTLE  OK  ST.  PAUL  THE  AI-OSTLE  TO 

THE  PHILIPPIANS.    Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 

Biggs,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

THE  EHISTLK  OF  ST.  JAMES.     Explained  by 
H.  W.  Fulford   M.A. 


ISAIAH.    Explained   by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D 

Two  Volumes.    With  Map.     zs.  net  each.  ' 
THE  EPISTLE  OK  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTI.E  TO 

THB  EHHESIANS.  Explained  by  G.  H.  Whita- 

ker,  M.A. 
THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING   TO    ST.    MARK. 

Explained    by    J.    C.    Du   Buisson,   M.A. 

zj.  6d.  net. 
THE   EPISTLE  OF    PAUL  THE   APOSTLE  TO 

THE     COLOSSIANS     AND     PHILEMON.         Ex 
plained  by  H.  J.  C.  Knight,    is.  net. 


The  Churchman's  Library 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


Croivn  8vo. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map. 

THE  KINGDOM  -OP  HEAVEN  HF.RE  AND  HERE 
AFTER.  By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 

B.SC..LL.B. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged. 


$s.  6d.  each. 

EVOLUTION.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
SOME    NEW    TESTAMENT    PROBLEMS.       By 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.    6s. 

THE  CHURCHMAN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  IJ.  A. 
Third  Edition. 

COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.  6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Crown  Svo. 


AESCHYLUS— The  Oresteian  Trilogy  (Agamem 
non,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides).  Translated 
by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.  $s. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  3* .  6d. 

CICERO— The  Speeches  against  Cataline  and 
Antony  and  for  Murena  and  Milo.  Trans 
lated  by  H.  K.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.  $s. 

CICERO — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.  3*.  6d. 

CICERO— De  Ofliciis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.  zs.  6<i. 


HORACE— The  Odes  and  Epodes.    Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.     zs. 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues     Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Ajax  and  Electra.     Translated  by 
E.  D.  Morshead,  M.A.     2*.  &/. 

TACITUS— Agricola    and    Germania.      Trans 
lated  by  R.  B.  Townshend.     2S.  6d. 

JUVENAL— Thirteen  Satires.      Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.     2S.6J. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GREEKS.  By  H.  R.  Walters.   I  VELAZQUEZ.     By  A.  de   Beruete.      With  04 
With  112  Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the         Plates.     Wide  Royal  Zvo.     ios.6d.net. 
Text.     Wide  Royal  Zro.     izs.6d.net. 
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BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM 
E"£ABETH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B 
Gibbms,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  as. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H. 
de  B.  Gibbms,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  „.  6d. 

T     °£  C°MMERCE,     By  H.  de 
is.  6.  '  M-A>    Seetm*&**#°*> 

A  GERMANI  COMMERCIAL  READER.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     2s. 
A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH 

w-  L"d"  M-A-  "*™ 


Commercial  Series 

Crown  %vo. 


lA 
M.A. 


y      OB.   frEiGN 

OF,  BUSINESS.     By  S.   Jackson, 
Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 


A  SHORT  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  F. 

G.  Taylor,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     J 6d 
FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    By 

S. E.    Bally.      With    Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition.     2s. 
GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By 

|E.    Bally      With   Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition.     2s.  6d. 
A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.    By  S.  E 

Bally  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  7s. 
PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPOND- 

ENCE.     By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Second 

Edition.     2s. 
A   ENTRANCE   GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS   AND 

BUSINESS.     By  H.  Jones.     1S.  6d. 
1  HE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBI  E 

ENTRY.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.     as. ' 
COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards 

Second  Edition,     zs. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

Wide  Royal  Sve.     25*.  net. 
MEZZOTINTS.     By  Cyril  Davenport.     With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
PORCELAIN.      By  Edward  Dillon.      With    ig 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  «  in 

Photogravure. 
MINIATURES.      By  Dudley  Heath.      With  9 

P  ates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  ic  in 

Photogravure. 
IVORIES.     By  A.  Maskell.     With  80  Plates  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
ENGLISH    FURNITURE.      By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With   160  Plates  in   Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure.    Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH     COLOURED    BOOKS.       By    Martin 

Hardie.      With  28   Illustrations  in  Colour 

and  Collotype. 


EUROPEAN  ENAMELS.     By  Henry  H.  Cunyng 
name,  C.  B.      With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 
GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  WORK.    By 
Nelson    Dawson.      With  many  Plates   in 
Collotype  and   a   Frontispiece    in    Photo 
gravure.     Second  Edition. 
GLASS.     By  Edward  Dillon.     With  37  Illus 
trations  in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 
SEALS.     By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.     With  52 
Illustrations  in  Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure. 

JEWELLERY.     By  H.  Clifford  Smith.     With  50 
Illustrations  in  Collotype,  and  4  in  Colour. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  8vo.     $s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
COLOURED    BOOKS 


OLD  COLOURED  BOOKS.     By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  8vo.  ss.  net. 
THE  LIKE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON,  ESQ. 

By  Nimrod.     With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Alken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.    Fourth 

Edition. 
THE   LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.      By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Alken. 
HANDLEY  CROSS.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With 

17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  J  ohn  Leech.     Second  Edition. 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 

Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
JORROCKS'  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 

Alken.     Second  Edition. 
ASK  MAMMA.      By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  13 

Coloured    Plates  and   70  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Alken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF 
THE  PICTURESQUE  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DOCTOR  SYNTAX  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.  By  William  Combe 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS  :  the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax 
By  the  Author  of 'The  Three  Tours.'  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor 
Syntax.'  Two  Volumes. 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

{Continued. 
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ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  LIBRARY  OF  PLAIN  AND  COLOURED  BOOKS— continued. 


THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:  A  Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  'Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

LIFE   IN   LONDON  :  or,    the   Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,   Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant    Friend,    Corinthian    lom.       By  I 
Pierce  Egan.     With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.     With  numerous  | 
Designs  on  Wood. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin.  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Alken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Gold 
smith.  With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row 
landson. 

THE  MILITARY  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY 
NEWCOME.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  NATIONAL  SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Alkcn. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 


GAMOMA  :  or  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta 
tions  and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN  :  Con 
taining  the  completes!  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

REAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty. 
By  a  Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME  IN 
THE  NAVY.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE:  A  Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPV.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  An  original  Workj  Characteristic, 
Satirical,  Humorous,  compnsing  scenes  and 
sketches  in  every  Rank  of  Society,  being 
Portraits  of  the  illustrious,  Eminent,  Eccen 
tric,  and  Notorious.  With  72  Coloured 
Plates  by  R.  CRUIKSHANK,  and  many 
Illustrations  on  wood.  Two  Volumes. 
7s.  net. 


PLAIN    BOOKS 


THE  GRAVE  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo 
gravure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  In 
vented  and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
^  — are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

JEsop's  FABLES.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

HANDY  ANDY.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

THB  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con 
temporary  Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo. 

JUNIOR  FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
JUNIOR  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By 

W.  Williamson,  I!.  A. 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.     Fourth  Edition. 
JUNIOR  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By 

S.  W   Finn,  M.A. 
JUNIOR  GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  T. 

C.  Weatherhead,  M.A.     KEY,  y.  6d.  net. 


JUNIOR  LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  ByC. 
G.  Bolting,  B.A.  Fifth  Edition.  KEY, 
31.  6d.  net. 

JUNIOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  EXAMINA 
TION  PAPERS.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  KEY, 
3-y.  6d.  net. 

JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

JUNIOR  GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
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Methuen's  Junior  School-Books 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A, 


A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION  PASSAGES.    By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A.     Fourteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     is.  td. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.     With 

Three  Maps.     Cr.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDINGTO  ST.  MARK.   Edited 

by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     With  Three  Maps. 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  W.William 
son,  B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Wrilin  g. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  zs. 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A. , 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edi 
tion.  Cr.  Ivo.  zs.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  Cr.  %vo.  zs. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  .  »tos.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  zs. 

ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE.  PHY 
SICS  by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  CHEMISTRY 

,        »    J-,r,    t^. B  C/-     WUVi  r>  Platrsan 


154  Diagrams.      Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  8w. 

zs.  dd. 
A  JUNIOR  GEOMETRY.      By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 

With  276  Diagrams.    Sixth.  Edition.     Cr. 

8z>0.  zs. 
ELEMENTARY    EXPERIMENTAL     CHEMISTRY. 

By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    With  4  Plates  and 

109   Diagrams.       Second   Edition  revised. 

Cr.  BTO.     zs. 
A    JUNIOR    FRENCH    PROSE.      By  R.  R.  N. 

Baron,  M.  A.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  *vo.    zs. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE.    With 

an    Introduction    and    Notes    by    William 

Williamson,  B.A.     With  Three  Maps.     Cr. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS.     Edited  by  A.  E. 

RUBIE,  D.D.     With  Maps.     Cr.Zvo.    is. 
A    JUNIOR   GREEK    HISTORY.    By   W.    H. 

Spragge,  M.A.     With  4  Illustrations  and  5 

Maps.     Cr.  *vo.     zs.  6d.         „„«-,„. 
A  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    By  H.  G.  *  ord, 

M.A.     Cr.  &vo.     zs.  6d. 

JUNIOR  LATIN  PROSE.    By  H.  N.  Asman, 


sicsbyW.  T.  Uougn,  A.JK.^.D.  ^ntiMiai^t   ,  ~  j^~~  „.---._ 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.   With  z  Plates  and  i       M.A.,  B.D.     Cr.  Bv 

Leaders  of  Religion 


THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Ol 
LANCELOT    ANDREWES.      By  K. 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
AUGUSTINE    OF    CANTERBURY.      By 


Edited  by  H   C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Cr.  8vo.     zs.  net. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Overtop  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G.  W.  Darnell, 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule   D.D. 
JOHNKNOX.  ByF.MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
THOMAS  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
GEORGF  FOX?THEQUAKER.    ByT.  Hodgkin: 

D.C.  L.     Third  Edition. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 


With  Portraits. 


pa. 

L,.   u  tie>, 

i 


By  W.   H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 
JOHN  DONNE.     By  Augustus  J 


„  „ 
ssopp,  D.D. 


y  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  zs.  bd.  net. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST  :  called  also  the 
Ecclesiastical  Music.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 

A*R.      Edited  by  Walter 


THE  T  C.  S-  Gibson, 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
A   BOOK  OF   DEVOTIONS.     Edited  by  J.   W. 

^tanbridee   B  D.     Second  Edition. 
A  SSSK21  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 

LIFE.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.  D.  Fourth  Ed. 
\  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 


.    y       £C-t**V*-P/    )     •«• 

THE  INNER  WAY.     By  J.  Tauler.     I 

ONATWE  LoviToF  GOD.     By  St.   Francis  de 

Sales.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
IYRA  APOSTOLICA.      By  Cardinal    Newman 

and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 

M.A.,  and  Canon  H.  C.  Beechmg,  M.A. 
THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.   Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A.  _ 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.      Edited  by  C. 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
A    MANUAL    OF    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 

SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  B.D. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION — continued. 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSKLM.   Edited  bv 

C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF   OF   SIN 
NERS.     By  John  Bunyan.     Edited  by  S.  C. 

Freer,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA.      Edited 

by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.  D. 
LYRA    SACRA  :    A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 

Edited  by  Canon  H.    C.   Beeching,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  revised. 
A  DAY  BOOK  FROM  THE  S  MNTS  AND  FATHERS. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM.     A 

Selection  from  the  English  Mystics.   Edited 

by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE.   A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.R.Inge,  M.A. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  DEVOUT  LIFE. 

By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.     Translated  and 

Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 
THE    LITTLE    FLOWERS  OF    THE  GLORIOUS 

MESSER     ST.     FRANCIS      AND     or     MIS 

FRIARS.     Done  into  English  by  W.  Hey- 

wood.      With   an   Introduction   by  A.   G. 

Ferrers  Howell. 


MANCHESTER  AL  MONUO  :  a  Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse, 
Editor  of  'A  Little  Book  of  Life  and 
Death.' 

THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE,  which  Disentangles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect  Contemplation, 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  by  Dr.  Michael  de  Molinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Kathleen  Lyttelton.  And  a  Note  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland. 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 
AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS.  By  John 
Wesley.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Canon  C.  Bodington. 

PRKCES  PRIVATE.  By  Lancelot  Andrewes. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Selections  from  the 
Translation  by  Canon  F.  E.  Brightman. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A.  E. 
Burn,  D.D. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  \6nio.     2s.  6d.  tut. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


GREEK  ART.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 

BOOKPLATES.    E.Almack. 

REYNOLDS.     J.  Sime.    Second  Edition. 

ROMNEY.     George  Paston. 

WATTS.     R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

LEIGHTON.    Alice  Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ.      Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.   R. 

Gilbert. 

GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
VANDYCK.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 
TURNER.     Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 
DORER.    Jessie  Allen. 
HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 
BURNE-JONES.     Fortunee  de  Lisle,       Third 

Edition. 


HOPPNER.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

REMBRANDT.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

COROT.     Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 

RAPHAEL.     A.  R.  Dryhur^L 

MILLET.     Netta  Peacock. 

ILLUMINATED  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

CHRIST  IN  ART.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 

JEWELLERY.    Cyril  Davenport. 

CLAUDE.    E.  Dillon. 

THE  ARTS  OF  JAHAN.     E.Dillon. 

ENAMKLS.     Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 

MINIATURES.     C.  Davenport. 

CONSTABLE.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

OUR  LADY  IN  AKT.     Mrs.  H.  L.  Jenner. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  ibttw.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNER. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OK  ENGLISH  POETS. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Small  Pott  Sw,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.;  leather •,  3*.  6J.  net. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trationsfrom  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4)  an 
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adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the  natural 
features  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 

-r-r  -n  TT  \\T  T*~ 


CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      By   A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.     Second  Edition. 
OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.     By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.     Eighth  Edition. 
ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    By  George  Clinch. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  G-  E.  Troutbeck. 

Second  Edition^ 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
THE    MALVERN    COUNTRY.      By  B.    C.    A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
SHAKESPEARE'S    COUNTRY.      By   B.    C.    A. 

Windle,  D.  Sc. ,  F.  R.  S.     Third  Edition. 

NORTH  WALES.    By  A.  T.  Story. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
CHESHIRE.     By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
CORNWALL.     By  A.  L.  Salmon. 
DERBYSHIRE.     By  J.   Charles  Cox,   LL.D., 

-C*    C     A 

DEVON.  '  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

DORSET.     By  Frank  R.  Heath.    Second  Ed. 

HAMPSHIRE.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F. S. A. 


By    H.     W.    Tompkins, 
By  G.  Clinch. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

F.R.H.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
KENT.     By  G.  Clinch. 
KERRY.     By  C.  P.  Crane. 
MIDDLESEX.    By  John  B.  Firth. 
NORFOLK.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.     By  Wakeling  Dry. 
OXFORDSHIRE.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
SOMERSET.     By  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
SUFFOLK.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
SURREY.     By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.     Second 

Edition. 
THE  EAST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.    By  J.  E. 

THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.     By  J  E. 
Morris. 

BRITTANY.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
NORMANDY.     By  C.  Scudamore. 
ROME     By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.      By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  %vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  -   ' 


tut. 


Anon.     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 

AuL8t£|IC(Jane).      PRIDE  AND  PREJU 

DICE.    Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.    Two  Vols 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.    Edited  by  E.V. 


Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Edited  by  ANNIE 
MATHESON  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 


LEGENDS.     Edited 


THE  '  ROMANY  "RYE.      Edited  by 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  by  W 

CaSn^Geo^ef-fELECTIONS  FROM 
*T»Tj"c*  A T^XI'  T ACOI5IN  \  with  CJEORGK 
CANNING'S  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 

DEANE. 


DANTE.       Translated  by  H.    F.   CARY. 
Edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Trans 
lated  by  H.  F.  CARY.    Edited  by  PAGET 


Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  CARY.     Edited  by  PAGET 

y'cQeo^t):  ^ELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Fdited  bv  R.  A.  STREATFEILD. 
Deane  (A.yC.).      A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Ferrle^Susan).  MARRIAGE  Edited 
by  A.  GOODRICH  -  FREER  and  LORD 
IDDESLEIGH.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell(Mrs.).    CRANFORD.    Eaued  by 


LETTER,     Edited  by  PERCY  DEARMER 


W.).      EOTHEN.     With  an 
Tntroduction  and  Notes.     Second  Edition. 
[Continued. 
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THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY — continued. 

Lamb    (Charles).      ELIA,     AND     THE 

LAST   ESSAYS   OF    ELIA.     Edited    by 

E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS     Edited 

by  A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.     A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     LONGFELLOW.        Edited    by 

L.  M.  FAITHFUI.L. 
Marvell   (Andrew).      THE    POEMS    OF 

ANDREW    MARVELL.     Edited  by  E. 

WRIGHT. 
Milton  (John).      THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  H.  C.  ; 

BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Molr(D.  M.).    MANSIEWAUCH.    Edited; 

by  T.  F.  HENDERSON. 
Nichols (J.  B.  B.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).    THE  MAXIMS  OF  ' 

LA     ROCHEFOUCAULD.       Translated  , 

by   Dean   STANHOPE.      Edited  by  G.    H.   j 

POWELL. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).     REJECTED  i 

ADDRESSES.     Edited  by  A.  D.  GODLEV,  ! 

M.A. 
Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.     Edited  by  H.  W.  PAUL.          I 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).     THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TEX.\  V- 

SON.  Edited  by  J.CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A. 
IN    ME  MORI  AM.        Edited    by  Canon 

H.  C.  BEECHING.  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.      Edited  by  ELIZABETH 

WORDSWORTH. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH. 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).     VANITY   FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  GWYNN.     Three  I'olumes. 
PENDENNIS.     Edited   by   S.   C.WVNN. 

Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.     Edited  by  S.  GWYNN. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  EditedbvS.  GWYNN. 
Vaughan    (Henry).      THE    POEMS    OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  EDWARD 

HUTTON. 

Walton    (Izaak).       THE     COMPLEAT 

ANGLER.     Edited  by  J.  BUCK  AN. 
Waterhouse    (Elizabeth).       A    LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 

by.     Eleventh  Edition. 
Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSWORTH.      Edited    by  NOWELL 

C.  SMITH. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.   Edited  by GEOKGK 

SAMPSON. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  l6mo.     In  40  Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     los.  net. 

Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotinn,  or  literary  genius. 

THR  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LORD  HERBERT  OK 
CHERBURY.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.  Demy  ^tno.  Leather,  2*.  net. 

THE  VISIONS  OF  DOM  FRANCISCO  QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather,  as.  net. 

POEMS.  P.y  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi 
tion  of  1848.  Leather,  2*.  net. 


EUPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  l-'rom  the  edition  pub 
lished  by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
•$imo.  Leather,  2*.  ntt. 

POLONIUS:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In 
stances.  By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.  Demy  yitno.  Leather,  ts.  net. 

THE  RuBArvAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  ist  edition 
of  1859,  Fourth  Edition.  Leather,  is.  net. 


Fcap.  Xvo. 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.   By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 

D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.     By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 

burgh,  M.A.     With  12  Illustrations.  Second 

Edition. 
JOHN  HOWARD.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON.     By  A.  C.  BENSON,  M.A. 

With  9  Illustrations. 
SIR    WALTER   RALEIGH.     By  I.   A.    Taylor. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
ERASMUS.     By  E.   F.   H.   Capey.      With   12 

Illustrations. 
THK  YOUNG  PRETENDER.     By  C.    S.   Terry. 

With  19  Illustrations. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Each  volume,  cloth,  2$.  6d.  net ;  leather,  53.  6d.  net. 

ROBERT    BURNS.       By    T.     F.    Henderson. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
CHATHAM.     By  A.   S.    M'Dowall.     With   12 


Illustrations. 
FRANCIS    OF    ASSISI.      By    Anna  M.    Stod- 

dart.     With  16  Illustrations. 
CANNING.     By  W.  Alison  Phillips.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
BEACONSFIELD.     By  Walter  Sichel.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
JOHANN    WOLFGANG    GOETHE.      By  Hr  G. 

Atkins.     With  16  Illustrations. 
FRANCOIS  FENF.LON.       B.v  Viscount  St  Cyres. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
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School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cr.  too. 
FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fourteenth  Edition. 

KEY.     Sixth  Edition.     6s.  net. 
LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Thirteenth  Edition. 

KEY.     Sixth  Edition.     6*.  net. 
GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition. 

KEY.     Fourth  Edition.    6s.  net. 
GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     By  R.  J. 
Morich,    Seventh  Edition. 

KEY.     Third  Edition.    6s.  net. 


ar. 


HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY    EXAMINATION 

PAPERS.      By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.     Third 

Edition. 
PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.      By  R.  E. 

Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
GENERAL         KNOWLEDGE        EXAMINATION 

PAPERS.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,    M.A. 

Sixth  Edition. 

KEY.     Fourth  Edition,      js.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  WARWICKSHIRE. 

B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
A    SCHOOL    HISTORY    OF    SOMERSET. 

Walter  Raymond.    Second  Edition. 
A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF    LANCASHIRE. 

W.  E.  Rhodes. 


School  Histories 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 
By 

By 
By 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  SURREY.     By  H.  E. 
Maiden,  M.A. 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 
Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


By  V. 


Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
One  Shilling  each. 


L'HiSTOiRE  D'UNE  TULIPE.  Adapted  by  T.  R. 

N . Crofts,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
ABDALLAH.     Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 
LE  DOCTEUR  MATHEUS.     Adapted  by  W.  P. 

LA  BOUILLIE  AU  MIEL.     Adapted  by  P.  B. 
JKAN8VAT.JKAN.  Adapted  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper. 

Methuen's  Standard  Library 

Cloth,  is.  net;  double  volumes,  is.  6d.net.     Paper,  6d.  net:  double  volume,  is.  net. 


LA  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND.     Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
MEMOIRES  DE  CADICHON.     Adapted  by  J.  F. 

Rhoades. 
L'EQUIPAGE     DE    LA     BELLE-NIVERNAISE. 

Adapted  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts. 
L'HISTOIRE     DE     PIERRE     ET     CAMILLE. 

Adapted  by  J.  B.  Patterson. 


THE    MEDITATIONS    OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves. 
SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.     Jane  Austen. 
ESSAYS   AND     COUNSELS     and     THE     NEW 

ATLANTIS.        Francis       Bacon,        Lord 

Verulam. 
RELIGIO    MEDICI    and    URN    BURIAL.      Sir 

Thomas  Browne.     The   text   collated  by 

A.  R.  Waller. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    John  Bunyan. 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Edmund  Burke. 
THE  POEMS  AND  SONGS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Double  Volume. 
THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  NATURAL  AND 

REVEALED.     Joseph  Butler. 
MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS.    T.  CHATTERTON. 
TOM  JONES.    Henry  Fielding.    Treble  Vol. 
CRANFORD.     Mrs.  Gaskell. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 

THE     ROMAN      EMPIRE.       E.    GaWipn. 

Text  and  Notes  revised  by  J.    B.   Bury. 

Seven  double  volumes. 
THE   CASE  is  ALTERED.     EVERY   MAN  IN 

His  HUMOUR.    EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  H 

HUMOUR.     Ben  Jonson. 


THE  POEMSANDPLAYS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
CYNTHIA'S  REVELS.      POETASTER.      Ben 

Jonson. 
THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.    Double  volume. 

The  Text  has  been  collated    by  E.    de 

Selincourt. 
ON  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     By  Thomas 

a  Kempis.      Translation  by  C.  Bigg. 
A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 

LIFE.    W.  Law. 
PARADISE  LOST.    John  Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES  AND  THE  TENURE  OF    KlNGS 

AND  MAGISTRATES.    John  Milton. 
UTOPIA  AND  POEMS.     Sir  Thomas  More. 
THE  REPUBLIC    OF    PLATO.      Translated  by 

Sydenham  and  Taylor.     Double  Volume. 

Translation  revised  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
THE    LITTLE    FLOWERS    OF    ST.    FRANCIS. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.     In 

10  volumes. 
PRINCIPAL  POEMS,  1815-1818.     Percy  Bysshe 

Shelley.     With  an  Introduction  by  C.  D. 

Locock. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.     Robert  Southey. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
SELBORNE.    Gilbert  White. 
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Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCH1LD,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated. 


PRACTICAL      MECHANICS.       S.     H.     Wells. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     $s.  6d. 
PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY.  Part  i     W.  French, 

M.A.     Cr.  Bvo.     Fourth   Edition,     is.  6.Y. 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.     Part  n.   W.French 

and  T.  H.  Boardman.     Cr.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
EXAMPLES  IN  PHYSICS.     By  C.   E.  Jackson, 

B.A.     Cr.  Bvo.     as.  6d. 
TECHNICAL   ARITHMETIC    AND    GEOMETRY. 

By    C.    T.    Millis,    M.I.M.E.       Cr.    Bvo. 

3-f.  6d.  vjeorge  pcnicr,  JJ.OL.  \isun\i.  j,i  u.  L 

PLANT  LIFE,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School.  ,       many  Diagrams.     Cr.  Bvo.     as.  6d. 

By   Horace    F.   Jones,    F.C.S.     With  320 

Diagrams.     Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 
THE  COMPLETE  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY.    By  F. 

M.  Oldham,  B.A.     With  126  Illustrations. 

Cr.  Bvo.     4S.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  FOR  PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

PHYSICS  SECTION.      By    W.    T.   Clough, 


A.R.C.S.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  CHEMISTRY 
SECTION,  liy  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.  With  2  Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  Bvo.  2j. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS, 
Practical,  Graphical,  and  Theoretical.  By 
W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  51  Diagrams. 
Cr.  Bvff.  $*' 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By 
George  Senter,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.D.  With 


AN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.CS.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo.  zs.  6d. 

FIRST  YEAR  PHYSICS.  ByC.  E.Jackson.M.A. 
With  51  diagrams.  Cr.  Bvo.  is.  6d. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 


By  A.  C.  Horth. 


Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

BUILDERS'  QUANTITIES.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  Bvo.  4S.  dd. 

REPOUSS£  METAL  WORK. 
Cr.  Bvo.    as.  6d. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER:  An  Intro 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer 
ing.  By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.X 
and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E. 
Cr.  Bvo.  4S.  6d. 

ENGINEERING  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE.  By 
C.  C.  Allen.  Cr  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 


How  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     is.  6d. 
CARPENTRY  A'ND  JOINERY.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Bro.     3*.  td. 
MILUNEKY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

By  Clare  Hill.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  zs. 
INSTRUCTION  IN  COOKERY.    A.  P.  THOMSON. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TEX 
TILE  DESIGN.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
Bvff.  js.  6d. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Sixth  Edition.  DetnyZvo.  izs.6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
RELIGION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.  DetnyKvo.  ios.6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition  revised. 
Demy  Svo.  izs.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CREEDS.      By   A.   E.  Burn,  D.D.     Demy 

8v0.     iof.  6d. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  AMERICA.     By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 

Demy  Bvo.     los.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

ByJ.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.    Dtmy  Zvo. 

tot.  6d. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Edited  with  Intro 
duction  and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition  Demy  Zro.  IDS.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  &vo.  6s. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  Third 
Edition,  los.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTI  E 


TO  THB  CORINTHIANS.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.     Demy  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.     Edited  with  In 
troduction  and  Notes  by  R.   J.    Knowling, 

D.D.     DemvBvo.     6s. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.     Edited  H.  A.  Red- 

path,  M.A.,  D  Litt.     Deinv  Bvo.     los.  6d. 
A    COMMENTARY    ON    EXODUS.      By  A.   H. 

M'Neile,  B.D.      With  a  Map  and  3  Plans. 

Demy  Bvo.     IQS.  6d. 
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ANL 
8vo      6s  Edition.       Cr 

THE  'BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     '  Second  Edi 

tion.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second  Edition 


PETEApARIT 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.      Thin 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
I  KNOW  A    MAIDEN.       Third  Edition 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.     Also  Medium  %vo.     6d. 
Austen  (Jane).    PRIDE    AND    PRETU 

DICE.    McdiumZvo.    6d 
Bagot(  Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY 

rhird  Edition,  Cr.  8w.   6s.   Also  Medium 

THJT  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
TEMPTATION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  New  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

vvo.    6s. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

ova.     6s.     Also  Medium  %vo.     6cf 
Balfpwr  (Andrew).      BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD.     Medium  8vo.     6d 
Baring-Gould  (S.).     ARMINELL.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
URITH.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo     6d 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.     6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.    Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s.  \ 

Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

8va.    6s.     Also  Medium  8v0.    6d. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.       Illustrated.! 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.     6d. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third  \ 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
GUAVAS   THE    TINNER.         Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.     dr. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus- 

trated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Cr.  8vo     6s. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.     Also  Medium  &vo.     6d. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Crown  8vo.     6s 
LITTLE   TUTENNY.      A    New  Edition. 

Medium  8v0.     6d. 
FURZE  BLOOM.    Mediu 


A      (Robert).       IN    THE    MIDST   OF 
ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s 
Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 

..  COUNTESS     TEKLA.         Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s.    Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE      TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo     6s 
THE    STRONG    ARM.      Second  Edition. 

]  BN  /IE    BAXTER    JOURNALIST. 

Medium  8vo.     6d. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DlVERPIiNG  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW;  or,  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  With  a  Frontispiece 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire),  M.P.  EMMANUEL  BUR 
DEN,  MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustra 
tions  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.  Second  Ed 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Benson  (E.  F.)  DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE 
DAY.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Btv.  6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
THE  VINTAGE.    Medium  8vo.     6d 
Benson    (Margaret).        SUBJECT     TO 

VAN  ITY.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
Birmingham   (George   A.).     THE    BAD 
TIMES.       Second  Edition.       Crown  %vo 
6s. 

Bowles   (G.    Stewart).     A    GUN-ROOM 

DITTY  BOX.   Second  Ed.  Cr.  8vo    is  6d 

Bretherton     (Ralph     Harold).       THE 

MILL.      Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Bronte  (Charlotte).     SHIRLEY.   Medium 

Zvo.     6d. 

Burke  (Barbara).     BARBARA  GOES  TO 
OXFORD.     With  16  Illustrations.     Third 
Edition.    Cr.  8r'o.     6s 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS.    Medium  8vo.     6d. 
Caffyn  (Mrs.)  ('  Iota').    ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER.    Medium  Bve.    6d. 
Campbell    (Mrs.    Vere).    F  E  R  R  I  B  Y. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
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Capes  (Bernard).  THE  EXTRAOR 
DINARY  CONFESSIONS  OF  DIANA 
PLEASE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

A  JAY  OF  ITALY.    Fourth  Ed.   Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.   Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

Carey  (Wymond).  LOVE  THE  JUDGE. 
Second  Edition.  C*.  Bvo.  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O'  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  A.  H. 
Buckland.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Charlton  (Randal).  M  A  V  E.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Chesney(Weatherby).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OFTHEGREAT  EMERALD  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BUNGALOW. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated  by 
GORDON  BROWNE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3*.  td. 

A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A  BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS.  Medium  Bvo.  6d 

Corelll  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Twenty- Ninth  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

VENDETTA.  Twenty-Sixth  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

THELMA.    Thirty-Eighth  Ed.    Cr.Bvo.   6s. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 
SELF.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  L1LITH.  Fifteenth  Edi 
tion.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD.    Sixteenth  Ed.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THK 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Forty-Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Eleventh 
Edition,  ij+th  Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  i5o/A  Thousand.  Cr.Bvo  6s 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  SIMPLE  I.oYK 
STORY.  Twelfth  Edition.  i47th  Thou 
sand.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  BJ-O.  6s. 

BOY:  a  Sketch.     Tenth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

CAMEOS.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).     See  Sara  Jeannette 

CottereH1'  (Constance).      THE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.  Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of 'The  Raiders,' 

etc.    LOCH  INVAR.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 


Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON 
MENT.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

JOHANNA.  Second  Edi 'lion.    Cr.Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  Medium  Bvo  6d. 

ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Bro.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

A  STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  3*.  6d.  Also  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

Crosbte  (Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.Bro.  6s. 

Cuthell  (Edith  E.).  ONLY  A  GUARD. 
ROOM  DO;  i.  Illustrated  by  W.  PARKIN 
SON.  Crown  Bvo.  $s.  6d. 

Dawson  (Warrington).  THE  SCAR. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SCOURGE    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

Deakin  (Dorothea).  THE  YOUNG 
COLUMBINE.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
LEWIS  BAUMRR.  Cr.  BTO.  6s. 

Deane  (Mary).  THE  OTHER  PAWN. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.       Tenth  Edition.      Cr.  Bvo.      6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo,    6d. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).    See  page  39. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.      Illus 
trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d, 

Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS.  Medium  8r<>.  6d. 

Erskine  (Mr*.  Steuart).  THE  MAGIC 
PLUMES.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Fenn  «3.  Manville).  SYD  BEI.TON;  or, 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.  Illus 
trated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  3S.  6<f. 

Flndlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fijth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  Medium  $vo.  6d. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Find  later  (Mary).  A  NARROW  WAY. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo..  6s. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE    ROSE    OF  JOY.        Third   Edition. 

A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.  With  8  Illus- 
t rations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  B~'O.  6s. 

Fitzpatrick  (K.)  THE  WEANS  AT 
ROWALLAN.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi 
tion.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Francis    (M.  E.).    (Mrs.  Francis  Blun- 
dell).     STEPPING   WESTWARD. 
.Second  Edit  on.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
I  MARGERY     O'     THE     MILL.        Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Bvo,     6s. 

Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh).  THE  SLAKING 
OF  THE  SWORD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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IN    THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    LORD. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
Fry  <B.  andC.B.).    A  MOTHER'S  SON. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
Fuller-Maitland    (Ella).       BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Gallon   (Tom).      RICKERBY'S    FOLLY.  I 

Medium  8v0.     6d. 
Qaskell  (Mrs.).     CRANFORD.     Medium  j 

Zvo.     6d. 

MARY  BARTON.     Medium  8v0.    6a. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    Medium  too.    6d.  > 
Gates  (Eleanor).    THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 

QerardMlDorothea).       HOLY      MATRI 

MONY.    Medium  8v0.    6d. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.     Cr.  8v0.    6s. 

Also  Medium  &z>0.    6d. 
THE      IMPROBABLE      IDYL.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  Medium 

Gissing6(George).      THE  TOWN     TRA- 
VELLER.   Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.     6d. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Qlanyill^ErnTst).0'  THE  INCA'S  TREA 
SURE.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8z0.     3*.  6«- 
Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.   Illustrated.   Cr.too. 
is.  6d.     Also  Medium  %vo.     6d. 

Qllig  (Charles).      BUNTER'S    CRUISE. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Bv0.     3*.  6d. 


A  CHANGE  OF  AIR,  Sixth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  &vo.    6d. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  &v0.     6d. 

THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT  AN 
TONIO.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.Kvo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  &v0.     6d. 

PHROSO.      Illustrated  by  H.   R.   MILLAR. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

OU  IS  ANTE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8va.   6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
A  SERVANT   OF   THE   PUBLIC.     Illus 

trated.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s.  , 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.    With  a  Fron 
tispiece  by  A.  H.  BUCKLAND.     Thir4  Ed. 

(Graham).    THE  LADY  OF  LYTE. 
TELL 


.      r*7>0.6s. 
Hueffer  (Ford  Madox).      AN   ENGLISH 
GIRL:    A  ROMANCE.       Second   Edition. 

Hutten^Baroness  von).     THE   HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  8v0.   6s. 
\  Hyne    (C.    J.    Cutclifie).       MR.     HOR- 
ROCKS,    PURSER.      Fourth   Edition. 

PIUNcl'RU'PERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 


Second  Edition.      Cr.  ivo.     6s 
Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN  VARYING 


and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE   MAN.      Twelfth  Ed.     Cr.  %vo. 


THE 
Zvo.    6s. 
Herbertson    (Agnes    G.). 

DEAN.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


PATIENCE 


Hi?hEet?-(Robert):     THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

TONGUES^    CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.    Cr.  too.    to.     / 


.  M  AN6Y'  CARGOES. 

Thirtieth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y  **• 
SEA  URCHINS.     Fifteenth  Edition..     Cr. 

A  MASTER6OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated  by  WILL 
OWEN.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  $s.  bd. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated  by  WILL 
OWEN  and  Others.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 

THE'SKI'P6PER'S  WOOING.     Ninth  Edi 

tion     Cr.  &v0.    y.  6d. 
AT    SUNWICH    PORT.      Illustrated    by 

WILL  OWEN.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  w.6rf. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated  by  WILL 

OWEN     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    3S.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.      Illustrated  by  WILL  OWEN. 


Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

IIbS8OF   'ALLAH.    Si*^ 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Houe  (Anthony).     THE  GUiJ 
CAR.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 


S^T  SIDE.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.      Second  Edition. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.      Third  Edition. 
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KesterfVaughan).  THE  FORTUNES  OF  | 

THE  LANDRAYS.  Illustrated.  Cr.Bvo.6s.  \ 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).      WITH  ESSEX  ! 

IN  IRELAND.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Lc    Queux  (William).      THE    HUNCH 
BACK  OF  WESTMINSTER.    Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  ThirdEd.  Cr.8vo.6s. 
THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).    ORRAIN.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 
Linton(E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 

OF    JOSHUA    DAVIDSON.       Medium 

Bvo.  6d. 
London  (Jack).     WHITE  FANG.    With  a 

Frontispiece    by    CHARLES     RIVINGSTON 

BULL.         Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Lucas  (E.  V.).     LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An 

Oblique  Narration.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 
Lyall  (Edna).      DERRICK   VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST,     vnd  Thousand.     Cr.  Bvo. 

3*.  6d.     Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
Maartens  (Maarten).     THE  NEW  RELI 
GION  :  A   MODERN  NOVEL.     Third  Edi 
tion.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
McCarthy  (Justin  H.X     THE  LADY  OF 

LOYALTY  HOUSE.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

THE  DRYAD.   Second  Edition.   Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE   DUKE'S    MOTTO.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Macdonald      (Ronald).         A       HUMAN 

TRINITY.    Second  Edition     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Macnaujrhtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  M'NAB.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 

Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THECARISSIMA.   Fifth  Ed.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Ed i- 

tion.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE     HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
Mann(Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA'SSUMMER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.   A  New  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.   A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

GRAN'MA'S  JANE.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 


A  WINTER'S  TALE.  A  New  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.      A   New 
Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.  ThirdEd.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.  Illus 
trated  by  M.  B.  MANN.  Cr.  Bro.  35.  6d. 

WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.  Illus- 
trated  by  M.  B.  MANN.  Cr.  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  GOATS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6t. 

A  SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR.     MediumBvo.    6d. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY'S  SECRET.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

A  MOMENT'S  ERROR.    Mediumlvo.    6d. 

Marriott  (Charles).  GENEVRA.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE 
Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL.     MediumBvo.    6d. 

Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  LOVE.  Third. 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  MIRACLE. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  COWARD  BEHIND  THE  CUR 
TAIN.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 

THE  GODDESS.    MediumBvo.    6d. 

THE  JOSS.     MediumBvo.    6d. 

Marshall  (Archibald).  MANY  JUNES. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).     CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 

Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Cr.Bvo. 
6s.  Also  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

THE  FERRYMAN  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

TALLY-HO!    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART.    MediumBvo.   6d. 

MaxwelKW.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi 
tion.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.    Seconded.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY :  BE 
TWEEN  You  AND  I.  Being  the  Intimate 
Conversations  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Maybury.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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Meade(L.  T.).     DRIFT. 


Second  Edition. 

6d- 


VICTORY.     Cr.  8w.     6* 

A  GIRL  OF  THE   PEOPLE.      Illustrated 

by  R.  BARNET.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  -is  f>d 
HEPSY  GIPSY.   Illustrated  by  E.  HOPKINS! 

Crown  8v0.     zs.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A  STORY  OF 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  TOWN.     Illustrated  by 

E.   HOPKINS.      Second  Edition.      Crown 

8v0.     3-r.  6d. 
Melton  (R.).      CAESAR'S  WIFE.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
Meredith     (Ellis).       HEART     OF     MY 

HEART.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 


Miller  (Esther).    LIVING  LIES. 
Edition.     Cr.  8v0.    6s. 


Third 


Mltford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.       Illustrated.       Sixth    Edition. 


3v0.    6d. 
RISING. 


Cr.  Zvo.    3j.  6d.    Also  Medium 
IN    THE    WHIRL    OF    THE 

Thi>-d  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.    6s 
THE  RED  DERELICT. 

Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
Moles  worth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 

Illustrated  by  GORDON   BROWNE.      Second  \ 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     $s.  6d. 
Montgomery  (K.  L.).    COLONEL  KATE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
Montresor  (F.  P.).    THE  ALIEN.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
Morrison  (Arthur).      TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.    Seventh  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Fourth  Edi. 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.     Also  Medium  8v0.  6d. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Nesbit(E.).     (Mrs.  H.  Bland).     THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.       Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.      Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
Norris  (W.  E.).    HARRY  AND  URSULA: 

A  STORY  WITH  TWO  SIDES  TO  IT.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 
HIS  GRACE.     Medium  too.     6d. 
GILES  INGILBY.    Medium  too.    6d. 
THE    CREDIT     OF     THE      COUNTY. 

Medium  too.    6d. 
LORD    LEONARD    THE     LUCKLESS. 

Medium  too.     6d. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  Medium  too.  6d. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Medium  too.  6d. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY'S  WALK. 

Medium  too.     6d. 
SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      Medium 

THE  PRODIGALS.     Medium  too.    6d. 
THE  TWO  MARYS.    Medium  8vo.     6d. 
Ollivant     (Alfred).     OWD  BOB,    THE 

GREY  DOG   OF  KENMUIR.      With  a 

Frontispiece.         Eleventh     Edition.       Cr, 

too.    6s. 
Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 


Oxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  MAUKICE  GREIF- 
FENHAGEN.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  GATE  OF   THE    DESERT. 


PROFIT  AN 

!£    P?/0t^rvVUre    ky    HAROLD    CopTiNcT 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s 

THE  LONG  ROAD.     With  a  Frontispiece 
l£     Ph,ot°§ra.vure   by    HAROLD    COPPING. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  too      6s 
Pal«  (Barry).     LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

PIERRE    AND    HIS 
ixth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 


PEOPLE. 


.  . 

MRS.  FALCHION.  FifthEditi 


6s. 


Cr. 


THE   TRANSLATION    OF    A  SAVAGE. 

/  nird  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE    TRAIL    OF   THE    SWORD.     Illus- 
tratecl.     Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.    6d. 

Second  Edition.  \  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.    6d. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE   NORTH. 
The    Last  Adventures   of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.     Illus- 

trated.     Fifteenth  Edition.    Cr.  8v0.    6s. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    THE   STRONG:    a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.    Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     3$.  6d. 

Also  Medium  8v0.    6d. 
Pemberton   (Max).      THE   FOOTSTEPS 
OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Third 
Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.    6s. 

Also  Medium  %vo.    6d. 
I   CROWN  THEE  KING, 
tions   by  Frank  Dadd   and   A. 
Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
Also  Medium.  8z>0. 


With  Illustra- 
Forrestier. 


6d. 


Phillpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fifth  Edi 
tion.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
SONS     OF     THE     MORNING.      Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

Also  Medium  8v0.     6d. 
THE  AMERICAN   PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.   With  a  Frontis 
piece.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  8?'0.      6s. 
THE  PORTREF.VE.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.8v0.  6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  8r0.    6s. 
A  Iso  Medium  8v0.    6d. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  CATALOGUE 


THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvt.     6s. 

THE  FOLK  AFIELD.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Pickthall     (Marmaduke).       SATD    THE 
FISHERMAN.    Seventh  Ed.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

BRENDLE.     Second  Edition      Cr.Bvo.     6s. 

THE   HOUSE   OF   ISLAM.       Third  Edi 
tion.     Cr.  Bvo.     fts. 

'Q'  (A.  T.  Qulller Couch).     THE  WHITE 
WOLF.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

MERRY- GARDEN    AND   OTHER 
STORIES.     Cr.Bvo.     6s. 

MAJOR    VIGOUREUX.       Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Rawson     (Maud   Stepney).      THE    EN 
CHANTED  GARDEN.   Fourth  Edition. 

Rhys    '(Grace).        THE    WOOING     OF 

SHEILA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Ridge   (W.  Pett).      LOST    PROPERTY. 

Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

ERB.     Second  Edition.     Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  TH  E  STATE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d.     Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  Netv  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 
MRS.    GALER'S   BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.     Cr.  Bra. 

y.  6d. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     §s. 
NAME   OF    GARLAND.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL.   Medium 

Bvff.    6d. 
Ritchie   (Mrs.    David  Q.).      MAN    AND 

THE     CASSOCK.       Second  Edition. 

Croivn  Bvo.     6s. 
Roberts  (C.  O.  D.).     THE   HEART   OF 

THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  Bvo.  y.  6a. 
Robins   (Elizabeth).       THE   CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.      Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Rosenkrantz    (Baron    Palle).        T  H  E 

MAGISTRATE'S     OWN     CASE.      Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 
Russell     (W.     Clark).       MY     DANISH 

S  \VEETHEART.     Illustrated.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S   VOYAGE. 

Illustrated  by  GORDON    BROWNE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
Ryan  (Marah   Ellis).     FOR  THE  SOUL 

OF  RAFAEL.     Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
Sergeant   (Adeline).       THE    MYSTERY 
OF  THE  MOAT.   Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Bvo.     6s. 


THE  PASSION  OF  PAUL  M  ARIL- 
LI  ER.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GEOFFREY 
D  A  R  R  E  L  L.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECH  WOOD. 
Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME.  Medium 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  THE  MESS  DECK. 
Cr.  Bvo.  y.  6d. 

Shelley  (Bertha).  ENDERBY.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

5idgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS 
MAN.  With  8  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
BROCK.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

Smith  (Dorothy  V.  Horace).  MISS 
MONA.  Cr.  Bvo.  y.  6rf. 

Sonnichsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA 
BONDS.  Cr.  Bvo.  6f. 

Sunbury  (George).  THE  HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE.  Cr.Bvo.  y.6d. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Illustrated.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated.  Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

ASK  MAMMA.     Illus.     Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

Urquhart  (M.),  A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM 
MONPLACE.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENTIMEN 
TAL  ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUL- 
STRODE.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Walneman  (Paul).  THE  BAY  OF 
LILACS:  A  Romance  from  Finland. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR  SMITH. 
Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

THE  liAHY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Medium  Bvo.  6d. 

COUSINS.     Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

Wallace   (General    Lew).    B  E  N-H  U  R. 

Medium  Bvo.    6d. 

THE  FAIR  GOD.     Medium  Bvo.     6d. 
Watson  (H.    B.   Marriott).       CAPTAIN 
FORTUNE.    Third  Edition.   Cr.Bvo.    6s. 
TWISTED    EGLANTINE.      With  8  Illus 
trations  by  FRANK  CRAIG.    Third  Edition. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY:  Being  further  Chapters 
in  the  Life  and  Fortunes  of  Dick  Ryder, 
otherwise  Galloping  Dick,  sometime  Gentle 
man  of  the  Road.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
CLAUDE  SHEPPERSON.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  DAY'S  DREAM. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 
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THE  PRIVATEERS.      With  8  Illustrations 

by   CYRUS  CUNEO.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

8z><?.     6.?. 
A    POPPY    SHOW:    BEING    DIVERS    AND 

DIVERSE  TALES.     Cr.  8w.     6s. 
THE  ADVENTURERS.   Medium  Bvo.    64. 
Weekes(A.  B.).    THE  PRISONERS  OF 

WAR.     Medium  9ioo.     6<L 
Wells  (H.   Q.).    THE  SEA    LADY.    Cr. 

8vo.     6s.     Also  Medium  S>vo.     6d. 
Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.    With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  WOOD- 

VILLE.    Twenty-First  Edition.   Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
White  (Percy).    THE   SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.       Medium 

8v0.     6d. 
Williams  (Margery).     THE   BAR.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

Williamson   (Mrs.  C.  N.).      THE    AD 
VENTURE   OF    PRINCESS   SYLVIA. 

Second  Edition.     Cr,  8vo.     6v. 
THE  WOMAN   WHO  DARED.    Cr.  *vo. 

6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.   Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE     SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     65. 


PAPA.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  or  a  Motor  Car.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE' PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
of  a  Motor.  With  1 6  Illustrations.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Ninth  Edit.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  With  17  lilus- 
trations.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  With  a  Fron 
tispiece  in  Colour  by  A.  H.  BUCKLAND,  16 
other  Illustrations,  and  a  Map.  Fifth  Edi 
tion.  Cr,  8?'0.  6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  A.  H.  BUCKLAND,  and  8  other 
Illustrations.  Third  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Yeldham  (C.  C.).  DURHAM'S  FARM. 
Cr.  Bva.  6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 


THE  GETTING  WELL  or  DOROTHY.     By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edition. 

ONLY   A   GUARD-ROOM  DOG.     By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.      By  W. 

Clark  Russell.     Third  Edition. 

SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    Second  Ed. 


THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     zs.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Medium  Bvo.     Price  6d.    Double  Volumes,  is. 
COMPLETE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


Albanesi   (E 
LOUISA. 


Maria). 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books 

Medium 
LOVE    AND 


n..  PREJUD.CE. 

Baot  {Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

BY    STROKE    OF 


Baring-Gould  (S.).     FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 


LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 


BAXTER. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
Benson  (E.  P.).     DODO. 
THE  VINTAGE.  rtJTtl,v 

Rrnnte  ("Charlotte).     SHIRLEY. 
BrSwnell    (C      L).     THE    HEART    OF 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).     ACROSS  THE 
ANNE  MAULEVERER. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN s  CATALOGUE 


"WINE. 

Clifford  (Mrs.   W.    K.).     A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 
Corbett    (Julian).         A    BUSINESS     IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 
Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     ANGEL. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 
Dante    (Alighieri).        THE     DIVINE 

COMEDY  (Cary). 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).     ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).      A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
Eliot  (George).      THE   MILL   ON   THE 

FLOSS. 
Findlater    (Jane    H.).       THE     GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 
Gallon  (Tom).     RICKKRP.Y'S  FOLLY. 
GaskelKMrs.).     CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
Gerard    (Dorothea).        HOLY     MATRI 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing(G).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 
Glanvilie    (Ernest).       THE     INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
Gleig  (Charles).     HUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Grimm     (The     Brothers).         GRIMM'S 

FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).     A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
THE  CHRONICLES   OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 
Hornung  (E.  W.).      DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).      THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
Le Oueux (W.).     THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett- Yeats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).      THE   TRUE    HIS 
TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Edna).     DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Malet  (Lucas).     THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
Mann  (Mrs.).     MRS.  PETER  HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
Marchmont  (A.   W.).      MISER    HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 
Marryat  (Captain).     PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 


Marsh  (Richard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE  TWICKENHAM   PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).     CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).     HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).     DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).     THE  ALIEN. 
Morrison    (Arthur).      THE     HOLE     IN 

THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.)    THE    RED    HOUSE. 
Norris(W.  E.).     HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).     THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERTS  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).     MASTER  OF  MEN. 
Parker  (Gilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
Phlllpotts  (Eden).     THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER. 
'Q'    (A.     T.     Quiller     Couch).      THE 

WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPKRTY. 
GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).     ABANDONED. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEhCHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
Surtees    (R.    S.).      HANDLEY    CROSS. 
MR.     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUR. 
ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford(Mrs.  L.  B.).     MR.  SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).     BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  G   '!>. 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  ADVEN- 

TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).     PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells  (H.  G.).     THE  SEA  LADY. 
White    (Percy).      A     PASSIONATE 


